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IV. 
AMONG THE SILVER-PLATERS. 
UST on the outskirts of the bustling little city of | Taunton is a curious place—half old, half new— 


Taunton is an irregular collection of handsome | and mingles in itself the conservative element be- 
brick buildings, nestled down in a little natural ba- | queathed by its old Puritan founders, and the shrewd 
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progressive element which character- 
“ed izes the New-Englander of to-day. 
On the one hand, as you pass along its 
main street, are the stately old homes 
of the descendants of the Puritans, 
standing reservedly: back from the 
road, half screened from view by grand 
old trees, through whose branches 
gleam the solemn white Corinthian 
pillars which guard their fronts, and 
upon the other side of the way the modern red- 
brick stores, almost obtruding themselves upon 
the sidewalks which they line. 

Nearly two and a half centuries ago the 
boundaries of Plymouth colony were pushed 

out into the wilderness, so as to inclose the 
sin, by the side of a miniature lake, and hemmed in | Indian land of Cohasset, by a grand old Puritan 
by pretty cottages, which dot the neighboring slopes. | spinster, of whom nothing more suggestive could 

These constitute an extensive manufactory, where | be said than is told in these words in the quaint 
all kinds of electro-plate, or, as it is commonly called, | inscription upon a weather-beaten, time-stained 
silver-plated ware, is made. | stone in the old Taunton graveyard : 
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“ Here rest the remains of Mrs. Elizabeth Poole, lapse of years into less of asceticism, have been an 


a native of Old England, of good Family Friends, 
& prospects, all of which she left in the prime of her 
life to enjoy the Religion of her Conscience in this 





distant 
ness. A great 
proprietor of 
the township of 
Taunton, a 
chief promoter 
of its settlement 


THE MOULD AND PLATE. 


and its incorporation A. Dp. 1639, about which time’ 


she settled near this spot, and having employed the 
opportunitys of her virgin state in Piety, Liberality 
of manners, died May 21st, A. D. 1654, aged 65, to 
whose memory this monument is gratefully erected 
by her next of kin, John Borland, Esq., A. D. 1771.” 

Anything less attractive than the lives led by 
Mistress Poole and the band of colonists who gath- 
ered around her, and with her lived, and labored, 
and died, in this far corner of the Plymouth colony, 
it would be difficult for persons with our modern 


ideas of life and the things which constitute its hap- | 
But the stern, cold, | 
laborious existence which they led, was the means, 


piness and pleasure to imagine. 


and perhaps the only means, which could have re- 
claimed this wilderness ; and those traits of character 
which they cultivated and prized, modified by the 


FILLING THE MOULD. 


wilder- | 


inheritance to their descendants of no little worth. 
It is just those qualities that have enabled them to 
labor slowly and steadily onward, unmindful of the 
fact that they were the butt 
of their State of Massachu- 
setts, and which rendered them 
rather proud than otherwise 
of their title of inhabitants 
of the “ land of brick and her- 
ring” (by which they were 
dubbed because of their great 
production of brick and the 
large annual catch of alewives 
in the Taunton River), until 
their perseverance, industry, 
and sturdy, self-respecting hon- 
esty have built them up into 
one of the first manufacturing 
cities in the State. 

There could not have been 
anything more distasteful to 
the Puritans than such a vanity 
as silver-plated ware, of whose 
production in the city they 
founded on such an enormous 
scale the writer was sent not 
long ago to seek information. 
About two miles from Taun- 
ton Green, in the centre of 
the city, the artist and the 
writer came upon the hand- 
some cluster of buildings al- 
ready mentioned, which num- 
ber seventeen all told, and 
constitute this great factory. 
They were grouped about the 
lake, whence their power is 
drawn, and were as neat and 
clean outwardly as it is possible to imagine, and 
gave promise of being, as they were afterward found 
to be, equally neat within. Over on the hill-top 
beyond was the handsome building of the State In- 
sane Hospital, and through the bright green of 
the landscape the mill-river wound slowly along 
toward the Taunton. The surface of the little lake 
was smooth, and the large trees about it nodded 
softly with their branches at their reflections in its 
surface; the water glided gently over the edge of 
the dam in a line of silver, and then wound slowly 
about among the mill buildings with instantly re- 
covered dignity, as though ashamed of the trouble 
it had just taken, while the water which found its 
way into the mill-race began to hurry and scram- 
ble along, seemingly anxious to have done with 
its task of turning the wheel, and to rejoin its com- 
panion stream below. The irregular quadrangle be- 
tween the factory buildings was filled with trees, 
which overhung the quiet river winding in and 
out among them, and crossed at intervals by little 
white wooden bridges, connecting the neat gravel 
footpaths. Altogether, a more pleasing picture of 
a great industry it would be hard to conceive. The 

















gentle wreaths of alee 
smoke, but not a single thing was to be seen which 
suggested the chaos of sound and sight—the roar 
and flame—from which are evolved so many of the 
wonderful products of modern mechanics. The ap- 
plication of the writer for information, and permis- 
sion to view the works, was most courteously received, 
and under the pleasant ciceronage of a son of one of 
the members of the firm, we began our tour of in- 
spection. Reader, if you ever attempt to glean an 
intelligent idea of the many ingenious appliances by 
means of which the raw material is first combined 
and then worked into a complete article of finished 
silver-plate, do not hope to accomplish it in a few 
hours. A whole half-day spent in sight-seeing in 
the factory resulted at noonday, when the water- 
wheels were stopped, and the hundreds of operatives 


tall chimneys emitted 


trooped into the court-yard, in a sense of the most | 


complete bewilderment. Evidently, then, to hope 
to give the reader an adequate idea of the variations 
in the processes by which the many forms of plated 
ware, spoons, forks, knives, hollow ware, tea-sets, or- 
naments, etc., are made, was virtually an impossible 
task. 

Then the question arose as to what should be 
selected as the one article to be followed through its 
various processes, from its elements to its completed 
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" moh thought,” rejoined the writer. 

“What could appeal more nearly to the heart of 
the average American than a teapot?” said the 
artist, growing enthusiastic. 

‘*A teapot,” replied the writer, didactically, 
‘* was the cradle of the republic. The tempest in a 
teapot which was brewed by the Boston tea-party, 
A. D. 1775, was the little end of the wedge which 
severed us from the mother country.” 

“ Hence it appeals to the patriot, 
tist, sententiously. 

‘*A teapot is also the symbol of the indepen- 
dence of the maiden of uncertain age, and the recep- 
tacle of the brew which exhilarates but does not 
intoxicate the female heart—and head.” 

“ Hence it appeals to woman.” 

“And is not the teapot the chief among the 
Lares and Penates of every well-regulated house- 
hold, and does it not therefore appeal to the mar- 
ried man?” 

** Yes,” assented the artist ; ‘‘ but as for unmar- 
ried men, it would be hard to say what does appeal 
to them.” Plainly, then, it must be a teapot, since 
that article appeals in a peculiar way to all classes 
of the community who are entitled to any considera- 
tion whatever. 

While dining with our hospitable guide we made 


” 


said the ar- 
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No, 1.—STAMPING THE TRIMMINGS. 


form. What, indeed, among such an infinite variety 
of useful and beautiful articles? 

said the writer. 

” echoed the artist. 


“Why, a teapot,” 
“Certainly, a teapot, 


No, 2.—SAFE WHERE DIES ARE KEPT, 





No, 3.—ROLLING THE PLATES. 


| known to him the decision at which we had arrived, 


and, as it met with his cordial approval, and we 
were charmed to hear that by means of that teapot 


| we could illustrate nearly all of the most interesting 
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processes carried on in the works, we returned to 
the factory and were shown first into the modeling- 
room. Here, of course, is the mind of this great 
working body, in which is conceived the idea which 
its industrious members carry out with infinite labor 
and skill. 

Wanted —a teapot. Well, then, the designer 
here in his quiet sanctum draws the design for it, 
and the first step is taken. Afterward, the orna- 
mental portions which are to be cast are carefully 
modeled in wax ; and from the wax, plaster casts are 
taken from which are made the moulds. It was 
difficult to draw the artist away from the congenial 
atmosphere of the room. The soft light streaming 
in from the half-curtained windows on casts and 
photographs, pencil-drawings and dric-d-brac, while 


STAMPING THE SHELLS. 


on a side table a copy of the ART JOURNAL lay open 
for ready reference, had almost too great an attrac- 


tion for him to be readily overcome. We watched for | 
some time, therefore, the designers, working slowly | 
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and patiently, putting on a bit of soft red wax here, 
carefully moulding it with the fingers, and then cut- 
ting it away again with the steel tool, until the 
shapeless lump of wax had grown into a perfect or- 
nament. Another workman with ready pencil was 
tracing the pattern of the teapot upon paper, lim- 
ning the gracefully-curved outlines carefully, and 
tracing the lines to be engraved clearly, pausing now 
and then to look for a line or a suggestion in a port- 
folio of foreign plates, until the design for our tea- 
pot was drawn and all the ornaments modeled, when 
we followed our guide down-stairs across one of the 
little bridges over the river and into a low brick 
building, from which rose an ambitious chimney. 

It may be as well to say right here that at this 
factory nothing is purchased but the raw material. 
The metals are obtained as they come in pigs from 
the mines, but the rest of the work is all done by 
them. In this room they were making the white- 
metal on which they plate with silver. White-metal, 
as it is called, is composed of tin, copper, and anti- 
mony. The exact proportions used of each of these 
metals vary slightly with different manufacturers, 
the great object to be attained being to get a metal 
which shall be free from impurities or dross of any 
kind. The metals, having been brought into this 
room in pigs, are broken up with a hammer, put into 
a furnace and smelted, after which the metal is trans- 
ferred to a caldron set in a brick furnace, where it 
is maintained at a temperature of about 500° Fahr. 
This is the point at which they find they can best 
work it and keep it clear of dross. The contents 
of the caldron are stirred with a pitch-pine stick, 
which is thought to have some good qualities as a 
collector of impurities. The workman has on a 
bench at his side a row of iron moulds with wooden 
handles, which look very like square sadirons with 
hollow bases. Into these moulds he pours the mol- 
ten white-metal through a narrow opening at one 
end. He keeps employed all the time by pouring 
the metal into some of the moulds, while he pours 
cold water from a tank at his side upon those just 
emptied to cool them for use, and the cool water as 
it meets the hot iron is almost instantly converted 
into a little white puff of steam, which floats gently 
away over his head. White-metal, like all others, con- 
tracts with cold, and as it cools after the mould is 
ladled full, it shrinks away and leaves a small cavity 
in the centre, which he fills up with a second ladle- 
ful of metal, and then the top is lifted off the mould 
and another is added to the pile of finished plates at 
his side. The plates of metal as they come from 
the mould are about seven inches long by five wide, 
and about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
while at one end is a little stub where the metal 
was poured into the mould. This, we were told, 
serves a very useful purpose, since the impurities in 
the metal always rise to the surface, and as this stub 
is, of course, the surface of the metal in the mould, 
most of the impurities float up into it. 

Notwithstanding the character of the work done 
in this room, there was no noise and no dirt. The 
floor of flagstones was as clean and neat as the kitch- 
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en-floor of a good housewife, and under it were car- | an inch to three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and 


ried the flues from the furnaces in which the metal | increased from seven inches in length to twenty-six 


is kept hot to the chimney outside of and 
the building. 


adjoining | inches. 


The effect of this operation is to make the 
plates too hot to be handled with impunity, as the 





SPINNING ON A LATHE. 


“Nice, isn’t it?” said the artist, indicating the 
caldron of molten metal, which looked like quick- 
silver, and the shining pile of plates into which in a 
few moments and by deft movements the workman 
transformed it. And the writer cordially concurred 
that it was very nice. 

However, we have only commenced our investi- 
gation, and, although having seen the fundamental 
metals made to coalesce and form the white-metal 
plates, as they are technically called (by mutual con- 
sent, and with a sense of the eternal fitness of things, 


we called them “ cakes”), we are still a long way off | 


from the teapot, which is to be the fale of our ob- 
servations of the labor of others. In the next room 
the plugs or stubs containing the dross are cut off by a 
common circular saw, and the plates are then rolled 
out until they are of the required thickness—or rath- 
er, to speak literally, of the required thinness. The 
machinery by which this is accomplished is in ap- 
pearance like an enormous clothes-wringer, and con- 
sists of two steel rollers one above the other, the 
downward pressure of the upper roller upon the 
nether being regulated by a set screw moved by a 
wheel upon the top of the frame. A workman sits 
upon either side, and the plates are passed from one 
to the other five times. The giant rollers seize the 
plates greedily when they are fed to them by the first 
operative, draw them into their embrace and spurn 
them upon the other side, visibly reduced in thick- 
ness. The plates are piled up by the second work- 
man, and then passed back to have the operation 
repeated, until, after having been five times “ through 
the mill,” they are reduced from three-quarters of 


artist, who nonchalantly picked up one of them, dis- 
covered, to his infinite discomfiture and to the equal 
amusement of the operatives. 

This operation completed, the plates are taken 
across the room to a machine, which removes a thin 
shaving from the surface, and thus brings out the 
clear, silvery appearance of the pure metal. This is 
accomplished by an instrument which was invented 
in the factory, and which consists of a long knife 
that is pressed down upon the plate by a stiff spring. 
In front of the knife is a roller, which is pressed up 
against the metal by another spring, and which gives 
to it such an angular deflection as it passes: under 
the knife as enables the latter to take from it a thin 


| shaving. The plate is seized by a pair. of pincers 





attached to an endless chain, and drawn by means 
of these under the edge of the knife.. This opera- 
tion removes from the surface of the metal the dross 
which the pressure of the rollers has brought to the 
surface of the plate near which it had floated and 
lodged in the mould, it being almost impossible to 
induce all of it to lodge in the stub. The plates, 
having been rolled out and cleansed of impurities, 
are then taken in part to the next room. But those 
which remain undergo another process. They are 
first cut into strips about three-quarters of an inch in 
width by being run through two revolving steel disks 
placed so that their edges are in contact much as are 
the edges of a pair of shears, except that these disks 
have a circular instead of a lateral motion. What 
relation had these strips to our teapot, we asked of 
each other ; but, in a moment more, we were shown 
by our guide. Under a roller, very like the one by 
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which they had been reduced to their present thick- 
ness, they were passed by a workman, and they 
emerged from the process covered with a continuous 
raised pattern representing the most delicately- 
curved leaves and twigs, with their fruit and blos- 





A SECTIONAL CHUCK. 


soms laying thick upon them. At last we began to 
see something which suggested the teapot of the fu- 
ture. 

This effect was produced by the fact that the 
steel cylinder under which the white-metal strip was 
passed had had cut into its surfaces with infinite 
labor and skill the design which was seen by us 
raised upon the surface of the strip. The pressure 
put upon the soft metal had forced it up into the 
spaces and interstices engraved upon the cylinder, 
and given the effect of vepoussé work to the strips 
as theyemerged. We were told that these engraved 
dies were very costly, and that they were conse- 
quently kept in a large fire and burglar proof vault, 
into which we were shown, and where, by the light 
which came through a small grating, we saw the 
rollers ranged upon narrow shelves or frames, each 
die bearing a tag giving the number of its pattern. 
The strips are called ‘‘ trimming,” and are used for 
decorations by being soldered upon the ware, or in- 
serted into it, as the case may be. 
see how it would be used upon our teapot. We 
then followed the rest of the rolled plates into the 
next room, where they were cut into circular disks 
by a wheel similar to the one which had cut the oth- 
er plates into strips. Here the plates were passed to 
a workman, who fashioned them into what are called 
“the shells.” The machine used for this purpose is 
a stamp resembling in some respects a pile-driver. 
The disks of metal are placed upon and over a steel 
die, which is cup-shaped, and are held in place by 
an iron ring that catches and binds the edges, and 
which is secured to the die by thumb-screws. 

Then the operator seizes a rope, which is at- 
tached to a belt running over a friction-pulley, and 
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We had yet to | 





| gestive of the guillotine. Fastened to this plunger 
is a piece of steel which exactly fits the cup-shaped 
die below, across the mouth of which we have seen 

fastened the metal disk. When the weighted die 
has been raised about three feet (which brings it to 
the top of the ways), it is allowed to drop 
upon the disk and force it down into the 
cup below it, stretching out the elastic 
metal, and moulding it into the shape of 
a high-crowned hat with a very narrow 
brim. Here was a suggestion of a tea- 
pot at last, even though a slight one, and 
we began to be deeply interested in the 
future treatment of the shell, when our 
attention was momentarily distracted by 
our guide, who called us to view a pro- 
cess that is carried on in the same room, 
and which, although not relating strictly 
to the teapot, whose development we were 
so intently watching, was applied to tea- 
pots in general, as well as to other vari- 
eties of plated ware. This was the mak- 
ing of an imitation of repoussé work by 
striking it with a die. For a teapot the 
shell would be cut up into segments of the 
whole—say four or five sections—and each 
of them struck separately, after which the sections are 
soldered into a perfect shell. To effect this a die is 
made, over which is placed a piece of white-metal, 
but the decisive blow is not struck at once by any 
means. Such a course, it was explained to us, would 
tear the metal across the sharp edges of the die. Ac- 
cordingly a series of blanks are used, with which 
eight or ten blows are struck in the same way that 
the cups or shells are formed, until the metal is 
forced well down, and is in contact with the inner 
surface of the engraved die, which is a mass of roses 
and vines. Then a die, or force, as it is called, 
which is made of a hard composition metal, and fits 
exactly into the steel die below, falls upon the metal 
with a weight of from six hundred to thirteen hun- 
dred pounds upon it, and the metal is at length struck 
into the form desired. In this way machinery and 
mechanical appliances are made to do the work that 












INSERTING THE TRIMMINGS. 


it would require countless thousands of blows with 
the hammer to do by hand. In these rooms, and in 
the same manner, are made the spouts of the teapots. 


raises a plunger of several hundred pounds’ weight, | They are struck by a die in two pieces, which are 
sliding between two ways that are horribly sug- | afterward soldered together to form a perfect spout. 




















‘Our teapot was at last beginning to take shape and 
form, and we—that is, the artist and the writer—be- 
gan to congratulate each other; but we were too 
hasty, for we had not as yet witnessed a third of the 
work which it would be necessary to put upon our 
teapot to finish it for the market. And, on learning 
this fact, we followed our guide from here up-stairs 
into the spinning-rooms, to see what came next. 
We were ushered into a long room, from whose ceil- 
ing was stretched a whirling network of belts and 
pulleys which turned the lathes occupying a long 
bench on one side of the room. Every one knows 
what a turning-lathe is ; but here was a new use for 
a lathe, and we saw with interest that the 
shells were placed upon a wooden mould, 
or chuck, as it is called, and set spin- 
ning at a tremendous rate. The spinner 
then took up a wooden stick, and, plac- 
ing it upon the rest, pressed its end along 
the outside of the shell once or twice, 
stopped the lathe, and took off the shell, 
no longer hat-shaped, but like a perfect 

* cup, the soft-metal brim having been 
pressed and whirled down into place. 
Then the shells were taken to another 
lathe, and given over to an elderly man, 
who was presented to us as the inventor 
of the sectional chuck, a remarkably inge- 
nious labor-saving device. On the end 
of his lathe was placed a steel chuck in 
whose curved outlines we recognized the 
graceful form of the body of our teapot. 
Over this was placed one of the plain 
cup-shaped shells, the lathe set in mo- 
tion, and, while it was spinning dizzily 
around, a stick was used to press down 
the soft metal until it had assumed all of 
the curved lines of the steel chuck. 

‘*That looks like a broomstick you 
are using?” said the artist, inquiringly. 

‘*No,” replied the old man. “I used 
broomsticks for many a year, but broom- 
sticks nowadays ain’t what they used to 
be,” and he sighed. 

Then the lathe was stopped, and the 
chuck taken off, but how the shell was 
to be removed from it was the mystery, 
and the ingenuity of the inventor came in here. 
The core or centre piece was removed, and then 


| 


the chuck fell into pieces or sections, which were | 


readily removed from the interior of our teapot 
through its narrow neck. 
er again ready to be used, to form another shell 
into what certainly began to resemble a teapot. The 
shell was next placed upon a lathe again, and cut 
into three parts, and the trimming or bands of 7z- 
poussé work which we had seen rolled with the en- 
graved die below were soldered into the openings 
thus made. We now followed the shell to another 
lathe, where it was turned off smooth, so as to give 
its surface a very high finish. The turner takes off 


It was then put togeth- | 


from it so fine a shaving with his lathe-tool that the } 


metal drops around him like the finest frost of soft, 
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glittering silver, and the teapot, after being polished 
with a smooth steel and soap-and-water, comes out 
looking as if it had already been plated with the 
purest silver. 

Thence the shell was sent to the fitter’s bench to 
have a spout-hole cut in it, and then it was again 
polished. The lathes in this room are used for a 
great variety of work. Circular castings are turned 
off smooth; trimmings which are not inserted as 
they were in our teapot are thrown on the lathe and 
fastened, and the shape is given to most hollow ware 
as well as to teapots by spinning on a sectional 
chuck. As our teapot was now nearly ready to receive 


re 
! 
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if 
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CASTING THE HANDLES, 


its legs and handle, and we had yet to see those use- 
ful, not to say indispensable, portions made, we left 
our protégé in the hands of the polisher, and fol- 
lowed our guide down-stairs once more, and across 
the court-yard, stopping a moment on the way to 
look over the parapet of the bridge at the shadows 
in the deep, quiet little river. But that was not for 
long, because we had already become too much in- 
terested in the work to tarry, so we presently en- 
tered another room on the ground floor of an ad- 
jacent building, where we saw the familiar square 
furnace, with its table and caldron of liquid met- 
al. The first thing which attracted our attention 
was that the molten metal was covered with a dirty 
scum lying on its surface in thick wrinkles. The 
artist took a stick and pushed this scum away, re- 
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SOLDERING ON THE TRIMMINGS. 


rainbow tints obscured the brightness, and in anoth- 
er it was again covered with dark scum, This we 
were told was because the heated metal became 
carbonized in contact with the air. Here a work- 
man was engaged at pouring the hot metal into a 
mould, and then immediately pouring it out again, 


The metal which comes in contact with the steel 
sides of the mould is almost instantly chilled into 
solidity, and the metal in the centre, being poured 
out again, and before it has time to cool, leaves a 
hollow shell within the mould, and this is our tea- 
pot handle. The mould is made in two parts, each 
of which has a wooden handle, and is fastened to- 


hairpin. When ivory rings are inserted in the han- 
dles, as non-conductors, they are placed in the mould 
before the hot metal is poured in, and thus they be- 
come a part of the handle. The legs are cast solid, 
and all of the ornaments, except those like birds and 
figures, which are used to decorate large “bergnes 
and the like, are cast hollow, in the same way that 
the handles are. Every casting is made with a 
certain amount of waste attached to it, which has 
afterward to be cut off. This is called “sprue,” 
and serves the same purpose that the stub does on 
the plates—to receive the impurities in the metal. 
When the piece to be cast is large, there are several 
ducts or entrances to the mould, through which the 
metal is poured. These give opportunities for the 
air to escape, so that the mould will fill up solid, 







vealing the silvery surface, but in a second’s time | 


and in this way casting hollow handles. That sounds | 
just a little paradoxical, but it is easily explained. | 


gether temporarily by a large iron pin, shaped like a | 


and are each filled with the sprue, which 
gathers the impurities. 

The moulds are cooled by the use of 
cold water, but the greatest care has to be 
exercised in the handling of the water, in 
order to prevent a single drop from fall- 
ing into the hot metal. The effect of 
this is the instantaneous transformation 
of the water into steam by the great heat, 
and the expansion scatters the metal in 
a shower of white-hot globules through 
the air—rather a pretty sight perhaps, if 
one were safely out of its reach. 

Having seen these trimmings made, we 
retraced our steps to the fitters’ benches, 
where we met the shell of our teapot, 
which had been polished, and here the 
spout, the legs, and handles, were care- 
fully fitted to the shell. The waste cut 
away, a touch with the file here and there, 
and that part of the work was accom- 
plished, and the various parts were passed 
along into the adjoining rooms, to be sol- 
dered together. 
| Following it into these rooms our ears are greeted 
| with a faint, far-off roar. Whatisit? After a mo- 
| ment we perceive. The rush of air from out the 
| many little blow-pipes blends into that sound, which 
is like a blast of wind among far-off tree-tops. Here 
the shell is fastened on a frame, and the trimmings 
| placed against it and soldered on. A compound 
| blow-pipe is used, with air and illuminating gas 
forced through it. The air is carried up into these 
| rooms from the first floor through a small tin pipe, 
into which it is forced by a simple valve and piston. 
The blow-pipe is attached to two small flexible rub- 
ber tubes, which feed it with the air and gas. The 
solder used is simply a little strip of white-metal, 








ENGRAVING BY HAND 
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about the size of a straw, and softened by the ad- 
mixture of a little lead, so that it will melt more 
easily than the castings. The blow-pipe shoots out 
a tongue of blue flame against the solder, striking 
out a shower of yellow scintillations as it apparently 
devours the frail strip, and in a moment the joint is 
complete. 


| little. 


Our frotégé is now, after having passed through | 


many hands, to all practical purposes a teapot. 
a body, a spout, four legs, a lid, and a handle, and 
is of as much practical value as it will ever become, 
but it lacks the delicate beauty which will make it 
acceptable to our modern luxurious tastes. Three 


It has | 


different kinds of ornamentation are used—hand- | 


engraving, chasing, and machine-engraving, or en- 
gine-turning, as it is called. In the engraving-rooms, 
which are in one of the detached buildings, the ware 
is placed upon a circular pad that revolves, 
and there the engravers, with their sharp, 
steel points, trace upon it the patterns 
or designs which are furnished them. 
With a firm hand and a true eye they 
spin the ware around on the pad, and 
trace vines and leaves, curling tendrils 
and intricate arabesques, in lines of light, 
while a delicate thread of metal fails 
away from the tool, showing that these 
lines are cut into the surface. Thence 
into the chasing-room, which is light and 
airy, with the sunlight tempered by shaded 
curtains, and the air filled with a gentle 
tick-tack, tick-tack, many times repeated, 
and suggesting the sound made by the 
rows of large clocks on the shelves of a 
clock-maker. 

Here we encountered for the first time 
the female element in the work, for almost 
all of the chasing is done by women. The 
teapot is filled full of pitch, which is melt- 
ed and poured into it, and which, when it 
hardens, gives a perfectly solid lining to 
resist the blows of the hammer. Then 
it is placed on a pad on the bench, and 
one of the girls takes up a steel point 
and traces upon it the lines of the pattern 
by repeated blows with a small hammer. 
It was a very pretty sight to watch the slender 
white fingers guide the steel over the polished sur- 
face, and to note the play of the wrist as it struck 
its hundreds of tiny blows upon the work which 
grew rapidly into perfection. 

The exact difference between the chasing and 
engraving is that, while one cuts away the metal, 
the other forces it in. In this room we were shown 
the method of producing the genuine repoussé work, 
and were thus enabled to make the contrast between 
the amount of labor involved in decorating a vessel 
by this process and that of stamping it with a die in 
the way we had been shown in the stamping-rooms 
below. By this method a steel arm or stake is fas- 
tened firmly in a vise, and the round point is up- 
turned so that when the vessel is drawn over the 
arm this point is in contact with the interior. The 


| Jack Frost deco- 





article having already been engraved, the workman 
grasps it firmly in the left arm and hand, and then, 
pressing it against the steel point, strikes the end of 
the arm which is outside a smart blow, causing it to 
vibrate through its length, and the point to strike 
against the inner surface, and force it out little by 
A myriad strokes must be given to perfect 
the work upon a little spray of roses. 

The third process is called engine-turning, and 
it is by this machine that the wonderful imitations 
of the delicate 
tracery with 
which the nim- 
ble fingers of 
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ENGINE-TURNING. 


duced. It isa fine piece of machinery, and of rather 
intricate construction. In front of the operator is a 
stationary, steel-pointed graver, while the article to 
be decorated is placed in front of it and fastened in 
a movable frame which passes up and down in con- 
tact with the point of the graver. The frame which 
holds the work has at one side an iron point which 
is pressed by a spring on the other side of the 
frame, against an upright brass cylinder, on which 
are indentations—as little suggestive of a pattern as 
the notes upon the cylinder of a music-box. The 
principle, however, is much the same, for, as the 
frame is moved up and down, this point follows the 
indentations upon the cylinder, and the movements 
of the work against the cutting-tool are guided by 
it, and the result is that the pattern is cut in waved 


lines. 
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It was a fascinat- 
ing little machine, and 
we stood for a long 
time watching the slow 
movements of the 
frame and the growth 
of the delicate, wavy 
lines which are so ir- 
regularly regular. An- 
other process of deco- 
ration is giving to the 
groundwork of the ware 
what is called a satin 
finish. This is done 
by means of a revolv- 
ing spindle, around 
which, when in motion, 
there seems to be float- 
ing a hazy circle. When 
the motion ceases, we 
find that this appear- 
ance was given by a 
mass of steel wires 
which were jointed and 
hung loosely upon the 
spindle, each having at 
its end a steel point. 
The rapid motion 
given to the spindle 
throws out these wires, 
and when the article to 
be finished is brought 
up to within the range 
of their points, it re- 


ceives millions of little blows, each one of which 
leaves an almost imperceptible mark upon the soft 
metal, but their accumulation gives it the peculiar 
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PUTTING ON THE SATIN FINISH. 








CLEANSING THE WARE 








soft sheen of satin, and 
the surface is then fin- 
ished by a revolving 
wire brush. All of the 
decorations having 
been placed upon our 
teapot, it had then to 
be cleansed, and we 
followed it into a room 
where it was washed 
with warm water and 
potash to remove any 
grease which might still 
adhere to it, and after 
being dried, it was pol- 
ished by being held 
firmly against a rapid- 
ly-revolving wooden 
wheel covered with a 
brush made of leather. 
And when this was 
finished, it was ready 
to be plated. 

The electro-plating 
is done in a separate 
building in the quad- 
rangle, and is pre- 
sided over at its en- 
trance by a young wo- 
man, who weighs every 
piece that comes in up- 
on a pair of troy scales, 
and enters the result 
in her account-books. 


After they are plated, she weighs one piece of each 
pattern again, in order that she may compute the 
quantity of silver which has been deposited upon 





















them. Then our teapot is handed over to be scoured 
again with pumice-stone dust and water, and, this 
final cleansing over, it is hung in fresh water until 
it is ready to go into the bath. 


The process of electro-plating is very generally 


known. The “bath,” as it is called, is a double 
cyanide of silver and potassium contained in a large 
wooden vat. The articles to be plated are hung by 
copper wires from brass rods laid crossways on the 
copper-covered edging of the vat, and, this being 
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bath, where it remains about 2n hour, more or less, 
according to the thickness of the plating of silver 
which it is designed to receive. 

Formerly, and, in fact, until a comparatively re- 
cent date, the electricity used in this operation was 
generated by means of a galvanic battery, but a 
great improvement has now been made by employing 
instead magneto-electric machines. At first an Eng- 
lish machine was used, which was very successful, 
but it has lately been superseded by an American 
invention called a dynamo - electric machine, 
the principle, however, being the same, but it 
has the advantage of more power. In this 
room one English and two American machines 
were in use—the former making twenty-five 
hundred revolutions per minute, while the lat- 
ter worked equally well, running at a speed only 
one-third as great. Most of the unhealthy and 

































No. 1.—The Vat. 
No. 2.—Cleansing the Ware. 
No. 3.—Gold-Lining. 








IN THE PLATING-ROOM, 


done, the connection is made with the battery ; the 
result being that the silver held in solution is re- 
leased in minute particles and attaches itself to the 
surface of the metal article. The strength of the 
solution is kept up by plates of solid silver which 
are suspended in the vat. The first step is to place 
our teapot in what is known as a “ striking” bath, 
for the reason that it is very powerful, and a light 
but perceptible coating of silver is almost instantane- 
ously deposited upon it. The teapot being merely 
dipped into it, the silver is figuratively said to be 
* struck” upon it. It is then hung in an ordinary 



















disagreeable features of the plating-room are over- 
come by discarding the old galvanic battery with 
its paraphernalia of jars, plates, acids, mercury, and 
the like, and economy is also gained. 

The process of plating the interior of hollow ves- 
sels with gold is also carried on in this room, In 
this case the vessel is made to serve as a vat,and is 
ladled full of a double cyanide of gold instead of 
silver, and the connection with the battery is made 
by holding one pole against the outside of the cup, 
and stirring about the solution in it with a piece 
of gold attached to the other pole. In a few mo- 
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ments the gold is deposited evenly upon the inte- | from depositing upon them unevenly or in current 


rior of the cup. If, as in the case of the lip of a 
vase, the solution will not reach as far as it is de- 
sired to plate or gild the interior, a bit of fine 
sponge fastened on the end of a stick is used to 
wash the parts with the solution. The various 
shades of color in gold are secured by an admixture 
of copper and silver, thus producing red, pink, and 
green shades, as well as the pure golden yellow. 

If it is desired to plate one portion of an article 


with silver and another with gold, or with two shades | 


of gold, they are taken over to a bench at which 


marks, as the currents of electricity are divided and 
broken somewhat by the pointed tines of a fork. 

In the long, light burnishing-rooms into which 
we were taken next we found that the greater por- 
tion of the work was done by women, although some 
men are employed especially for the burnishing on a 
lathe. Here our teapot was taken in hand by a 

| workman who rubbed its surface over with a set of 
| polished-steel tools so formed as to fit into all of the 
intricate curves in the ornamentation. The surface 
of the article being kept wet with soap-and-water, 


women paint the parts with a ‘‘resist,” as it is | glittering lines of light followed the rapid move- 


called, of black varnish. After the exposed parts 
are plated this is easily removed, and other portions 
treated in the same way, while those at first covered 





ments of the burnishing-tool over the metal, the 
dingy, white mist upon its surface clearing away 
like fog before the sun’s rays. Spherical articles 
having a considerable plain surface are 
placed upon a lathe and burnished while 
in rapid motion. In this case the bur- 
nishing-tool is a piece of highly-polished 
blood-stone cemented to a wooden han- 
dle, and the article is kept wet with stale 
beer. 

One more operation and our teapot 
is complete. It is taken into a room, the 
walls, the floor, the ceiling even, of which 
are of a murky, sanguinary hue. A row 
of ensanguined operatives are seen through 
a reddish mist standing in front of re- 
volving disks, also of red. These are 
wheels made of cotton rags and filled with 
rouge, which make nearly four thousand 
revolutions per minute, and which give 
the final polish to the ware. 

The teapot then goes into the paper- 
ing-room, where girls are busy all day 
long in wrapping the finished ware in sev- 
eral thicknesses of tissue-paper, sealing 
those up in heavy wrappers, and mark- 
ing them with the number of the pattern 
and other data. At last they are entered 
on the stock-books and placed in the 
warerooms, and when sold are packed in 





THE BURNISHER, 


receive another color. Meanwhile our teapot, hdav- | 


ing finished its bath, is removed from the vat and 
held up for our inspection. 
great change, for, whereas it was bright and shining 
when it entered the bath, it is now of a soft, opaque 
white, and resembles much more nearly a plaster 
cast of a teapot than anything else. It is then 
plunged into cold water for a moment, and then into 
hot, and handed over to a polisher, who holds it for 
another moment against a rapidly-revolving fine- 
wire brush, which partially removes the white bloom 
from its surface, and it is then ready to be burnished. 
The process of plating table-forks differs in one re- 
spect from that of other articles, because, instead of 
hanging quietly in the bath, they are suspended from 
a frame and kept gently agitated all the while they 
remain in the solution. This is to prevent the silver 


It has undergone a | 


tin-lined wooden cases and shipped to all 
parts of the world. 

‘“* What has become of our teapot ?” is 
a question which has in leisure hours formed a fer- 
tile subject for the exercise of the imaginations of 
both the artist and the writer, and at odd moments 
the former has been detected in adroitly hiding from 
view sundry sketches of castles in Spain upon the 
breakfast-tables of which loomed up ‘‘our tea- 
pot.” 

The only other process carried on at these works 
which differs essentially from those which we have al- 
ready described is the making of hard-metal or nickel- 
silver goods. Spoons, forks, salvers, and plain hollow 
ware for the use of hotels, are all articles liable to 
receive rough usage, and accordingly have to be 
made of some more durable material than white- 
metal. Nickel-silver differs but very slightly from 
German-silver, being composed of copper, zinc, and 
nickel ; and the processes of making the metal and 
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rolling the plate do not differ much from 
those we have already seen. 

In rolling the plate, however, and in 
working the metal, at times it becomes 
hard and brittle, and has to be annealed 
several times in what are called ‘‘ muffle- 
furnaces.” The mouth of one of these 
opening showed us hundreds of spoons 
at white-heat, and looking like anything 
but desirable articles to handle for any 
one except the demons of another and a 
hotter world. 

The machinery employed is heavier, 
of course, but in other respects resembles 
that used for making white or soft metal 
ware. The portion of the burnishing- 
room where spoons and forks are finished 
contained a number of machines which 
strongly resembled enormous crabs. Each 
of their flexible metal claws, however, 
ended in a burnisher, and followed auto- 
matically the outlines of a spoon. It bur- 
nished the outside of one of a row of 
spoons placed beneath it, and, stopping 
with almost human intelligence when the 
task was done, it waited for the female 
attendant to replace it with another spoon. 

The power which is necessary to drive 
the enormous amount of machinery em- 
ployed in the works is furnished by two turbine water- | 
wheels each of ninety horse-power, and an eighty- | 
horse-power steam-engine, which assists and serves | 
to regulate the somewhat uncertain power derived 
from the water-wheels. The factory gives employ- 
ment to between five and six hundred persons, and 
of these about one hundred and fifty are women. 
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THE MODELING ROOM. 


The foundation of this business was laid as far 
back as 1824, and, after passing through several 
hands, it came into the possession of its present own- 
ers in 1837. At that time the manufacturing was all 
done in one small three-story brick building, and 
one of the present members of the firm, who had 
learned the business as an employé of*the original 
owners, took upon himself the practical direction of 
the work, and has retained it until the present time. 
His love for the work is very strong, and on the 
occasion of our visit we found him during our ram- 
blings employed now here, now there, suggesting, 
watching, and showing with his own hands how the 
work should properly be done. 

It is extremely difficult to decide so that one may 
assert positively that to such or such a cause is due 
the success of an extensive industry, but we were 
impressed with the belief that to this intelligent di- 
rection, coming from one possessed of a thorough, 
practical, as well as theoretical knowledge, were due 
in a great measure the growth and prosperity of the 
firm. 

The intimate knowledge of the conditions under 
which the laborer or artisan gains his subsistence, 
which is acquired in the same way—that is, by work- 
ing side by side with him—has led to a consideration 
for their employés, on the part of this firm, which 
was as pleasant to see as it would appear to have 
been of real practical value to the house. If the 
course pursued by them was prompted by purely 
humanitarian motives, then the results must be the 
more gratifying because unlooked for. 

There were among the operatives quite a num- 
ber who had been in the employ of the firm for over 
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a quarter of a century, and in one room were work- 
ing side by side two old comrades in the pursuit of 
these peaceful arts, who had been in the works for- 
ty-seven years. The faithful services of these vet- 
erans have been appreciated, and from time to time 
they have been advanced in place and profit. 

Of the entire number of operatives, barely ten 
per cent. are of foreign birth, and by far the greater 
number of them are natives of the village or its im- 
mediate vicinity. Growing up thus with the growth 
of the city and the factory, the children have come 
in time to take their places at the bench with their 


fathers ; and, curiously enough, in quite a number | 


of instances three generations of one family are en- 
rolled upon their salary-lists. As in the same way 


the sons of the proprietors have also been taught the | 


business practically in the shops, a pleasant feeling 
has naturally been generated between employer and 
employed. 


The system of sharing in a suitable degree with | 


the employer the prosperity of the firm has found a 
response on their part in a cheerful acquiescence in 
the bearing of a similar proportion of the burden in 
times of depression. 

The New England free-school system and its re- 
sults are too well known to be dwelt upon here, and 
a fine school-house, crowning one of the rolling hills 
near by, is flanked as a sequence by a neat brick 
building, in which are located the “ Young Men’s 
Christian Union ” and a “Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation,” composed of the operatives employed in 
the factory. 

The Union furnishes rooms for meetings, and 
owns a library and reading-room, the former con- 
taining many standard works on the sciences and 


mechanics, as well as general literature, and the lat- 


ter the usual assortment of periodicals. 

The Savings and Loan Association has contrib- 
uted as much to their physical comfort as the Union 
does to their mental and spiritual wants. The New- 
Englander is essentially frugal by nature, and the 
combined savings of the Association loaned out to 
them again on bond and hortgage have enabled them 
to own their homes, which cover the neighboring 
hill-slopes, and take the form of neat Gothic cot- 
tages. These are embowered in many instances in 
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fine old trees, and have an element of refinement 
about them and their surroundings unfortunately 
absent from the homes of working-men as a rule. 

In pursuing their daily labors in the factory the 
good results of the exceptionally advantageous condi- 
tions under which they work were clearly apparent 
to the most casual observer. 

With comfortable homes, frequent opportunities 
for study and recreation, and a fair day’s pay for an 
honest day’s work, inevitably comes that sturdy self- 
respect that squalor and oppression as certainly ob- 
literate. 

That catch-phrase, ‘‘ the dignity of labor,” is 
richly deserving of the ill-repute into which it has 
fallen. Labor fer se is not dignified, it only becomes 
so when performed under dignified conditions. 

But to return to the operatives of whom we were 
speaking. Our many questions were always an- 


| swered pleasantly and intelligently, each man giving 


us information in regard to his work in a way to in- 
dicate a familiarity on his part with the underlying 
principles of chemistry or mechanics, in so far at 
least as they pertained to his branch of the work. 


| Theirs was evidently not routine knowledge, since 


they knew not only that a thing was so, but why it 
was so, 

Among the young women native refinement was 
as apparent as intelligence, and in their work an 
artistic feeling was noticeably predominant. Their 
nimble fingers followed with that feeling the tracery 
of vine and flower upon the ware ; and, neatly and 
plainly dressed, they challenged in no small degree 
our admiration as well as respect. 

The whistle blew at six o’clock ; the men and 
maidens trooped out into the court-yard, and some 
who lived far away drove off in well-appointed equi- 
pages, and with them we left the factory to set our 
faces homeward. As we had shaken hands for the 
last time with our kind guide and were entering the 
train, it occurred to the artist that every teapot in the 
factory was seized and possessed of a number, and 
that he did not know the one borne by our frofég?é. 
In a moment he rushed out on the rear platform of 
the car and shouted to our friend— 

“ What is the number of our teapot ?” 

“ No. 27640.” 


—_— 


UNANSWERED. 


a poet mists of thought that, welling through 
the mind, 

Drift into shadows vague and undefined— 

Fancies that faint before they meet desire, 

And, quivering with the breath of life, expire ; 


Sweet cadences of unvoiced thought that stray 
From wandering worlds of music far away— 
Wild, wailing melodies that but suggest 
With tremulous uncertainty the unexpressed ; 


Memories of soul-songs that we do not hear, 
Strains from afar that never have been near— 
Echoes of answers affluent of bliss, 

Vagrants from dreamland floating down to this : 


O inner life, that dwell’st apart on earth, 
Interrogating Heaven for thy birth, 

Whose silence fills the interlude of sound 
With a dumb agony of eloquence profound ! 


Is there no latent fire that can reveal 

A rapturous response to what we feel ? 

No harmony to voice the still-born song, 

Whose mighty impotence makes weakness strong ? 


O question, traversing the realms of space, 
I, listening for my answer, faintly trace 
Its last vibrations sighing in refrain, 

‘** Always to question is the joy of pain !” 















A GERMAN TOWN AND CASTLE. 


A GERMAN TOWN AND CASTLE. 


EAR the little village of Schwenningen, and 
| deep hidden within the shades of the Black 
Forest, the river Neckar has its source. Flowing 
onward from its dark confinement, passing through 
deep ravines, and at the foot of high and rugged 
mountains, it at last joins its waters with those of the 
Rhine. 

The Neckar is an historical stream. Its waters 


b it. o> 


Opposite this, and on the right bank, is the vine-clad 
Heiligenberg. Between these two heights the river 
runs with hardly a ripple in its course. At the foot 
of K6nigsstuhl, and on the narrow shelf between it 
and the water, are the quaint German houses of 
Heidelberg. Both hills are studded and softened 
with trees and shrubs, and on the side of Kénigsstuhl 
rest the ruins of the far-famed castle. Some of the 





PART OF THE COURT-YARD, CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 


have been dyed with the blood of many a friend and 
foe. Roman, Swede, French, and German, have here 
given up their lives. During its course to join the 
greater river, it now dashes and foams along, or, the 
mountain-sides receding, flows with peaceful calm 
past vineyard and castle-ruin. 

Just before it joins its forces with the Rhine there 
rises on its left bank the majestic hill of Kénigsstuhl. 





town’s houses show themselves above the tree-tops 
on the hill-side, but most of them cling about the 
old cathedral tower, or reflect themselves in the 
placid waters of the Neckar. Here is one of the 
oldest seats of learning in the world; here Tilly, 
Adolphus, and Turenne, have fought their wars ; here 
are Nature’s gifts scattered with a generous hand ; 
and here isa place for one torest and live. Heidelberg 
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has an eventful history. Many a time has it been 
sacked, nearly destroyed, and its people murdered. 
Springing from the mysteries of mythology, it has 
been possessed by Roman, Frank, Swede, and French. 
For five centuries it was the home of the Electors 
Palatine, till Philip, on account of his religious war, 
removed the seat of his government to Mannheim. 
Not only has man assailed Heidelberg, but the ele- 
ments, too, have wreaked vengeance upon it. In 
1278 the Neckar overflowed its banks; in 1288 a 
conflagration destroyed its houses, and in 1348 the 
black plague its people. Heidelberg, too, has been 
the seat of religious excitements. Here Luther held 
his famous disputation, and Calvin, too, preached 
his doctrines. Here was held the first Protestant 
worship, and Otho Henry favored the Reformation. 


To the Thirty Years’ War the town owes much | 


of its misfortune. When Frederick V., to please 
his wife Elizabeth, who would “ rather eat dry bread 
at a king’s table than feast at that of an elector,” 
accepted the crown of Bohemia, he opened him- 
self to great oppression from the imperialists. First 
came Tilly, backed by the emperor’s forces, who 
marched through town to castle, leaving victims and 
smouldering ruins behind him. Then came Gal- 


las, and the scenes of woe again; and what with | 


attacks of the Swedes and Adolphus, the life of Hei- 
delberg flickered and would have died out, had not 
the peace of 1648 been declared, when Charles Lou- 
is, son of Frederick V., recovered his patrimony. 
After a short prosperity under his careful man- 


agement came the troubles with the French. The | 


daughter of Louis marrying Philip of Orleans, the 
grasping Louis XIV. requested military aid from 
the Palatinate against Leopold, and, upon being re- 
fused, sent his general, Turenne, against the coun- 
try. Now, again, was Heidelberg to suffer, and yet 
not meet her hardest fate. Louis XIV. still made 


trouble, and at Louis’s death claimed Heidelberg as | in Roman, 


his possession. There were long wars, and treaties, 
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ble-windows. The streets are long, narrow, and 
usually so paved as to render the trial of a pedestrian 
and stranger something miradile dictu. Beer-gar- 
dens abound, and on many an evening gay songs 
float up from the white-walled inclosures. It is 
a sleepy, quiet old town ; and an air of comfort and 
antiquity hangs about every short-skirted matron, yel- 
low-headed child, and dingy court-yard. 

Of course, in a university town, one’s chief inter- 
est culminates in the university itself. Cambridge 
without Harvard would be the shell without the 
meat. But with us the buildings of the univer- 
sity are grouped together, and a bold attempt is 
made to so arrange them relatively as to form a 
pleasing and artistic combination. In Germany, on 
the other hand, we find one building of the univer- 
sity here, another there. They have seemingly no 
connection with one another. Then, too, we may 
search for beauty in a German university in vain. 
Their architecture defies criticism by its ugliness. 
Many of our factories are more to be admired. 
Imagine a square building of reddish brick, studded 
with small and many-paned windows, and surmount- 
ed by some abortion called a belfry, and you have 
the chief beauties of a German college. Heidel- 
berg University offers no change from the common 
attributes. Its buildings are in every part of the 
town. You stumble upon the students with their 
small caps as they issue from some dismal, high- 
| walled alley ; and professors, wise and bookish-look- 
ing, emerge from the dilapidated doorways of their 
lecture-rooms. But well may the doorways be di- 
lapidated, and the buildings odd and uninteresting. 
It is an old university that we are contrasting with 
| ourown. Harvard is an infant compared to it. It 
was founded in 1386. Its list of professors contains 
| such names as those of Mittermaier and Von Vange- 

row, one the most learned in criminal law, the other 
Crellius, professor in surgery, taught at 
Heidelberg ; and so the long list swells of men of re- 


and cruelties of Melac and Chamilly. They spared | nown who have imparted their knowledge in these 
neither town, people, nor castle. Bent upon destruc- | old buildings. The largest building of the university 
tion, they brandished everywhere the sword and the | is situated in Ludwigsplatz, and contains the library, 
known the world over, and which consists of two 


torch. 

But yet, not discouraged, did Heidelberg wait 
and hope, and when the Peace of Ryswick was pro- 
nounced, Charles Philip repaired castle, town, ‘and 
church, and cheered the people on by his activity 
and zeal. In later years, Heidelberg by treaty came 
to Baden, and to Charles Frederick’s wise care is 
due the present town. 
tory—simply a tale of continued wars, and trouble, 
and disappointment. 

It seems, looking at Heidelberg, as though a 
wise hand had selected this spot as its site. 
narrow shelf upon which rest the houses will not 
admit of their being separated into squares, and 
parks, and broad streets ; but, instead, they are jum- 
bled into a complete, curious, interesting whole. 
Their roofs overlap, their back-yards run into one 
another ; and the university, cathedral, and hotels, 
seem all parts of one. The houses, of stone, or 


covered walls of plaster, have steep roofs and ga- | 


This is its condensed his- | 


The | 


hundred thousand volumes. It is rich in curious and 
old manuscripts. Among them is the Palatine Li- 
brary, which was taken during the Thirty Years’ 
War, and presented to the pope. In 1815, however, 
Pius VII. returned it to the university. When Til- 
ly sacked the town his soldiers littered their horses 
with the rare manuscripts the library then contained. 
But even that wholesale destruction could not de- 
stroy all the valuables. Remaining now is the “ Co- 
dex of the Greek Anthology of the Eleventh Century.” 
Here we may see the original writing of Thucydides 
in his manuscript. Here, too, are the tracings of Plu- 
tarch and Luther. The prayer-book of unfortunate 
Elizabeth reposes in its glass case, and around it lies 
the accumulated wealth of centuries-old manuscripts. 
The schools of this university could constitute a 
dozen colleges—two museums of natural history ; 
a chemical laboratory ; schools of mining, engineer- 
ing, law, and medicine ; colleges of agriculture and 
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forestry ; an observatory ; and seminaries of philolo- 
gy, theology, and bibliology. Men have come to 
Heidelberg from all parts of the world. Its scholars 
are found in our far West and in the East. It is the 
Alma Mater of many a one famed in letters, politics, 
and business. 

One always looks for the students of Heidelberg 
at his first arrival. They are not as often seen, how- 
ever, as are the students of some of our American 
colleges. When seen, they are easily recognizable 
by their short jackets, scarred faces, and jaunty red 
caps with strange devices. Their great pastime is 
dueling. Across the river is a building especially 
for that purpose. Having covered arms, faces, and 
hands, with impenetrable obstructions, and resem- 
bling in their dress a diver rather than a student, 
they slash away at one another with long, sharp 
blades. , 

Another pastime is to form processions at night, 
gathered about a fire in Ludwigsplatz, flit about in 
fantastic uniforms, sing songs, and indulge in general 
hilarity. The sleeping-quarters are scattered pro- 
miscuously about the town. Every other house seem- 
ingly is tenanted by some red-capped, pipe-smoking 
seeker after knowledge. In their gifts to one an- 
other they usually present the student-pipe or beer- 
glass, covered with inscriptions, and forever treasured. 

One often wonders if there exists a German town 
not having a cathedral of some sort. They be- 
come as tiresome as the never-ending monotony of 
our Western Plains. You stumble upon them as 
you turn some corner. The guide opens his mouth 
only to give utterance to the now- stereotyped 
phrase, ‘‘ This cathedral is one of the oldest in Eu- 
rope!” It has so long been sounded in our ears 
that it has grown overpowering. Even the sight of 
some lofty spire fills us with distrust; the very 
word cathedral becomes a nightmare. But even at 
Heidelberg we were not to be free. Turning a 
sharp corner, and there, there rose the great pile of 
stone, the cathedral. Around it crowd the small, 
dingy houses. About its sides cling the various 
booths of petty traders. It is not handsome, pos- 
sesses no interest, unless it be the sight of bare- 
headed, yellow-haired children going in and out its 
doorway as they offer prayers before the altar and 
pass into school. It is here, too, that we may see 
the novel sight of one church for two denominations 
—the Protestant and Catholic. Yet this one roof 
serves for both, with only the high partition dividing 
them. And so, wandering about, will the peculiar 
allurements of Heidelberg unfold themselves. At 
odd corners some new interest is awakened at sight 
of the fantastic facade of an old inn, or may chance 
we stumble upon the Renaissance architecture of St. 
Peter’s. Another sight, too, is the arched bridge 
across the Neckar. Gracefully resting upon strong 
pillars of stone, it commands a view of river-valley, 
town, and castle, at once beautiful and complete. 

But Heidelberg has, perhaps, properly speaking, 
only two really chief objects of interest—the one 
the university, and the other that relic of a long- 
past age, the castle. 

VOL. V.—32 


Heidelberg Castle is a part of Germany, so long 
has it stood upon the hill-side and watched passing 
events below. It has seen the old town alive with 
importance when the Palatine Electors here had 
their quarters. And it has seen the counts betake 
themselves away to gladden the rival town of Mann- 
heim. It has looked down upon Germany when civil 
war has convulsed and invading foe assailed her. It 
has watched the progress of the long Thirty Years’ 
War, the Seven Years’ War, and the invasion of the 
French, Tilly, Turenne, and Melac, have succes- 
sively battered at its walls. The heavens, too, have 
waged battle against it. It has been struck by light- 
ning again and again. 

Looking up from the town, the ruins present a 
noble sight. They cling to the hill-side, three hun- 
dred feet above, and the turrets, and towers, and 
broken walls, shoot up from the mass of verdant foli- 
age. Back of it, rising to a still higher elevation, is 
K@nigsstuhl ; and far to the left the Great Terrace 
stands firm and defiant. 

Heidelberg Castle has not only looked down upon 
historical events, but also has a history of its own. 
It sprung from the middle ages. In 1294 Rudolph 
built the first structure. As years rolled on, one 
ruler, one Count Palatine after another, added to the 
group his peculiarly-styled habitation, until at last a 
group was composed, not excelled, perhaps unequaled, 
by any then in Europe. But, if perfect in years 


| past, before man and the heavens had directed their 


fires against it, the grand old castle is no less beau- 
tiful in these later years. It is the pride of Ger- 
many, and even unpoetical government has ordered 
that it should no longer be allowed to fall to ruin, 
but that care should be taken to keep it as it is. But 
the usefulness of the castle has departed. Once the 
home of the electors, it has been deserted since the 
seventeenth century. 

From the town a pathway leads to the ruin, and 
winds by easy grades up the hill-side. Passing 
through the lanes lined with curious old houses, and 
then entering through the outer gateway of the cas- 
tle, one is at last free to look about and admire the 
prospect. 

Round about are cool shades of lofty trees ; 
dripping streams and splashing fountains entreat us 
to linger. Below lie town, and river, and distant 
mountains. Through the trees, half hidden by the 
foliage, green with clinging vines, are seen the strong 
walls, the moats, the bridges, and the turrets, of the 
far-famed castle. We have read of it ; we have stud- 
ied its beauties often before; we know its histo- 
ry. Yet here it actually is before us: cross but the 
drawbridge, and we enter that yard where have been 
enacted so many well-known scenes. No matter to 
what nation one may belong, the influence this sight 
produces on the feelings is peculiar and novel. It is 
more potent than even Westminster. This satisfies 
our ideal of a perfect ruin on the banks of a Ger- 
man stream. Every wall, every building, moat, and 
window, we have studied and read of. Dating its 
birth to the remote ages of later history, so often 





fought for, so long the home of Frederick, Eliza- 
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beth, Otho, and Rupert—what wonder is it that one 
enters its inclosure almost with reverence? Enter- 
ing the court-yard, some cool day, when the sky is 


very bright, one feels no gloom at the sad fate of 


those so long dead, and rather gives himself up to 
perfect enjoyment. For it is beautiful. Over our 


heads, as the long, arched passage is entered leading | 


from the garden, hang the teeth of the murderous 
portcullis. They are old and rusty now, but how 
alert were they when Tilly or Turenne marched 
across the drawbridge! The towers under which 
one passes, and from which the teeth suspend, is a 
square-topped, uninteresting building, built in 1541 
by Louis V. 

Passing, then, under the old teeth, we are in the 
court-yard, On all its sides are the buildings of former 
grandeur. They present all styles of architecture. 
Here is one with the style of the fourteenth, another 
of the fifteenth, and yet others of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Fancy has had free sway. 
Each elector has patronized his particular architect, 
and used the style peculiar to his generation. The 
roofs now are gone. Time has clipped the carvings 
and destroyed some of the statues. Ivy-vines cling 
about the decorated pillars, twine themselves in and 
out some long open window. The sunlight falls upon 
the olden sun-dial opposite us, and the homes of Hen- 
ry, Rupert, and Frederick, cast long shadows upon 
the paved and grass-grown court-yard. Has any 
reader been among these ruins at moonlight? They 
have a strange hush about them then. The stat- 
ues seem to walk from their niches; the ghostly 
shadows are longer and fainter ; there is perfect soli- 
tude, and perchance there may be a chill run over 
you as the ivy-leaf rustles in the breeze. Are you 
again curious, reader? And do you, student, hunger 
for dates and facts? If so, the guide-book will say 
to you in such a year Rupert built this structure ; in 
another Otho Henry erected this. Let it suffice us 
to wander at will through crumbling doorways, up 
carved staircases, and about the roofless chambers. 
They tell their own story of age; and when, at 
home, we may find that their looks did not belie 
them, we may know their age. In fact, everything 
about Heidelberg Castle tells of age, there are such 
decay and such desolation about the ornamented 
walls and tall towers. . 

Around us, then, in the court-yard, are the ruined 
piles of the far-famed castle. On our left is the 
tall facade of Rupert’s Building. Its walls are dec- 
orated with inscriptions and designs, and its inte- 
rior filled with winding stairs and airy chambers. 
Next to this, and a little back from the yard, is the 
oldest portion of the castle—Rudolph’s Building. 
This is so old that it almost reflects antiquity. Here 
are subterranean vaults and dark old chambers, all 
telling of its strength in the middle ages. Here, in 
the fifteenth century, were held the great court fes- 
tivals. Here, no doubt, Rudolph felt secure. And 
what a change it must present from the busy scenes 
of the year 1294, when it was built! Now there is 
moss upon the stones, the windows are empty and 


blank, and time has here torn down a chimney, there | 





chipped a cornice. Tall trees grow about its mossy 
porch, and usually some quiet-minded horse con- 
tentedly feeds upon the greensward where six hun- 
dred years ago, Rudolph mounted his steed of war. 

Joining this building is Rupert's, built in 1349. 
It was burned by Tilly and Turenne; and to-day it 
is used as a cooper’s shop. It lacks interest, and 
one usually passes it by, to stand at last before that 
building facing the entrance, and filling almost one 
side of the court-yard. Before its fagade one al- 
most involuntarily stops. It is one of the richest 
of them all. High, and of the Gothic order, it has 
stood for nearly three hundred years looking out 
upon the old yard. On the four gables are genii 
with cornucopias and birds, and between the God- 
dess of Justice, with sword and balance. There are 
the arms of its builder, Frederick IV., and his con- 
sort. In niches are four rows of statues of the an- 
cestors of the reigning house of Bavaria, from Char- 
lemagne to Otho. Here are Charles the Great, and 
Otho, and Louis. Some of them have lost a leg, 
some an arm, some a nose; but, weather-beaten as 
they are, their beauty and interest still remain. The 
windows have heavy decorations, and over the door- 
way to the balcony is the inscription—*‘ Fredericus 
comes palatinus Rheni S. Rom. imperii elector dux 
Bavariz hoc palatium divino cultui et commodoe 
habitatione exstruendum et major suorum imaginibus 
exorandum curavit Anno Dom. MDCVII.” But all 
concede the building on the side of the castle oppo- 
site Rudolph’s Building to be the finest of the group. 
The architecture of this Otho Henry’s palace is Ital- 
ian. In every conceivable place of the facade is a 
statue. The window-sills are carved and ornamented, 
and the wide stairs leading to the spacious hall are 
stately and grand. From the one side of the palace, 
windows command a view of the Neckar Valley. 
Over the portal, supported by partly-destroyed fig- 
ures, are the arms of the architect, and an inscription 
to Otho. In the hall are scratched the names of ad- 
venturers who forgot the adage— 


** Fools’ names, like fools’ faces, 
Are always seen in public places.” 


The various statues in the niches of the facade fac- 
ing the yard represent Biblical characters. Here we 
see David, and Isaac, and Samson, and the long 
list of great departed. They are the work of Italian 
sculptors, who long since have perished, with their 
names. Although time has chipped them some- 
what, although they have passed through fire and 
siege, they still show the delicate touch, the grace- 
ful draping and master tracings of the artist’s hand. 
Wandering about the building, it seems sometimes 
as though gay faces would appear at the carved win- 
dow-sill. But only the birds flutter in and out where 
once were merry sounds of Otho’s court ; now the 
halls, the rooms, and the great cellar, are deserted 
and empty. 

From here subterranean pas sages lead to different 
buildings, and one carries you even to the level of the 
town, under the river-bed, and to the hill beyond. 
The permission is too often withheld to explore 
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these old passages, but students have at night effect- passage, and, winding past dark dungeons and kitch- 
ed an entrance, and with dark lanterns have crept | ens, reach a cellar of great dimensions. Here is the 


through the deserted and mouldy places where years 
ago brave knights would often hie for safety. 

The interior of the building, too, is beautiful in 
its decay. Grass grows in the crevices ; it is roof- 
less, and the doors are long since gone ; the rain 
and air have worn strange shapes out of the carved 
fireplaces and door-sills, In one room the sunlight 
falls through the ivy-covered window, and throws fit- 
ful shadows upon the grass-grown floor. Birds build 
their nests here, and the snows of winter and the 
summer heat find free access. 

Passing through a narrow passage under the build- 
ing of Frederick IV., one enters upon a broad, stone 
esplanade, perhaps sixty feet long by twenty broad, 
resting on the old walls of the castle. The air here 
is cool and damp. Around us are bases, and cor- 
nice, and clinging vine. On one side rise the sculpt- 
ured, fanciful walls of the Frederick Building. Jut- 
ting out at almost every corner are lions’ heads of 
stone, about which tiny birds flutter, and within 
which they build their nests. The windows, too, 
are often torn from the sashes, and screened by the 
ivy. Just to the right, the great, octagonal tower 
looms proudly up. But it is when we look over the 
stone railing that the beauties of the Balcony begin 
to unfold themselves. Imagine the scene, those of 
you who have not leaned upon this railing in the 
early morn or eve. Below are tree-tops breaking 
here and there, and showing bright-green grass-plots 
rich and cool. Still farther down is the town. We 
can look upon its quaint roofs, and into the chimneys. 
The streets seem deep-cut, and turn and wind about 
snake-like in the distance. Here a park, with splash- 
ing fountain ; there a beer-garden, where we can even 
see the white tables. There is the Neckar and the 
arched bridge across it, throwing a deep shadow on 
the water underneath. There is the university, and 
St. Peter’s Church, and the old Platz. The Heili- 
genberg opposite is rich and green with vineyards, 
and stands bold and clear-cut against the deep-blue 


sky. Afar off, over house-tops, and dim in the dis- | 


tance, seen between the Geisberg and the Heiligen- 
berg, lies the valley of the Rhine; while, twisting 
like a silver thread along its length, the river flows 
onward to the sea. Backing the picture are the 
Haardt Mountains, and between them and us tall 
spires, and domes, and tops of castles, that tell of 


other towns, and lend their charm to the view. It is | 


Germany we look upon. We see the fertile valleys 
of the land of song, poetry, and history. Past, 
present, tradition, and tale, lend their aid to the 
prospect. Who would not rest for hours, and feast 
upon a scene that unfolds new beauties each day ? 
Who would not from this height gaze out upon a 
land where Tilly, Wallenstein, Gustavus, and Napo- 
leon—yes, too, Frederick the Great himself—have 
planned and fought their battles? 

But one must not linger here all the day if the 
castle’s wonders are to be seen. There is the libra- 
ry, and the museum, and, above all, the Great Tun, 
or wine-cask. To see the latter, we enter a long 





| 
| 





Tun. If one imagine for a moment the capacity of 
this. flask, he cannot but say to himself, “ Truly the 
stomach of the olden knight was great in its capacity 
for wine!" What bumpers they must have drunk to 
empty a cask holding eight hundred hogsheads, and 
standing twenty-four feet high! It is so large that a 
quadrille may be danced upon its rounded surface ! 
Round about are smaller casks, and balconies, and 
the statue of little Clemens Perko, who daily could 
swallow his allowance of eighteen bottles! Since 
1752 the Great Tun has been empty. But the cellar 
is damp, and, longing once more to be free from the 
sight of dungeons and mysterious passages, we crawl 
cut again to open air. 

Returning again by the same passage we entered 
by, through the yard, and under the old library- 
building near Otho’s Building, a shaded lane is 
reached leading to the large gardens. On the right, 
projecting into the path, is the octagonal tower so 
often observed from the town below. Here was 
once hung a large bell, and here, too, the French 
tried to work destruction with powder and ram. 
Lightning has set fire to it, time has torn away its 
windows, and now green vines cling closely to its 
scarred and battered walls. Overlooking town, bal- 
cony, and river, it forms a striking landmark from 
every point. Following to the right, the castle gar- 
dens are entered. Here trees with interlaced 
boughs allow the sunlight to fall in soft and fantas- 
tic shapes upon the grass and walks. No dead 
leaves offend us, and the sward is richand green. At 
one retreat a rustic seat invites repose, and from 
here the eye may wander far up the Neckar Valley. 
Following the path, past gem-like views, soon is 
reached the stone embankment called the Great 
Terrace. From here, what a view! Across the 
tree-tops rise the dismantled tower and walls. Be- 
low and beyond, the scene of the balcony, of town 
and Rhine Valley, is repeated, and high behind us is 
Kénigsstuhl. One may wander at will through the 
garden, coming now and then upon some under- 
ground passage—a mystery of an age long past— 
now upon a ruin of sculptured fountain. Often a 
tiny stream, with dash, and foam, and mimic roar, 
plunges down the steep incline to mingle with the 
Neckar. Birds are here to sing, and the whole 
gardens seem a perfect Eden to the traveler from 
America. Fresh, cool, green, beautiful, why should 
Elizabeth have preferred a more beautiful home and 
the miseries of a crown? At one end of the garden 
is the old tower, once nearly destroyed. When the 
French entered the castle they blew this tower up 
with powder. But so stoutly was it built that the 
only damage it sustained was to have a huge part 
of it forced out. The walls were then shown to be 
twenty-two feet thick! The portion now lies as it 
fell. The tower itself seems good for many years to 
come. The inner chambers are now exposed to 
view. 

The various paths about the gardens have been 
spoken of at perhaps too great length, but they offer 
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so many attractions that one may be excused for con- 
tinuing their praise. One in particular is unusually 
seductive by reason of its deep shade and fountain of 
cool, crystal water. The lower Prince’s Fountain, as 
it is called, was built by Charles Theodore—or, at 
least, the fountain-house close to it was. This 
Charles Theodore was a pater patria, if we may be- 
lieve the Latin inscription over the doorway. But 
whoever or whatever he was, he has the thanks of 
the people of the nineteenth century for providing 
such a sanissima scaturigo. 

If Frederick V. was not possessed of good taste 
and wisdom when he accepted the Bohemian crown, 
he certainly was when he chose the daughter of 
James I. of England as his wife. Beautiful as well 
as clever, she received at the hands of the people of 
Heidelberg a sincere welcome. There is an inter- 
esting account of her entry into the old castle, and 
very full descriptions are given of the buildings her 
husband erected for her, the garden he planned, and 
the arch of welcome. While at the upper fountain, 
one may easily visit the English gardens and Eliza- 
beth Gate. The gate is very beautiful. The frieze 
of the arch is decorated with the lion of England 
and the Palatinate, and rests upon four, or rather 
eight, trunks of stone trees with clinging ivy, and 
decorated with animals. The Latin inscription on 
the frieze dedicates the arch to ‘‘ dearly - beloved 
Elizabeth, from Frederick V., in 1615.” So it was 
over two hundred years ago that Elizabeth passed 
under the carved way, and yet to-day its beauty 
has not departed. Age has only softened and re- 
fined it. 

The palace built for Elizabeth is more substan- 
tial than elegant. It rests upon the old walls built 
by Louis V. In its interior the rooms are large and 
spacious, and passages connect it with other parts of 
the castle. Standing near this are the ruins of the 
so-called ‘‘ Thick Tower.” I believe its chief attrac- 
tion, besides being built so long ago as 1533, is its 
large banqueting-hall—so spacious that we know 
not how many might feast there. Its destruction, 
like many other parts of the castle, is due to Melac. 
The gardens are still kept in some order. They 
command a view of the town and the distant Rhine. 

And so, at each step, the beauties of the castle- 
grounds unfold themselves. We may wander along 
the Little Terrace with dripping springs, and foun- 
tains, and cool shade, and again pass to the Great 
Terrace on the north part of the grounds, and which 
we have mentioned. Leaving this, a path leads to 
the grotto, and we may see the Rhine-god reposing 
by the basin-side. There is Neptune’s fountain, 





too, and halls, grottoes, and fish-ponds, thrust them- 
selves forward at every turn. Tiring of this, we 
may leave the castle-grounds and toil up to the Mol- 
kencur, from where one may see over hill and dale, 
and far away to remote German forests and moun- 
tains. On the way is passed the Getta spring or 
cave. This, I believe, is the only spot about which 
a legend has been told. This Getta, a teller of for- 
tunes for young and old, possessed such beauty that 
a young adventurer, seeking his future fate, was 
possessed of love for the fair fortune-teller. Pity for 
both, the love was returned, their affection plighted, 
and the next day, happy and buoyant, the young 
man returned, Alas for expectations! A wolf with 
bloody jaws was devouring his beautiful one—her 
reward for proving unfaithful to the commands of 
the priestess that she should love no mortal man. 

We may again enter the castle-yard and climb 
the steps leading to Louis’s Building with its do- 
mestic offices, and great kitchen with fireplace large 
enough to roast whole oxen before it. In the yard, 
too, there is the deep draw-well, hewed in solid 
granite, and with a canopy supported by four of the 
pillars that formed the palace of Charlemagne at 
Ingelheim. Around this well how often is the artist 
seated, and the devoted student of Murray ; the one 
intent upon the beauties of the yard spread out before 
him, the other forming his opinions of the scene from 
“personal observations,” as he proudly says after- 
ward! Near by is the great, broken fountain-basin, 
cracked, moss-grown, almost hidden by the trees and 
shrubs surrounding it. There are numerous nooks 
and corners ; there are deserted, decaying rooms ; 
there are high towers with broad views to be had 
from their summits ; there are many, many ways to 
while away the hours—to revel in enjoyment. 

But shall we see more ? Shall we, these hot days, 
still wander about on her explorations, led by the 
will-o’-the-wisp Curiosity? Shall we visit again and 
again the towers and moats, and great black dun- 
geons? Let us rather expend our energies climbing 
once more KSénigsstuhl from where Tilly poured down 
upon the castle his destructive fire, and again gaze 
down upon town, castle, garden, and river. Let us 
stay there long enough for the fair picture to be 
well painted upon our minds, so that when other 
scenes crowd themselves upon us we may never for- 
get this one. And, once seeing, we never shall for- 
get it. If in Venice we sail past silent palaces of 
glittering marble, if we climb the Duomo and look 
out upon the olive-clad hills around Florence, we 
may be sure that there will remain clear and dis- 
tinct the image of fair Heidelberg. 





IMPERFECTION. 


HENCE comes the old, silent charm whose ten- | Ah! whence the mightier charm that, age by age, 


der stress 
Has many a mother potently beguiled 
To leave her rosier children and caress 
The white brow of the frail, misshapen child ? 


Has lured so many a man, through spells un- 
known, 
To serve for years, in reverent vassalage, 
A beauteous bosom with a heart of stone! 
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THE HIGH STEEPLE OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM’S. 


I. 


“ ES, an’ an uncommon pretty young woman 
she ha’ grown too.” 

“ Not old enough for a sweetheart yet?” 

‘*Old eno’ an’ plenty. Catch sweethearts an’ 
birds a-waitin’ for cherries to ripen before they find 
out they’re sweet! Not that Annie cares for sweet- 
hearts, though, save as a girl should! I’ spite of her 
dark, wicked eyes, an’ her rare, takin’ ways, an’ her 
smile here an’ her word there, no doubt she is true 
at heart. Then she’s a proud lass an’ comes from 
a proud stock ; an’, till Master Trent came a-courtin’, 
Mistress Snow had nothing but frowns for any 0’ 
Annie’s lovers. Master Trent’s bound to win her, 
they say.” 

“ Master Trent ? Joshua Trent, o’ Manor Farm?” 

“None else, though he might easy ha’ married 
squire’s daughter an’ set up for a gentleman, but he 
never had an eye for any woman alive save Annie. 
Mistress Snow ull be main proud to see her girl at 
Manor Farm.” 

The two men, walking together along Tedding- 
ton highway, parted company here, and Will Ware 
took the lane which led past the shadows of the 
great oaks of the Chase to Farmer Snow’s. Will 
had not been in Teddington parish for three years, 
but he had forgotten nothing about his early sweet- 
heart. Annie had been but sixteen when he bade 
her good-by before setting out on his long voyage, 
yet Will’s nimble tongue had already found many 
a chance to whisper words into her ear which made 
her eyes droop and her color come, and they had 
parted with a farewell kiss, long remembered by him 
with a wild thrill of passionate hope. Now, thank 
God! that weary interval of waiting was over; he 
was at home again, and, forty-eight hours after set- 
ting his foot in the parish, and greeting his freshly- 
widowed mother, he was on his way to see Annie 
Snow. 

He was still quivering with a curious pain and 
perplexity over the news he had just heard of a pos- 
sible rival, when he came in sight of the chimneys 
of Chase Farm, and the very look of them inspired 
a sort of comfort which gave him a hopeful view of 
his own prospects, and showed his and Annie’s fu- 
ture in a satisfactory light ; and here, just beyond 
the turning, were Farmer Snow and his wife, driv- 
ing down the lane in a smart new gig. 

“Well, now,” said Mistress Snow, whose cold 
gtay eyes saw everything ‘twixt sky and earth, “ if 
there isn’t Will Ware, as you ha’ been fretting to 
see! Sit down an’ wait, an’ what you want’ll trav- 


el toward you faster’n you can go to it.” 

“ Hilloa, lad!” cried easy, good-natured Farmer 
Snow, whose stalwart healthiness was a sight to see 
as he sat in his high wagon, clad in his buff-and-blue 
Sunday-suit, his heavy chin resting in his neck-cloth ; 
“the mistis says, ‘ There’s Will Ware '—an’ so it is, 
an’ no mistake !” 











“Will Ware, an’ no mistake!” cried the young 
fellow, joyfully, mounting the step of the gig and 
shaking hands with both husband and wife, and 
even snatching a kiss from the thin, close lips of 
Mistress Snow. ‘‘ You have grown younger and 
handsomer than ever,” he added, looking into her 


| face with his rollicking air and laughing glance. 


“’Tis the same kiss you gave me at good-by, you 
know.” 

“ You've lost none o’ your boldness goin’ up an’ 
down the world,” the mistress retorted, her white 
cheek taking a faint color under the salute. ‘ The 
master here thinks I’m old enough and plain enough, 
I'll be bound !” 

‘**T married the handsomest girl in all Tedding- 
ton, an’ I'll not confess as how I’ve used her so 
badly that she’s grown an old woman at forty,” said 
Farmer Snow, with one of his deep laughs. ‘‘ So 
you're back again, Will, an’ for good this time, I 
hear? I was glad when they told me you were 
goin’ to give up seafarin’ an’ stay home an’ take 
care of your old mother. Teddington parish lost a 
good man when your father died last winter, but he 
was failin’ fast, an’ you can fill his place, since you’ve 
come back to take up his trade.” 

** Yes,” returned Will, with asigh. “It does not 
seem the right thing, does it, to leave mother alone, 
an’ she so old, an’ I the only child left in her old age ? 
I can’t say ’tis my choosin’, for I love the sea best, 
an’ I was doin’ well. But I believe the Lord’s hand 
is in it all, for parson says so. I had not been at 
home an hour before Master Brown came in an’ 
told me he had a good openin’ for a brisk young 
fellow who minded no risks, an’ would not shrink 
from danger. ‘He needs to be a sort o’ sailor,’ 
said he, laughin’ as ’twere a joke; then went on to 
tell that Jem Strong, as he used to depend on for 
slatin’ high roofs and repairin’ weathercocks an’ 
water-spouts, was a-gettin’ too worthless to be trust- 
ed. For a man can’t drink his three pints every 
night, an’ double the allowance for Sundays, an’ 
have his eye sure an’ his arm steady in the morning. 
So you see, Master Snow, Brown thinks—as I know 
a good deal about carpenterin’ an’ the like, that I 
picked up along wi’ father, as a youngster, an’ am 
used to sailor’s work from bein’ a sailor before the 
mast for eight years—that the place might suit me 
better than any other. For I’m cool -headed an’ 
steady, an’ no doubt I do understand knottin’ an’ 
splicin’ ropes better than landsmen, an’ after my 
experience in all sorts o’ weather, 'tisn’t likely I'm 
goin’ to be scared by any kind o’ climbin’, when I 
can hold on by my eyelids. Then, besides, mother 
feels so thankful an’ happy to think o’ my gettin’ 
steady work in Teddington! There's plenty o’ mon- 
ey to be made by it—not regular wages, but I shall 
be paid by the job, an’ liberally too, as a man ought 
to be who risks his life.” 

“Lucky now that you was such a handy boy, an’ 
larned the trade,” observed Farmer Snow. “ An’, I 
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dare say, you had a chance to keep your hand in at 
sea?” 

“Indeed I did. "Twas always said on board the 
Helena that I had a better eye an’ a quicker hand 
than the ship-carpenter ; an’ the captain, he told me 
once I could make my fortune as a rigger.” 

“You'll never lose a chance o’ makin’ your for- 
tune by any extra modesty, Will Ware,” said Mis- 
tress Snow, tartly. 

The young man’s face fell. 

“What have I bragged on?” he asked, looking 
from one to the other with a troubled glance, ‘* Next 
to my poor old mother, I seem to have a right to 
expect interest an’ kindness from my old friends.” 

“Oh, lad, the mistis will have her joke,” said 
the kind farmer, laughing, but with an uncomfort- 
able air, while his wife’s grim face did not alter. 
“Were you bound to the farm? We can’t tum 
back to-day, even for an old friend like you, Will.” 

**Is Annie home?” inquired the young fellow, 
sheepishly, the blood rushing to his face. 

‘Annie is busy,” said Mistress Snow, curtly. 
“Come again, Will, an’ we'll all be home an’ wel- 
come you gladly.” 

Will stepped to the ground and watched the 
pair drive off. For a few moments his heart was 
heavy as lead. Were they changed, or had his own 
over-eager, over-hungry heart demanded too much? 
Must he consider his journey at an end, his visit 
postponed until another day, with the house in sight, 
and Annie almost within sound of his voice? Even 
if she were busy, it was not likely her occupations 
could be arduous on this Saturday afternoon ; and, if 
she were finishing a new bonnet or gown for the 
Sunday, might he not sit by her side and tell her 
what would be most becoming? He regained his 
audacity, and instead of turning back strode jaunti- 
lyon. The great farm-yard gate was wide open, 
and he entered and stood looking about him, re- 
newing with delight each old homely impression, 
and feeling as if he recognized even the tiny ducks 
and chicks, like balls of fluffy down, obediently fol- 
lowing their mother’s sharp cluck. A monster tur- 
key-cock, alone in his glory, strutted and gobbled ; 
a long line of ducks solemnly followed their leader 
from the pond ; half a dozen calves in the paddock, 
approached the bars and sniffed toward him hun- 
grily ; while the great mastiff chained to his kennel 
watched the intruder with a cautious eye. 

‘Giant, is that you?” said Will; and, with a 
joyful bark, the dog threw himself on the young 
man, licking his face and whining. It seemed to 
Will a good sign to have such a welcome from An- 
nie’s own dog, and he went forward and knocked at 
the open door of the great kitchen of Chase Farm. 

Mistress Snow was well known to be the best 
housekeeper in both Great and Little Teddington, and 
the perfection of polished brightness, and the repose 
of a full week’s accomplished work, reigned in her 
kitchen this Saturday afternoon. The rows of pew- 
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| that a stout hand had rubbed them to their cleanest 


that morning. A young maid-servant sat at the open 
window, surreptitiously putting a fresh ribbon in her 
Sunday bonnet in the absence of her sharp-eyed and 
sharper-tongued mistress, and at the sound of the 
knock came running to the door. 

“Is Miss Annie Snow at home?” Will inquired, 
with some trepidation. 

‘* She’s in the laundry-yard, a-gatherin’ the dam- 
ask-roses, sir,” answered the little maid, looking 
with admiration at the sailor’s tall, well-knit figure, 
bronzed face, blue eyes, and clustering brown curls. 

Will had regathered boldness from the unchanged 
aspect of the farmhouse, and, telling the little maid 
that he would go out to her young mistress, strode 
across the black-oaken floor of the kitchen, and 
went through the scullery-door to the garden ; for 
well enough he remembered where the damask-roses 
grew. It was a pretty spot: the grass was close-cut, 
and grew soft as velvet ; on one side a hedge of priv- 
et separated it from the kitchen-garden, where all 
sorts of summer vegetables were ripening in the June 
sunshine ; and on the other hand the long dairy-house 
inclosed it from the farm-yard. Then, in front, were 
the great rose-trees, which were Mistress Snow’s 
boast and pride, and to-day they were in full blow, 
and made a superb bank of color with their mul- 
titudinous crimson, pink, and white petals massed 
against the vivid greenery ; and there— 

“* Gathering flowers, herself the fairest "— 
stood Annie Snow, with her apron full of damask- 
roses, 

Even had there been no other reason, Will must 
have checked himself for a moment’s gaze at this 
pretty sight. A sheet of snowy linen lay spread 
over the grass, upon which was piled a pyramid of 
the roses, while Annie was still occupied in pulling 
more from the half-stripped bushes. Will had re- 
membered the young girl’s beauty with a weight 
upon his heart and tongue for many a year; but she 
had grown a woman since he saw her last. Her hair 
no longer clustered in the curly crop he remembered, 
but was neatly braided ; yet nothing could alter the 
delicate little curls and rings which shaded her fore- 
head and temples. Her eyes were as dark as her 
hair, or seemed so from the shade of the thick, black 
Jashes ; but one could hardly tell what was their 
color, for when Annie looked she held the man she 
looked at under the spell of her gaze, and he was 
helpless, and not until she smiled with tender curves 
of the beautiful lips, and droll little dimples, did her 
victim gather heart. Just at this moment Will could 
not tell whether she were more absorbed in gathering 
roses or listening to a dark, stern-faced man who 
stood close beside her, whispering occasionally some 
trifling word, while his eyes fastened, as if insatiable, 
upon the young girl’s rounded, babyish curves of 
cheek and throat. Her apron was full of the fra- 
grant petals, and, as she turned to empty them, she 
caught a glimpse of Will on the porch, and uttered 


ter dishes and pans shone like silver; the brasses | a cry. He strode forward, and, between her surprise 
were brightened into mirrors, which reflected every | and his seizing her hands, the apron dropped and the 
ray of color and light ; while tables and chairs showed | roses fell to the ground. 
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Annie bent her head with a devouring blush, and 

said, faintly, “I dropped the roses!” and they both 
went down upon their knees, and began picking 
them up. Will had found one chance to gaze into 
the depths of Annie’s eyes, and discovered there a 
fire which leaped to meet the blaze in his own. 
But nothing could be said before Joshua Trent, who 
stood regarding them both sullenly ; and, accordingly, 
the sailor, scrambling to his feet, turned and greeted 
his rival. 

Master Trent wasted no graciousness upon the 
intruder, but Will gave small heed to his lowering 
glance and forbidding air, and, giving him not 
another look or thought, turned back to Annie, 
whose cheeks had gained a color more delicious than 
the hue of her own roses. 

“You were gathering these for the linen-closet 
just before I went away, Annie,” he said, softly. 
She looked up at him without a word, but he knew 
that she remembered the day he had kissed her for 
the first and only time. ‘ Did you know that I had 
come home, Annie?” he said again. 

** Yes,” she answered, uncer her breath. 
ther told me how you had come home.” 

“T should ha’ come to see you yesterday,” Will 
pursued. ‘‘ But there’s many a thing to be settled 
at home—father being gone, you know.” 

“I was sorry—I thought of you—I went to see 
your mother,” faltered Annie, with a timid glance 
of love and pity. 

“ Bless you for your kindness!” cried Will, rapt- 
urously. ‘“ Mother never told me.” 

“T hear,” broke in Master Trent’s rasping voice 
—‘“TI hear that you have been discharged from your 
ship, an’ will have to earn your bread in Teddington 
henceforth ?” 

Will stared at him. 

“ What d’ye mean, man?” he asked, shortly. 

“IT mean what I say,” retorted Trent, with a 
grin. “ You be discharged, ben’t you?” 

‘**Oh, have it your own way. I certainly have 
my discharge in my pocket, an’ I hope to earn my 
bread and more too in Teddington,” said Will, too 
happy to feel exasperation at such an innuendo. 

“I didn’t hear what they brought against you,” 
pursued Trent, “but I knew you was discharged.” 

Will glared at him a moment ; thep, finding re- 
sentment out of place, turned back to Annie, and, 
leaning over her shoulder, helped her to pick the 
roses, throwing them into her lifted apron, while he 
whispered over and over his raptures at meeting her. 
Once his cheek touched the little pink ear, and they 
started apart guiltily. 

“T’m afraid you’re not entertained, Master 
Trent,” said. Annie, returning to a consciousness of 
her double duties, and remembering the claims of 
her rebuffed suitor, who stood glooming in the back- 
ground. ‘‘ But then you know Will Ware is an old 
friend, an’ I’ve not seen him since I was grown 


up.” 
“Oh,” rejoined Trent, with an effort at a smile, 
which was rendered hideous by his rage coming in 


collision with this sudden necessity for politeness, 


“ Fa- 








“*T can wait until Will Ware goes. Your mother 
asked me to stay to tea and supper, Annie.” 

‘You'll stay too, Will?” she cried, looking up at 
him. 

“No,” said he, gravely, remembering his repulse 
from Mistress Snow. “I came only to have one 
look at you, Annie, an’ to bring you a few poor keep- 
sakes I picked up in foreign parts. I'd like to stay 
if your mother had asked me, Annie,” he added, 
looking into her face and sighing. Her loveliness 
stirred so maddening a thrill that he experienced a 
powerful, almost painful emotion, when her full 
glance answered his. He thrust his hand into his 
pocket and brought out his little presents, just to 
hide the rush of feeling which came over him. 

“T’ve brought you a queer fan, Annie,” said he. 
“Tt smells o’ sandal-wood, an’ you may like it. An’ 
here’s some shells from Ceylon, and some ivory carv- 
ings from China and Bombay, which may make you 
laugh, they are so queer. An’ here's a sort 0’ pock- 
et, such as the Indian women make in America.” 

He tossed them one after another into her lap as 
she sat on the bench, 

‘*T’ve another present for you, Annie,” he whis- 
pered in her ear, “but that shall wait.” 

Here he half drew a little ring with sapphires 
from his waistcoat-pocket, then slid it back. 

“Since ’tis the fashion to give presents in pub- 
lic,” observed Master Trent, advancing with a sour, 
disagreeable laugh, “I'll take this opportunity to 
give you a little box wi’ something in it for you, An- 
nie, which may have cost as much as Will Ware's 
trumpery, although I didn’t go so far for it.” 

“T make no gifts to a girl who counts their cost 
in counting their worth,” cried Will, hotly. “ But 
let’s see Master Trent’s present, Annie, an’ we’ll 
guess how many golden guineas he paid for it.” 

Annie was used to being casus de//i between her 
lovers, hence cared little about these defiant sar- 
casms, and sat meanwhile holding a brilliant conch- 
shell to her ear with the zaive wonder of a child at 
the roar. But, as Trent handed her his offering, she 
dropped the shell and took the little box, smiling 
and blushing as she looked up into the grim, yellow 
face. Then she threw Will a glance which con- 
vinced him that in spite of all these coquetries she 
cared nothing for Trent; and at last, after toying 
daintily with the little casket of purple morocco, 
opened it with a kittenish air, and then shrieked 
with rapture. 

“O Master Trent, I never did see anything so 
beautiful !” 

For on the satin lining lay a chain and locket of 
gold. The mind of a pretty girl is thoroughly sub- 
jective. For Annie to see beauty in any shape was 
to long to appropriate it to her own adornment. A 
flower was not half a flower until it nestled in her 
throat or hair. Hence now, after one glance at her 
costly present, she drew it out, and with a swift 
movement and arch smile clasped the necklace about 
her throat, and the locket, bright with blue enamel 
and set with pearls, hung down the snowy neck 
half exposed by the square cut of her bodice. 
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Each man gave a start. Will blushed jealously, 
while Trent's face lighted as he remembered that it 
was his locket which rose and fell with every breath 
of that tender breast. But neither spoke, and An- 
nie’s vain little heart sank, for she had expected flat- 
tery from both. 

**You might just say if I look nice in it!” she 
exclaimed, with a pout, as little understanding the 
gush of feeling which exalted both her lovers as a 
new-born babe understands the rapture of its moth- 
er’s kiss—“ Do I look so ugly, then?” she asked 
Will, with a little grimace, and, springing up, his 
presents slipped from her lap, and were scattered on 
the grass. ‘‘ Don’t mind, Will,” she said, coaxingly. 
“T’ll pick em up presently, but now I want to run 
to mother’s room an’ see how I look.” 

“T’ll tell you how you look, Annie,” cried Will, 
snatching her hand—“ you look as if all the beauti- 
ful things in the world were made for you ; not that 
they make you prettier, but that they show a man 
how beautiful they are when you wear them. Still, 
all the same, Annie—” 

“But what, Will?” she asked, as he broke off. 
‘* What were you going to say?” 

**T like you best i’ your plain gown with a rose 
in your hair. Nothing can make a rose more beau- 
tiful—no, not if it stands in a gold vase.” 

“ For my part,” said Master Trent, with elation, 
“TI like to see a woman bravely rigged out. My 
wife shall wear the handsomest silk gowns in Ted- 
dington—the ladies at the Chase shall not be finer. 
I'll put money in her purse, to let her buy what 
she will.” 

But Annie was not listening. She was standing 
beside Will ; his hand still clasped hers, and his look 
and touch moved something in her heart stronger 
than either vanity or coquetry. Presently her little 
fingers went up to the necklace, unfastened it, drew 
it off, and laid it back in the box. 

“ Thank you for giving me a chance to try on a 
real gold necklace, Master Trent,” she said, offering 
it to him with a little courtesy. 

**No, no, Miss Annie,” he answered, with a 
gruff laugh. “ You'll keep it, if you please, with 
many happy returns, for your birthday, which, I 
know, comes to-morrow. Mistress Snow herself 
gave me leave to present it to you.” ; 

Annie stood looking down. She could bear 
without a sign of emotion the news that a strong 
man loved her, but she was frightened at the thought 
that her mother might scold her. She was recog- 
nizing too late the annoyance entailed by her gen- 
eral habit of coquetry. She wished that she had 
never allowed Trent to believe for a moment that 
his visits to the house were welcome to any one 
except her mother; she wished, indeed, that no man 
in the world had ever thought of her except Will, so 
that there need be no clashing of old duty with her 
new inclinations, 

“Good-by, Annie,” spoke Will, breaking the si- 
lence which only the birds’ twitter and the farm- 
yard noises interrupted. ‘I'll see you after church 
to-morrow if the weather is fine.” 





Annie smiled faintly, and at his motion her little 
hand flew toward his, and nestled in it. He drew 
her with him across the grass-plot, all the time whis- 
pering in her ear until he gained the shadowed porch. 
He was no laggard in love, and found time all in 
this moment to tell his story of passionate longing, 
to gain her answer in return, to steal a kiss from her 
lips, and to put his ring of sapphires on her finger. 

He left her with such a tumult at her heart, and 
such blushes on her cheek, that Annie dared not go 
back to Trent at once, so called to him that she must 
get out the blue china, and lay the cloth for tea 
against the return of Mistress Snow. 


Il. 


WILL Wake belonged essentially to the class of 
lucky Lochinvars, and could woo and win a wife 
and carry her off, if need be, under the very eyes of 
his rival. Joshua Trent, on the other hand, had 
none of those parts about him which carry captive a 
girl’s fancy. He was dark and stern in face, shackled 
in movement, with a voice which could not attune 
itself to gentle meanings, and, above all, a mind 
which, however quick in defining its own needs, 
never expanded into real sympathy with another's. 
A long line of cold, narrow-natured progenitors had 
made him what he was, and thirty years of exacting 
selfishness had rendered him powerless to conquer 
the despotism of his sullen, gloomy disposition. No 
thrill of awe before God, no pity for his kind, had 
ever linked him in bonds of hope and sympathy with 
other men ; he experienced no sense of dearness or 
nearness when observing the exquisite pageant of 
Nature, and cared nothing for the crystal dome of 
sky, the lake, now blue as hyacinth-bells, again glass- 
ing a chaos of storm-driven clouds, nor the oaken 
glades where lights and shadows played endlessly. 
Yet, dull and blank although his mind was to what 
we term in general its finer uses, he was endowed 
beyond other men with a powerful capacity of feel- 
ing for his own wants, and all his ardor of imagina- 
tion, otherwise suppressed, had spent itself in his 
love for Annie Snow. He had loved her since she 
was a child, and this experience had undoubtedly 
been a check upon other ambitions and interests. 
She was but fourteen when his eyes first kindled into 
admiration at sight of her; for the first four years he 
never once spoke to her, yet watched for hours to see 
her pass along the lane, and knew by heart the rib- 
bons that she wore—the very buckles on her shoves. 
He was no coward, but a schemer, and could hold a 
grip over his heart and tongue while he bided his 
time, and thus continued to work himself into Mis- 
tress Snow’s good graces long before he asked her 
consent to his paying his court to Annie. 

Mistress Snow had been a coquette in her youth, 
and, as a woman of middle age, her self-love had 
taken the shape of ambition and avarice. Now, the 
Trents had held Manor Farm by honest title for up- 
ward of three hundred years; and the old house, 
half farmhouse, half gentleman’s manor, had many 
a fine tradition of the thrift and wealth of by-gone 
Trents, Many a proud marriage had these vanished 
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generations of Trents made, and many a boast might 
Joshua vaunt of his high relations in the next coun- 
ty. Hence, when Mistress Snow learned that the 
young man wanted Annie, she felt that such a mar- 
riage would suit her aspirations for her only child. 
She had given a ready consent to Joshua’s suit, and 
had not been slow in influencing her daughter tow- 
ard him. Yet, with all the prestige thus gained, the 
lover made haste slowly. 

Many a present of fruit, and vegetables, and 
game, came to Mistress Snow from Manor Farm, 
and once all the Snows spent a day at Trent's house, 
and viewed with admiration, tinged with awe, the 
wide hall, rich wainscots and carvings, black with 
age. Then Mistress Snow and Annie had enjoyed 
glimpses of old presses filled with treasures of linen 
they well knew how to value, and they had looked 
into the great kitchen, with its fireplace large enough 
to roast an ox whole; while Farmer Snow could not 
half express his admiration of the farm outside, with 
its well-tilled fields and woods, the full garners, and 
the horses, cattle, and poultry. 

Annie knew very well that she might be mistress 
of all this wealth if she but gave her hand to Joslua 
Trent. But in her heart she thought the house 
gloomy, and her spirits shrank at the picture her im- 
agination was swift to present—of herself chained 
there in her bright youth ; sitting in those quaintly- 
carved, high-backed chairs; sleeping in the vast, 
melancholy bed, where grim Trents had died gener- 
ation after generation ; presiding at that long, fune- 
real table, with Joshua opposite, only less yellow and 
hideous than his father’s picture above him on the 
wall. For girls have swift divinations when they do 
not love a man, and, though keeping their minds in 
the bounds of maidenly thought, may yet foresee 
with exactness all the aspects of married life. Be- 
fore Will Ware’s return there had been moments 
when, wholly under her mother’s influence, she be- 
lieved a life with a rich husband like Trent not whol- 
ly unendurable. But Will’s glances, and Will’s clasp 
of her hand, had been a magical test; all that was 
false and artificial in her nature vanished under the 
power of this new feeling, and she instantly ceased 
to think of Trent save as a disagreeable shadow in 
the brightness of her world. 

What she did think of was Will—his looks, 
tones, and words, at their last meeting ; his return- 
ing on the morrow; and, now that he had come, a 
quality softer, gentler, lovelier, had developed in her 
face and manners ; a sort of dependence and cling- 
ing to something stronger and better than herself, 
which was met and fully answered by his manly ten- 
derness. 

Joshua Trent was not slow to discover this change 
in Annie, and he watched her altered manner to him- 
self, as she shyly withdrew from his proffered atten- 
tions, with a steadily-increasing jealousy and wrath. 
He observed, too, that he had lost the ear of Mis- 
tress Snow : true, when he did insist upon address- 
ing her privately upon the subject of Will Ware's 
attentions to Annie, she had said that she knew 
nothing ; that the master would let his only child 








choose the man of her heart ; that things must bide 
their time ; that nobody could tell what romantic 
folly lay at the roots of a girl’s mind, let her training 
have been what it might. All of which Trent lis- 
tened to with a look on his sombre face, and a con- 
traction of the muscles about his mouth, and a mo- 
tion of his hands, that led Mistress Snow much into 
Annie’s way of thinking that he would never make a 
kind husband. In fact, pondering the matter, she 
told herself with relief that, although Will Ware 
came of humble stock, everybody knew him to have 
the sweetest temper of any man in Teddington. 

One afternoon, late in August, Annie Snow was 
returning froma tea-drinking with friends in the 
next parish. Some of them had walked with her 
half-way, but at the stile, just before crossing the 
great meadows beyond the Chase, Annie bade them 
good-by, and, skirting the fields of rye now ready 
for harvest, she turned into the quiet lane which led 
toward home. She had picked a handful of pop- 
pies as she came through the rye, and had put a 
knot of them in her dark, shining braids, and anoth- 
er on her breast. She was walking slowly ; and, as 
she advanced, swinging her bonnet in her hand, 
made a picture fair enough to fire any lover. She 
was loitering a little, because it was not yet seven 
o’clock, and Will could not meet her at the great 
oak until it had passed the half-hour. Thinking of 
the coming interview, she was in a mood of happy 
reverie, and to Trent, who had been watching for 
her since six o’clock, and now beheld her approach, 
she seemed a maddening vision of beauty. Although 
for an hour he had been hiding in the coppice, strain- 
ing his eyes in every direction in the hope of seeing 
her, now that she did appear in full view, the sight 
filled him with a burning, shuddering pain akin to 
dread. His glance fastened upon her as if he were 
under‘a spell while she unconsciously advanced. 
She seemed to have gained height and breadth of 
late ; her form was magnificent, and the elastic pride 
of her step seemed cruelly beautiful to the man who 
felt his hopes trampled beneath her feet. 

She drew nearer ; there was the pure white fore- 
head, with the delicate rings of curls about it. Trent 
saw the poppies in her hair, and the flame they 
made upon her breast. With a beating heart he 
emerged from his covert and drew near her. 

“ Good - evening,” said she, opening her dark 
eyes with a look of surprise, yet speaking as if she 
were too deeply engrossed in thought to be aroused 
from her reverie. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Annie,” he answered, cool- 
ly, walking beside her, ‘‘ Perhaps you'll be glad of 
my company along this lonely lane?” 

“No, thank you!” she returned, with spirit. 
“T am well used to going alone, an’ can take care of 
myself. You are far away from your own home, 
Master Trent, so I'll bid you good-night.” 

“Maybe you're expecting some other sweet- 
heart,” said Trent, his face growing black. “But 
stop one moment, Annie Snow. To my mind, a 
man like Joshua Trent, of Manor Farm, has some 
rights over the woman he has been courtin’ for more'n 
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a year! Perhaps I'm not so patient as you think! | 


I want a wife, an’ I want her now, an’ if it so pleases 
you, we'll have the bans called next Sunday.” 

Annie regarded him scornfully. 

“You must be dreaming, Master Trent ; or, if 
you're joking, no man should dare to joke o’ having 
his name called wi’ mine.” 

He looked at her silently raging ; she could hear 
him grind his teeth. 

“ By —!” said he, under his breath, *‘ you shall 
marry me, Annie Snow! I’m not the man for a girl 
to fool with—accepting his presents, going to look 
at his house, an’ all. You shall marry me, I say!” 

She laughed insolently. 

“Did I want your presents?” she cried. “Go 
gather fruit from our trees, an’ make up your poul- 
try from our farm-yard. As for your chain an’ 
locket, you know well I never took it—mother'’ll be 
glad to give it back to you. You know I told you 
that over an’ over, so "twas your own fault for leaving 
it behind you.” 

She was so fair in her scorn, while her cheeks 
flamed high as the poppies in color, that his love 
smote him to supplication. 

“O Annie,” said he, going up to her and speak- 
ing under the influence of strong emotion, ‘‘I did 
think you were beginning to like me! What else 
have I thought of these five years that’s gone? I 
ha’ not set out a tree, nor marked one to be cut 
down, nor counted my lambs, nor weighed my wool, 
nor called home my cattle, but what I ha’ thought, 
‘ All this is for Annie Snow totake.’ I ha’ thought 
of you every spring at planting-time, I ha’ thought 
o’ you in the heats o’ summer, an’ more than ever in 
the fall as I sat over the fire, until in winter-time 
there was naught else to do save to think, ‘Some 
day she may be here.’ . . . I tell you, girl, you can’t 
get over facts like these. I am thirty years old, an’ 
ever since I was five-an’-twenty I ha’ made up my 
mind to ha’ you for my wife. 
she called me to her an’ said, ‘ Joshua, thee must 
take a wife now.’ An’I told her, ‘I’m a-waitin’, 


mother, for the time when Annie Snow grows to be | 


awoman.’ An’ she died believing you were to be 
mistress o’ Manor Farm. . . . An’ it must be so, An- 
nie. You can’t begin to guess what it is for a man 


to put his hope in a girl for five whole years! All | 


his thoughts learn to tread one path, and that tow- 
ard her; an’ that path burns deeper into his soul 
every day, an’ month, an’ year—for to go on seeing 
her, thinking o’ the time she is to be his wife, makes 
him half mad in his joy at her beauty. ... An’ 
—an’—an’—you've been good to me, Annie, most 
times; an’, till Will Ware came home, I never 
doubted for a moment that you were sure to marry 
me when the time came !” 

Annie had gazed at him awed, almost stupefied, 
by this sudden show of vehemence, and she was ter- 
rified, besides, at the working of his sombre face, 
which in its grief and passion grew unfamiliar and 
grotesque. But, when he came nearer with his arms 
outstretched, she withdrew, with her air of girlish 
caprice, 


Before mother died | 


**IT never heard,” she said, haughtily, ‘as how a 
girl is to blame if a man makes up his mind against 
| her wishes that he wants to marry her! Five years 
ago I was fourteen, an’ I never thought then o’ mar- 
rying you, nor did I think of it last year, nor do I 
think of it to-day—thanking you all the same for 
believing me to be a fit mistress for Manor Farm 
—which is a house for a girl to be proud of, if she 
wants to marry a house, an’ farrows o’ pigs, an’ 
droves o’ cattle, an’ cribs o’ corn!” 

“’Twas but to show I was backed by something 
fit for you to take that I talked o’ Manor Farm,” 
interposed Trent, humbly. “An’ if you marry me, 
Annie, you shall live like a lady, you shall, indeed ! 
an’ shall have a carriage with two gray ponies like 
the young ladies at the Chase.” 

Annie gave a light laugh. 

“T’ll not say, Master Trent,” she returned, easi- 
ly, ‘‘ that I should not like to live like a lady, an’ 
be idle all day, an’ drive about after a pair o’ long- 
tailed gray ponies; but ’—here she sent him a swift 
glance which thrilled him from head to foot—“ but,” 
she went on, with a sudden intensity of look and 
manner, “ though I may like to have all things easy 
and pleasant, I would rather work my fingers to 
the bone for the man I love, than to sit on a gold 
throne with a crown on my head, an’ have a man I 
did na care for as my husband !” 

Trent was trembling under the fervor of her 
words and the passion of her face. He caught her 
in his arms. 

‘You shall be my wife!” he muttered, with a 
terrible oath; “‘ you shall be my wife, let it cost me 
what it may! I'll risk anything before I let you go 
away free to marry another man !” 

He tried to kiss her, but she was little less pow- 
erful than he, and with a convulsive wrench she es- 
caped him, darted to a safe distance, then flung back 
a few rankling words : 

“I marry you, Master Trent! I’d marry the 

| ploughboy sooner—sooner yet, I’d die before I'd 
be your wife !” 
She flew down the lane with a spring like a star- 
tled doe, and Trent was left fixed and motionless as 
| if turned to stone. In his heart and mind he felt 
| 





the inner tempest of strong feeling, and knew what 
it was to be alive, to suffer, to long, to despair. 
He was unused to emotion, and this impotent desire 
goaded him like a bull. He felt the girl’s beauty 
with a thirst, a fury of admiration ; all his long, pa- 
tient waiting, all his repressed but ardent hopes, 
glared in upon him, mocking him with the misery 
of his humiliation and his loss. 

For twenty minutes after she left him he stood 
just where she had torn herself from his arms, fixed, 
every muscle rigid with the frightful pain he was 
experiencing. All at once he started. He heard 
a whistle, and divined instinctively what was to 
happen. He stooped and picked up a scarlet-bead- 
ed pocket which he had torn from Annie’s belt in 
the struggle, and turning a little from the path leaned 
against atree. In another moment Will Ware ap- 
peared around the turning of the lane, walking rap- 
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idly, with his hands in his pockets, and whistling 
‘When the Bloom is on the Rye.” He stopped short 
as he saw Trent, and gazed at him with astonishment 
and curiosity. Trent, as if unconscious of any one’s 
vicinity, was pressing his lips with frenzy to the scar- 
let pocket he held in his hand. 

“ How are you, Mr. Joshua Trent ?” said Will, 
dryly. “Pretty well wrapped up in what you're 
doin’, eh? I happen to knowthe owner of that trifle 
you hold in your hand. I expect you picked it up 
here in the lane.” 

Trent had turned with an affectation of sullen 
surprise. 

“Good-evening to you,” said he, curtly, and 
stuffed the pocket inside his waistcoat. 

“T’ll trouble you for that pocket, Joshua Trent,” 
cried Will, with plenty of determination in his voice. 
‘* IT know very well the person it belongs to, an’ ’tis 
but fair for you to give it up at once. I bought it 
myself from an Indian woman in Canada, an’ you, 
certzinly, ha’ no right to it.” 

“The best right of any man alive,” responded 
Trent, with a hideous leer. 

“ The right of a thief!” said Will, hotly. ‘‘ Give 
it me this minute, or it shall be the worse for you.” 

Trent laughed insolently, and sat down on the 
rock with his legs astride. 

“Here’s a pretty mess,” he ejaculated, with a 
chuckle. “ P’r’aps you'd like me to render up eve- 
rything my little black-eyed Annie ever gave to me.” 

His face and mien added fuel to Will’s anger. 

“She has given ye nothing but bare civility,” 
said he. ‘‘I know your purpose, Master Trent, an’ 
‘tis unworthy an honest man. Gi’ me her property, 
I say. I ha’ the best, the only right to whatever is 
hers.” 

“ What right ?” demanded Trent, coolly. 

“ The right o’ her promised husband.” 

“ Her husband!” shrieked Trent, with a grin. 
“You can’t be such a fool, Will Ware, as to go to 
her for a wife. Buy her more cheap, an’ seek an 
honest girl if you want a wife. Annie Snow’s beau- 
ty might redeem a trifle o’ lightness, but such light- 
ness as hers ought to damn even her beauty.” 

Will stood a moment motionless, staring at Trent 
with eyes in which amazement turned slowly to 
fierceness as the meaning of the words smote him 
like red-hot missiles. Trent continued to look at 
him with his fiendish grin, and, taking out poor An- 
nie’s pocket, gave it a caress. 

At this sight, possessed by a frantic rage, Will 
tore it from him, and, brandishing his fist in his face, 
bade him take back his words. 

“You lie, you false, cowardly scoundrel!” he 
muttered, in a stifled voice. ‘ Take back your words, 
or I'll crush your head against the very stone you're 
sitting on!” 

“Tf you want to fight,” returned Trent, rising 
with the bound of a tiger, “I'll fight you willingly. 
But for a light o’ love like Annie Snow—” 

Trent had no chance to add another word ; all 
his strength was needed to parry Will’s blows. For 





a few seconds neither yielded ; then Trent, tired of 





acting on the defensive, and watching for an oppor- 
tunity, flung himself on Will, and the two men, 
closing on each other, wrestled with the fierceness 
of panthers. The struggle was short. It was not 
long before they fell to the ground, and Will was up- 
permost, with his hand on the other’s throat. 

“Don’t kill me!” gurgled Trent. “I take it 
back. ’Twas but to fool you. I picked up the 
pocket.” 

Will withdrew his clutch reluctantly ; his wrath 
was fully aroused, and he felt his vengeance still un- 
wreaked. 

“Lie there, you cowardly scoundrel!” said he, 
rising and looking down at his opponent, and kick- 
ing him contemptuously—‘ lie there until I am out 
of sight, and don’t come within a mile of Chase 
Farm again, or I'll finish what I have only begun 
to-night—I swear, by Heaven, I will!” 


III, 


TRENT’S insane outburst of jealousy had the effect 
of such unguarded outbursts, and defeated his own 
schemes of separating the lovers. 

Annie never heard of the fracas among the tall 
ferns in the summer twilight, but Will told her par- 
ents, and in consequence they withdrew every sem- 
blance of opposition to his suit, and allowed him to 
press for an early wedding-day, which was fixed for 
the third week in October. Mistress Snow had 
looked forward to her child’s wedding-day ever since 
her birth, and no German Fraulein was ever better 
provided with hoarded stores for her outfit than was 
Annie. Then, besides the counting out of linen, 
and flannel, and damask, at the farm, there was the 
new home to be provided with everything befitting, 
and many an afternoon in September did the farm- 
er’s wife spend with gentle, helpless, deaf Mistress 
Ware, who was but too glad to yield to every sugges- 
tion of the thrifty dame’s. 

“ For, after all,” remarked Mistress Snow, on her 
return, “the house is not so bad, though Will’s 
mother is too easy an’ comfortable a creature to 
make the best of what she has. You'll soon get 
things to your liking, Annie, even if there be but 
five rooms, an’, if you haven’t a great waste o’ spare- 
rooms, an’ store-rooms, an’ dairies, an’ the like, the 
less the care of ’em will make an old woman of you 
by the time you are thirty. Then to see the clever 
little contrivances Will sits up half the night to 
work out makes me half ready to fall in love with 
him myself. I doubt not but what you'll be a happy 
wife, Annie. There ha’ been times when I was am- 
bitious for my only child, but now I like to think 
you’re sure to marry a good an’ just man, besides 
being the handsomest young fellow in all Tedding- 
ton,” the mother added, smiling and stroking the 
soft hair of the happy girl whose head lay across her 
breast. 

Many a rough joke had Will to parry or endure 
in these days, but he was both too happy and too 
busy to care what was going on in the world out- 
side his own hopes and efforts. He proved a swift 
and careful workman, and had found plenty of occu- 
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pation in Teddington, and now was busy repairing 
the high steeple of St. Chrysostom’s. It was a job 
which had been waiting three years for a good work- 
man. Many a man had come from other towns, 
looked at the high tower, shaken his head, and gone 
away. There was plenty of risk ; life or death must 
depend upon a single rope, upon the steadiness of 
head, eye, and hand; and the man who undertook 
it must peril his life as does the soldier his in battle. 
So the timid had said, but not Will Ware, who had 
not a drop of a coward’s blood in his veins. Yet he 
was never reckless ; he was careful about every inch 
of scaffolding, and allowed no man to touch his 
ropes but himself. 

“ Don’t fret, Annie,” he said to her once as she 
told him her fears; “ I’m as safe in the spire as you 
are here, my pet. Let them tell you, if they like, 
that, when they look up from the market-place, I 
seem like a fly crawling about the steeple. That's 
very likely. But don’t think I love my life so little 
as to take no precautions. Indeed, ’tis a joke at the 
shop about the time I spend over my ropes. Be 
sure I keep my senses hard at work. lookin’ out for 
danger.” 

Thus secure, it was not a hard fate to Will to 
spend his working-hours far above the sweltering 
heats of summer and early autumn—above the coarse 
jokes of the shop, and the poor hilarity, the hard 
thoughts, and the rivalry. So, one September day, a 
little door far up in the tower of great St. Chrysos- 
tom’s—looking to the gazers down in the market- 
place hardly bigger than a man’s hand—opened. 
Bats and owls flew out into the sunshine; then a 
human head appeared, and a pair of stout arms, 
which soon made a flying scaffolding—tier after 
tier, ladder after ladder—until the top of the spire 
was reached. 

It was there that Will Ware had worked for 
many a long day alone, bound by a cord to the pin- 
nacle, descending lower and lower as his hammer 
fastened on the slates with swift, heavy strokes. It 
seemed to him, these fleeting, early autumn days, that 
he was very near to heaven: the sky was to him 
softer and bluer than when seen from the lower 
earth ; wavering, gleaming apparitions of clouds 
floated by like angels flying on their lovely missions ; 


street-sounds came to his ears made musical by dis-- 


tance, and the swallows twittered about him all day 
long. When the summer waned, and the swallows 
flew toward the eternal suns, darting forth an arrowy 
swarm darkening the air, Will shouted glad adieux 
to them. Well he remembered that their flight was 
no date for him by which to mark coming darkness 
and winter, but rather the joyful premonition of his 
glowing season of delight. Let them fly toward the 
summer lands; let the leaves blaze into gold and 
scarlet, then fade, and fall, and mould! Will had 
no dread of the shortening days and chilling nights. 
No wonder if he felt near to heaven in these times ; 
no wonder if his glad heart made glad and easy work 
as he thought of his approaching wedding-day ! 

The tall steeple of St. Chrysostom’s rises from the 
tower in a single unbroken line into the sky; but at 


the base, where it joins the buttresses, is a double 
| row of pinnacles and turrets, which change the sober 
| majesty of the great church, relieving it with an as- 
| pect of lightness and beauty. These pinnacles had 

first been made of stone, and beautifully enriched at 
the angles and parapets with crockets and gargoyles, 
in those old days when pious hearts rejoiced in 
quaint and careful work as their dedication to the 
Lord ; but the light and friable stone had not well 
stood the battle against wind and weather these three 
centuries and more, and had crumbled dangerously, 
until the partial restoration of the church, when 
turrets and piers were replaced by plain designs in 
wood and slate. This work had been so badly exe- 
cuted that every storm ripped off the slates, and sent 
them clattering down among the gravestones be- 
low ; and replacing these, and repairing the leaden 
spouts, was now, of all Will’s undertaking, the part 
which presented most difficulties. 

As we have seen, his ready contrivance had robbed 
the extreme height of the spire of danger, and the 
gradual swell had afforded him constant aid. But 
now, below the turrets, he might fairly be said to be 
suspended ’twixt heaven and earth. To have built 
scaffolding would have taken away half the profits 
of his enterprise; hence he had for weeks studied 
the situation from every point, until he made cer- 
tain that he could accomplish his work without sup- 
port from below. No one understood knotting and 
splicing better than Will. His inch and a quarter 
ropes were first made fast to the staircase inside 
the spire-light, next “ reeved” by blocks and pulleys 
to the window-casement. Then, with a stout “ca- 
ble” about his waist, and twice slung over his shoul- 
der, he could, by the aid of another rope, swing 
| himself up and down between the window of the 

steeple and the pinnacles of the tower with the ease 
| and lightness of a bird on the wing. It was a tri- 
umph for him thus to accomplish his work alone and 
| unassisted. Never had he felt more proud over a 
| day’s achievement. Afterward, when he went home 

through the dusk, he found Annie waiting for him in 
| the thicket of rose-bushes by his own gate. 

He saw her spring out, then retreat, as if fright- 
ened at her own boldness ; so what could he do but 
| gather her into his arms? 

** What are you doin’, Annie?” he whispered. 

**Mother’s in the house,” she answered. “I 
waited for you, Will. I durst not goin alone. Your 
mother’ll talk o’ you, an’ I blush ; then I feel ashamed 
to be so foolish.” 

But Will found such folly adorable, and told her 
so. They walked around the little garden hand-in- 
hand and arm-in-arm. 

Then Will took her into the street, and along 
| the town to the market-place, to show her how near- 
| ly finished was the high steeple of St. Chrysostom’s. 
Annie shuddered as she thought of Will swinging 
| there allday. She hated the sheaves of slender spires 
which had hitherto been something to look at with 
delight. So she told him as they gazed up at the 
| turrets of the tower, so delicately, almost trans- 
| parently, limned against the paling evening sky. 
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Then, as they went back together, they encountered 
Joshua Trent, who passed them scowling, seeming to 
see them not. 

“Ugh! it makes my flesh creep to meet him,” 
whispered Annie. But Will laughed. 

“ He can’t hurt thee, my darling.” 

It had long been settled that Annie was to have 
one look at her new home before coming to it as a 
bride, and Mistress Snow had brought her over on 
this Wednesday after dark, that the gossips of Ted- 
dington might not discover her visit. The two moth- 
ers watched the young people walk over the house 
after supper. Annie was very shy, and Will very 
proud as he showed what he had done for her com- 
fort and convenience; still, the thought of their 
swiftly-approaching future pressed upon him as it 
did upon Annie. 

“Do you love me, Annie, half as much as I 
love you?” he asked her. 

“T love you next to God, Will!” she said, throw- 
ing her arms about his neck. 

He held her close, his face working, his heart 
overwrougth with strong emotion. 

“Tell me, Annie, what you love me for,” said he 
again. 

“« For shame, Will!” 

“But tell me, Annie. I love you because you 
have a trick o’ looking at me, an’ pullin’ heart, an’ 
strength, an’ sense, right out o’ me ; because if you 
speak I can do naught save to follow you, an’ if I 
even but touch your little hand I am undone unless 
I can kiss these sweet lips, an’ be a man again.” 

“You must not love me for such things, Will,” 
expostulated Annie, blushing deeper and deeper. 
‘** Love me because I am going to make you a good 
an’ pious wife.” 

‘*T love you in all sorts o’ ways,” said Will, so- 
berly. ‘ But why do you love me?” 

Annie laughed. 

“‘I dunno. I ha’n’t a good reason, Will,” she 
said, roguishly. ‘‘ P’r'aps I’ve a foolish reason or 
two like yourself. You’re none so ugly, an’ you are 
straight as an arrow, an’ strong as an ox, an’ have 
a way wi’ you as if nothing could conquer you.” 

“Oh, what a foolish girl!” cried Will, triumph- 
ing over her to his heart’s content. ‘I doubt if 
there’s much wisdom between us both.” 


Words are no symbols for the fury which the 
sight of Will and his bride-elect, and the sound of 
their careless laughter, roused in Joshua Trent as he 
passed them in the gloaming. Many a time in the 
few past weeks since he knew that Annie was irrem- 
ediably lost to him, his passion of imperious, impo- 
tent longing seemed at last to be dulled, deadened al- 
most, by the intensity of his accumulating hatred 
against the girl who had repulsed his suit, and the 
man who had taken her from him. To live on, bear- 
ing this crush of insults without opportunity for re- 
venge, seemed impossible ; he suffered, for a few mo- 
ments after passing Will and Annie, all the tortures 
of the damned. His face was convulsed, his deep- 
drawn breath came from a breast heaving with ago- 





ny. He felt that he must hide himself from the eyes 
of men, for he could not stand upright ; his knees 
almost failed under him—cold drops of anguish stood 
on his brow. He was passing the church, and stag- 
gered into the shadow of the tower and sat down on 
the steps. Above him was the luminous sky, just 
touched with color from the after-glow in the west. 
The stars came out and hung golden over the mar- 
ket-place, and a tender little new moon shone down 
into the purple shadows of the churchyard. It was 
an evening full of the peace of God, but Joshua 
Trent felt neither rest, repose, nor hope—nothing 
save the wretchedness of insane jealousy and thwart- 
ed passion, ... He was almost bereft of reason. ... 

He was recalled to realities by the touch of a 
man’s hand upon his shoulder, and, looking up, saw 
old Bede, the sexton, with a lantern in his hand, 
grinning in his face, and ready to shake him rough- 
ly for a vagrant. 

“Ef I didna think it wur some drunken fellow 
from the ‘ Three Crows!’” ejaculated Bede, in his 
shrill, wheezy voice. ‘‘ An’ ’tis Master Trent! Any- 
thing wrong, belike, that you’re sittin’ here wi’ your 
head on your hands?” 

“No, no!” returned Trent, sullenly. ‘ I’m wait- 
ing for nine o'clock to strike to keep an appoint- 
ment. Go on; never mind me, if you are going in- 
side, Bede.” 

“T can’t get into the belfry till Johnny comes wi’ 
the keys,” returned Bede, testily. “ Parson he for- 
gets hissen keys, then comes to me ef he wants to 
show a gentleman over the church. Parson he'll 
laugh an’ say : ‘ Bede, I’ve forgot my keys. Just gi’ 
me yourn, an’ I'll be sure to hang ’em on the nail in 
their place as I come back.’ An’ then parson he’s 
so absent-minded he forgets, an’ I has to send John- 
ny trotting up to the parsonage after ’em.” 

Accordingly, Bede sank down heavily upon the 
steps beside Trent, who felt powerless to rise and 
move away. 

‘* Ain’t there but two sets o’ keys?” he inquired, 
indifferently. 

‘*Three. Will Ware has the others now that 
he’s workin’ on the steeple. Keerful ever is Will 
Ware. ‘ Bede,’ he says to-me every day, ‘ doan’t you 
let a soul up the belfry-stairs, or I’ll carry you up 
an’ throw you out the bell-tower!’ He must ha’ 
his joke, you know, Will Ware—he’s allus so good- 
natured. But he says, an’ says true, that ef he once 
knew there was man, woman, or child, in the belfry, 
he wouldn't feel safe a minute.” 

“What a fool!” ejaculated Trent. 

“Not so much a fool. ’Twas none so bad high 
up on the steeple, for he’d slung a rope round the 
very pinnacle, an’ had a scaffolding besides. But 
ha’ you seen him to-day on the turrets? He’s made 
hisself a little car of ropes that he pulls round—but 
there’s no footing. Domned ef I'd do what he does 
for a thousand pounds, an’ marry Farmer Snow’s 
daughter into the bargain! You'd think it a ticklish 
job, Master Trent, ef you ever see how he man- 
aged! He has to fasten his ropes to the steeple- 





stairs, an’ he must not leave an inch o’ cord to meet 
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a sharp edge, for ef a single twist was to cut, and the 
rope wear loose and slack, down he’d fall a hundred 


feet and break his neck on these very stones here! | 


| 
, 


He takes his hammer an’ twenty slate or so, an 
lets hisself down, an’ there he is helpless. Let me 
leave the door unlocked, so that some domned mis- 
chievous boy could go up and touch them ropes— 
who knows but what in five minutes handsome Will 
Ware 'ud be lyin’ here all a shapeless, horrid mass, 
as Annie Snow 'ud die rather’n look at!” 

“ Any rope is liable to break,” said Trent. 

“Not when Will Ware has tried it,” returned 
Bede, rising —‘ Thank ye kindly, Johnny. What 
did parson tell ye?” 

“* Parson said he forgot,” said Johnny. 

“Jes’ so. Now, Johnny, run home.—It’s hard 
on nine o'clock, Master Trent. Good-night to ye. 
I’m a-goin’ up to toll the bell for the dean. My lady 
will have it tolled all noon-spell ; as if *twasn’t 
enough to have all Teddington ha’ lost their relish 
for their dinners, she must ha’ their dreams spoiled 
by tolling it at curfew too. Good-night, master.” 

“ Good-night, Bede.” 

The key grated in the lock of the stout medizval 
portal, which swung wide, then shut with a clang, 
driven to by the draught down from the belfry-tow- 
er, as the sexton opened the inner door. 

Any one who saw Master Trent’s face in the 
dusk would have believed he had listened to some 
joyful news. Ever since he had fought with Will 
Ware in the lane, he had gone about begirt with ter- 
rible, nameless thoughts. If he passed the black 
tarn in the hollow of his three hills at Manor Farm, 
he had a vision of a dead man lying there, the pal- 
lid face glaring up with eyes vacant to all the show 
of earth and sky. Wherever he went the thought 
of vengeance haunted and waylaid him, pointing to 
coverts where he might wrestle once more with his 
mortal enemy unseen—devised every mode and fash- 
ion of horrid death. But these had been vague and 
formless fancies. It needed a darker climax of mis- 
ery like this to-night to precipitate these aimless 
dreams, and give him suddenly this clearer vision. 





No sooner had Bede left him than his mind, as if | 


lighted by a thousand minute tapers, illuminated the 
course before him, stretching out to a cruel certainty. 

He started to his feet with a stealthy spring,, 
and something in the glitter of his eyes sharpened 
his likeness to a beast of prey. Above from the 
belfry sounded the wild, sweet note of the death-bell 
tolling, tolling, tolling the tale of earthly sorrow to 
the calm evening skies. Each stroke of the bell 
smote Trent like a blow as he stole along. He ex- 
perienced an unconquerable dread, as if, in place of 
working out his own doom, he were caught instead 
in a silent whirlpool from which he was powerless to 
escape. He felt cut off from living, breathing hu- 
manity, which hoped and prayed with ardent heart- 
throbs ; he was encompassed by his cold, sullen fury. 
Still, he wished the bell would cease. The sound 
must make angels look out from heaven, and de- 
mons gaze up from hell, who would see him as he 


crept into the vestibule, entered the belfry-tower— | 





which Bede had left unlocked—and crouched shud- 
dering under the stairway. 


IV. 


ANNIE SNOW could not sleep that night, but lay 
smiling and glowing the while, hearing in thought 
and dream alike all that Will had said to her that 
evening. When dawn looked rosily in through the 
white curtains of her bed, she roused herself, and 
turned to see the October hazes hanging heavy over 
the great woods of the Chase, and watched the glad- 
some light of day flinging itself down with a joyful 
leap from cloud to hill-top, and from hill-top to val- 
ley, which it lit with strange gleams of color as the 
night-fogs rose with the curls of smoke from the 
cottage-chimneys, and vanished into the blue. It 
was pleasant to Annie to see the day appear, to be- 
hold the lines of the forest unfold higher and higher 
from their curtains of mist, and show their mellow 
tints of gold, and crimson, and olive, and russet, to 
the first sunbeams which made them unfurl before 
the awakening breeze like a gorgeous banner. 

Annie was of no use to her mother that day; 
she was preoccupied with her great joy, and saw her 
familiar surroundings as in a dream. 

“Since you have no brains to-day, my girl,” 
Mistress Snow said, at last, half impatient of her 
abstraction, “and since the morning is wasted for 
you anyhow, go to the buttery an’ choose a pair o’ 
chickens, an’ put ’em in a basket, and take ’em to 
Nancy Jones, an’ tell her I wish her joy o’ her son’s 
return, an’ send her something for his supper. Poor, 
shiftless body, she ne’er had a thing on hand fora 
man to stop his hunger with. Go now, Annie, an’, 
when you come back, we'll take a bit o’ dinner an’ 
start off early to your aunt’s. ‘Tis fitting that you 
should see all your relations before Sunday.” 

Annie obeyed her mother, and set out on her 
walk at once. The mastiff whined as she crossed 
the farm-yard, and, unloosing his chain, she an- 
swered his caresses until he was ready to follow her 
soberly down the lane. She walked slowly ; she was 
to-day in such an enchanted world of dreams that 
the voices she heard were faint, the sights shadowy. 
She was thinking endlessly of Will’s words—she 
was looking in imagination at his face. 

At the turhing of the lane she was arrested by a 
voice, and, stopping, saw a man rising out of the tall 
brakes and advancing toward her. Although he did 
not speak, his face startled her. 

“What is it, Master Trent ?” she faltered. 

‘* What time o’ day may it be, Annie Snow?” he 
asked, with a smile—the smile of a foeman who 
takes sure aim and sees his prey fall. 

“It is almost eleven o’clock,” she answered, with 
a sort of reserve, yet continuing to stare at him as 
if fascinated. 

“ Then you've got no lover but me,” cried Trent, 
with hideous elation. “I told you I'd have you, let 
it cost what it might, an’ now you can take me. You 
needn’t stare at me so. I never did it. It all hap- 
pened by chance. I did nothing—nothing—noth- 
ing! But forall his knotting, and twisting, and pull- 
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ing the great ropes, they were sure to cut on the 
sharp ridge of the window !” 

As the man spoke his breast heaved and labored ; 
sweat stood on his brow in great beads ; he seemed 
to be gazing at some horrid sight. 

Annie’s heart almost died within her. 

‘*What has happened?” she shrieked, convul- 


sively. ‘ What have you done to Will Ware, Mas- 
ter Trent?” 
“Done? I've done nothing,” he returned, and 


burst into frightful laughter ; then, as if his mind 
were in a chaos, he began to rave about a man on 
the dome of St. Chrysostom’s steeple looking no big- 
ger than a fly from the market-place—of displaced 
pulleys, of cut ropes and dangling cords, and a 
shapeless, horrible mass which she would die rather 
than look at, on the stones below. 

Annie had flung down her basket with a scream 
of agony, and set off with the mastiff by her side. 

“*Tt’s too late!” Trent cried out. “It’s an hour 
too late. It was sure to happen an hour ago.” 

She heard him not. She was already out of the 
lane, and had reached Teddington highway. The 
safety of what she loved best hung on the swiftness 
of her flight ; yet, though she sped like a deer, it 
seemed to her that her feet were clogged. She could 
not think, even if she had dared to think, for her 
heart hammered so wildly in her ears. One land- 
mark was gained and passed. The Chase woods 
stopped at the lodge-gate. The road grew alive 
with riders and equipages. She turned aside for 
nothing. Everything drew back for her as she was 
seen rushing on like one distraught. Men and wom- 
en, turning pale as they recognized her in her fran- 
tic flight, stared in amazement, and followed her 
with a thrill of curiosity and terror. She was in 
sight of St. Chrysostom’s. She gave a great shriek 
of joy. Could she trust her eyes? For surely a 
something hung from the steeple. She could see a 
net of ropes dangling there, and that black object 
below was surely a man. Her feet gained wings; 
she sped still faster. 

The great market-place in front of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s was full of people. Fifteen minutes before 
some lounger there had said to a passer-by that he 
could not understand what ailed Will Ware. He 
had dropped his hammer and a dozen slates on the 
pavement, and they had made clatter enough to 
wake the dead. Something was wrong, perhaps— 
but what ? Will Ware was no fool to risk his life 
by a false step or a loose rope. Yet now something 
seemed to have slipped. So another man stopped 
to gaze curiously up, then two, then twenty ; and by 
that time, with a feeling that something was wrong, 
help was sent to the belfry-tower, and the lock of 
the door was discovered to have been tampered with 
so that the key would not turn. The door had to be 
broken in. 

Outside the crowd gathered and gazed—the parson 
out of his study, the shopkeepers, the street-loiterers, 
the women and children. A man with a field-glass 
had raised the thrill of curiosity into a deeper one of 
horror by observing that Will had lost all support 








from the ropes about his shoulders and waist ; that 
he was hanging without a chance of footing, his left 
hand only clinging to some flying cord which either 
slackened or gave way from its support, and stretched 
lower and lower every moment. What he was doing 
now was swinging himself cautiously toward one of 
the buttresses beneath, that he might jump as the 
rope gave way. 

By this time three hundred different faces, all 
pale as if frozen by one Medusa touch, were up- 
turned in this general paralysis of stony horror. 
Now and then a murmur or a groan was heard, oth- 
erwise there was not a sound. They almost feared 
to breathe, as each man trembled and quivered with 
terror where he stood. The fifteen minutes seemed 
a lifetime; they held a suspense which made it an 
eternity. 

Then suddenly arose a hoarse murmur. 

“ They’re there at last!” shouted fifty voices, in 
a simultaneous, frantic yell, and the terrible calm of 
dread broke into storm. Two faces had appeared at 
the narrow door far up the steeple, and every one 
knew that the men carried lengths of heavy rope. 
It had been an interval of such helplessness that at 
this chance of rescue the gazers gave out a voice of 
thankfulness which rose in a jubilant roar. 

Before the tumults had swelled to their loud- 
est, they were silenced by a woman’s shrill shriek. 
The rope by which Will held had slackened, as 
the last strand cut through, and, to save himself, 
with one strenuous exertion of strength he swung 
down toward the buttress, held a moment, then fell 
full forty feet, but fastened by an almost superhuman 
effort to the pediment above the high facade. Here 
he strove to keep his balance, clinging with feet and 
hands to the carved dasso-rilievo. It was of no use. 
Before one dared draw breath, he had fallen fifty-six 
feet, and lay on the church-steps below, and a girl 
was kneeling by the shapeless mass. 


“You had better take her away,” said the doc- 
tors. “He is not dead, but will never revive. The 
moment we move him it will disclose some horrible 
mangling.” 

“She has fainted,” observed the parson. “ Bear 
her to my house, my men, then let us attend to this 
poor, murdered fellow.” 

“Ay, murdered! I heerd her say, as she flew 
‘cross the market-place, ‘’T'was Joshua Trent cut the 
ropes !’” 

‘* Joshua Trent has killed the best man in Ted- 
dington, be the other who he may,” howled forth 
one of Will’s fellow-workmen, in clamorous grief. 

They raised the crushed, helpless body, put it on 
a shutter, and bore it down the street, inside the gate, 
across the threshold into Mrs. Ware’s cottage, and 
laid it on the bed, freshly decked that morning for 
the wedding-couch. Then every one went out on 
tiptoe save the parson and the surgeons. Outside 
all Teddington gathered, breathless, voiceless, wait- 
ing to hear the fiat which would shortly come forth 
that Will was dying. 

“He will never be conscious again,” was the 
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first whisper which ran around, and men unused to 
tears burst into wild weeping. The church-clock on 
St. Chrysostom’s tower struck twelve—struck one— 
two—three—and the crowd outside the little house 
still stood watching, waiting, and fearing. Will was 
still alive, his heart beat faintly, but his brain was 
crushed in; he might live for days yet, it began to 
be murmured from one to the other. 

Four o'clock. The great London doctor who 
had come down at noon to see Sir John, at the Chase, 
descended from Sir John’s carriage, threaded the 
crowd, and joined the council of doctors by the bed- 
side. Five o'clock from St. Chrysostom’s. The 
great London doctor emerged, talking to the par- 
son. The parson said, at the carriage-window : 

“* You willsend him down at once, Sir Peregrine?” 

‘* The operation shall be performed at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning.” 

The parson, flushed and excited, and quivering 
with hope and relief, tells his chief parishioners among 
the crowd that it is thought “ trepanning” may save 
Will’s life. One of the local surgeons comes out in 
such good spirits that he can make a joke about the case. 

“Enough fractures to need a whole college of 
surgeons. A student would have a chance to mas- 
ter everything at once.” 


A week went past in Teddington. No hammer 
rang on the church-tower, and people had not yet 
gotten over a trick of looking up and shuddering as 
they passed St. Chrysostom’s ; but the first excite- 
ment had lost its hold upon the town. Will Ware’s 
fellow-workmen, as they went day after day to their 
places, where furnaces roared, engines boomed, or 
skilled hands wrought out their labor, had but time 
to stop and ask Mrs. Ware : 

** How’s Will this morning ?” 

“*He lies an’ moans, poor lad ; but we think he 
begins to take notice.” 

“ Annie Snow’s wi’ him?” 

** Always. I can do naught for my boy ; her 
eyes are so keen, her ears so swift, an’ her hands so 
willin’, she does everything for him. An’ to remem- 
ber their weddin’-day’s past in this way !” 

** He'll never get up,” the men would say to each 
other, with a shrug. “ Better for him to ha’ been 
killed outright. He’s but twenty-four, an’ to go to 
the workus—” 

** Teddington people’ll never let Will Ware go to 
the workus.” 

**But an a man has a long life to live—people 
forgets. They'll raise him a hundred pounds, may- 
be; then something else’ll turn up. He'll lie an’ 
suffer, an’ long to die, an’ pretty Annie Snow’ll take 
another sweetheart.” 

v. 

It was Christmas-eve in Teddington. Brief day- 
light had they had that day, for “ the silent snow pos- 
sessed the earth,” and night had closed in early. 


“ The yule-log sparkled keen with frost, 
No wing of wind the region swept, 
But over all things brooding slept 

The quiet sense of something lost." 





| crying. 


Will sat bolstered up in bed. A log blazed on 
the hearth, but there was no light in the room save 
the wavering, vermilion gleams of fire-flush on the 
low walls. Mistress Ware slept, softly breathing, in 
her easy-chair, Annie Snow knelt on the hearth- 
rug playing with the kitten, yet feeling her heart 
heavy with perplexed sadness. Once she lifted the 
closed curtain and looked out ; snow was still fall- 
ing. It was to be a white Christmas, and people 
had said all day that if the storm did not abate by 
nightfall there could be few carols sung this year. 

“ Annie,” spoke Will, scarcely above his breath. 

The girl sprang joyfully to obey his call. Not 
once had he spoken her name like this during all 
his long illness. He had never asked a service save 
of his mother, although poor, deaf, placid Mistress 
Ware could do nothing for him. Annie knelt beside 
the bed and looked up with the attitude of a will- 
ing slave, who says, “ Lord, I am here.” 

Will's own face was in shadow, but he could 
plainly see her glowing cheeks and shining eyes— 
almost too plainly for his self-control, for, although 
she was worn and wasted, never had she seemed so 
beautiful to him. 

** What is it, Will?” she asked, oppressed by the 
silence which made her tremble and burn with some 
nameless dread. 

“ Annie,” he answered, in a broken voice, “I 
heard your mother telling you to go home with her 
to-day. What ailed you, not to go?” 

“Do you want me away, Will?” 

“ But I need your watchin’ an’ waitin’ no longer, 
Annie.” 

“ An’ who is to take care o’ you, I should like to 
know?” Annie burst out, passionately. ‘‘ Who 
would sit by you at night as I do, never sleeping so 
sound but what I can hear you move, and so moisten 
your lips wi’ the drink, an’ give you the powders ? 
Who would keep the fire bright, an’ bring your hot 
broth every hour? An’ who would look after your 
bandages, an’ loose *em when they hurt you, not 
waitin’ for ’em to grow so tight as to give you pain ? 
Your mother would do it all if she could; but she 
is old, an’ her ears heavy, an’ her sleep so sound—it 
takes a stout shake to wake her.” 

“ Granny Thorpe would come, Annie.” 

Annie gave some exclamation; and, starting up 
with some of her old impetuosity, went back to the 
fire. 

“*Come to me, Annie,” whispered Will. 

She yielded to his entreaty, and returned to the 
bedside, but stood apart from him. 

“T'll stay the night, Will,” said she, with a tre- 
mor in her voice. “I canna get away in such a storm. 
Father’ll take me home after church to-morrow.” 

He knew by the sound of her voice that she was 
He stretched out his right arm, and drew 
her toward him. 

** Annie,” said he, looking into her face, “ye 
know what the doctor says.” 

‘* Yes,” she returned, shy at the touch, and trem- 
bling at the look upon his face. 





“T shall be a cripple always,” said Will, with- 
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out any weakness in his voice. “ P’r'aps more— 
p’r'aps less—but always a cripple. My chest may 
get over its weakness when I grow well and hearty 
—my left arm’ll never be no good any more—an’ 
there’ll be many an ache in my head. What a poor 
fellow I shall be, Annie !” 

She could not speak, but her shyness and pride 
were all absorbed in womanly pity. She laid her 
cheek on his. 

“ He did it for me that day,” pursued Will, with 
asigh. ‘If Joshua Trent—” 

“ Don’t speak his name !” cried Annie, feverish- 
ly. “Ican bear it as coming from God, but not as 
coming from that man. When I think o’ him—it all 
breaks on me with a rush ; I can’t bear it. Then to 
have him get away so quiet that nobody could find 
him an’ punish him !” 

“I’m glad they never caught him,” said Will, 
quietly. ‘‘ I’ve suffered enough—God knows I’ve 
suffered enough—I want no other man to suffer—not 
one—not even Joshua Trent! An’, besides, ’twas all 
because he loved you, Annie ; an’ I know—I know 
that for a man to give up the woman he loves dear, 
is hard—harder than suffering or death.” 

He clasped her close with his good right arm, 
and bowed his head upon hers; then said, after a 
long pause : 

“But we was happy, Annie. 
been most happy if it could ha’ been. 
not to be.” 

She gave a cry, and nestled closer to him. 

“You don’t love me any more, Will,” she said, 
with a burst of tears. ‘“ Your sickness has changed 
you. I’ve heard it happens so sometimes. You don’t 
love me any more! I’ve seen it all along ever since 
you first began to take notice, but I would not let 
myself believe it! I thought you must have a little 
feeling for me that ’ud come back when you got bet- 
ter!” 

He pushed her away from him. 

“O God help me!” he muttered. “ Annie, you 
don’t know what you are sayin’! I mustn’t tell 
you the truth! I must not. Not love you any more? 
If you only knew, Annie! But I must not tell 
you!” 

** An’ why not, Will? What is it that has come 
between us?” 

“Am I the man you promised to marry, Annie 
Snow?” he burst out, vehemently. ‘Am I the 
same man who courted you last summer—who kissed 
you—met you in the lane—walked home from church 
wi’ you? Could I look your father i’ the face, an’ 
ask him to gi’ me a wife? Me, a miserable cripple, 
weak, useless, wi’ but one arm, no power in head or 
body to earn a livin’ for my wife—to say naught o’ 
makin’ a livin’ for the children who would come!.. . 
Annie, I durst not make so bold—I durst not, I say ! 
You must go home—the sooner the better—I’m not 


We should ha’ 
But ’twas 





worth the touch o’ these little hands! Somebody’ll 
take care o’ me—but better that nobody should help 
me to live—better if I'd die—if I'd died the day 
I fell! I’ve knowed it all the time! I had no right 
ever to open my eyes again!” 

Annie was terrified lest he should do himself a 
mischief in his passion. She passed her little hand 
across his face. 

“S’pose, Will,” she murmured—“s’pose it had 
been a month later when it happened, an’ I was 


your lawful, wedded wife? What then? Would 
you ha’ sent me away?” 
He drew her down upon his breast. In spite of 


his despairing renunciation, a thrill of joy had run 
through him. 

“You couldn’t ha’ gone then,” said he. “I do 
believe, Annie, you want to marry me just as I 
am!” 

“T would not think,” retorted Annie, laughing 
and blushing as their full glances met—‘‘ I would 
not think o’ marryin’ a man dead set against having 
a wife.” 


All Teddington went to St. Chrysostom’s Easter- 
Monday to see Will Ware hobble down the aisle with 
his bride upon his arm, and such kissing and hand- 
shaking had never gone on in the vestry-room as 
now ensued after the pretty, blushing bride had 
written her name in the great book. Farmer Snow 
was there with smiles and laughter, and his wife 
with a tear in her eye; and all Teddington knew 
that Annie and her husband were to live with the 
old people at the farm, and that Will was to suc- 
ceed to all the duties of the place. For Will was no 
wreck of a man—there is no irremediable wreck and 
ruin save in the heart and mind ; and since he had 
kissed Annie that Christmas-eve, with the wild, 
sweet kiss of their second betrothal, he had felt in 
heart and mind the strength and aspiration of a doz- 
en men. 


When the bride and bridegroom had driven away 
with Farmer Snow, the crowd did not disperse its 
various ways, but still lingered about the churchyard. 
Knots of men and women clustered in every corner, 
discussing a strange piece of news. All these months 
it had been believed that, since Joshua Trent had 
stolen up the stone steps of the belfry-tower to do 
his cruel work, the vengeance of God and man alike 
had slumbered, and the criminal had gone free. But 
now all Teddington was to hear that this very morn- 
ing—away over in the hollow between the three hills 
behind Manor Farm—there had floated to the sur- 
face of the black tarn a terrible thing ; and thus it 
was revealed that the would-be murderer had felt the 
horror of his accursed deed so strongly that he had 
ended his life there. 
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OLD NEW YORK. 


HE rise of a great metropolis is one of the 
most interesting of historical phenomena, and 
the interest is materially enhanced when, as in the 
case of New York, its progress can be clearly traced 
from the moment of its birth to the very meridian of 
its splendor and prosperity. Most of the great capi- 
tals of the world have risen, flourished, and decayed, 
amid the dim twilight of tradition, leaving to his- 
tory little more than a name and a legend of past 
magnificence ; while of the most populous of those 
that now exist, Peking emerges with the people that 
founded it from the impalpable mist of the earliest 
records, London antedates the Roman occupation 
and the dawn of authentic history, and Paris was 
already the stronghold of a Gallic tribe in the days 
when Cesar was performing the deeds which he 
subsequently recorded in his famous Commentaries, 
New York alone stands revealed to us as well in its 
origin as in its later and more conspicuous career, 
and its history is the only one in which we can fol- 
low from their source the causes and influences that 
create and give character to a great commercial me- 
tropolis. , 

How opulent in the latter case is the material 
for such a study is revealed in Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb’s “‘ History of the City of New York,”! of 
which the first volume has recently appeared. A 
dozen years of assiduous study, as we are told in 
the preface, have been devoted to the preparation 
of the work, and the multiplied fruits of it are 
lavishly scattered through pages of which it is dif- 
ficult to give an adequate conception as a whole. 
It is much more than a history; it is a teeming 
omnium gatherum into which have been collected, 
along with the customary historical data, a whole 
library of biographical sketches, all the legends and 
traditions that have clustered around the achieve- 
ments of the pioneers, family histories, personal and 
social anecdotes, the characteristic gossip of the sev- 
eral periods, picturesque delineations of manners 
and customs, and a kaleidoscopic succession of ¢a- 
bleaux vivants in which we catch as ina mirror 
“the very age and body of the time.” The wonder 
is that, amid such a variety and profusion of ma- 
terial, the author has not entangled herself in an 
inextricable labyrinth of words; but the thread is 
never wholly lost, the narrative moves continuously 
if not steadily forward, and the reader speedily dis- 
covers that the mass of apparently irrelevant mat- 
ter which seems to impede the story really illumi- 
nates and vivifies it as nothing else could. The 
work may be compared, not inaptly, to one of those 
products of the Oriental loom in which an infinite 
number of varicolored threads are combined into a 
magic whole, in which if it is difficult to trace any 





1! History of the City of New York: Its Origin, Rise, and 
Progress. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Copiously illustrated. 
Volume I. Embracing the Period prior to the Revolution. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Large 4to, pp. 786. 





particular pattern it is easy to see that the general 
effect is harmonious and pleasing. 

Of a work so varied in theme and so copious in 
detail it would be impossible, of course, to give an 
adequate conception in a few brief pages aiming to 
portray the characteristic features of old (or ante- 
Revolutionary) New York ; but there should be no 
misunderstanding if we disclaim the pretension be- 
forehand, and it is to be hoped that any reader who 
becomes conscious of the deficiencies of the follow- 
ing article will be led toa perusal of the work it- 
self. Such a reader, even if he feels no special 
interest in the history of New York, will find him- 
self abundantly entertained ; and he will also discov- 
er that, in tracing the devious steps by which the 
city has reached its present preéminence, he has fol- 
lowed a broad highway through the most important 


‘of the country’s annals—New York being, as the 


author says, “the central point in all American his- 
tory.” 

With the idea, probably, of basing her work 
from the outset on the firm continent of authentic 
history, Mrs. Lamb begins with asurvey of the state 
of Western Europe at the time of Henry Hudson's 
great discovery, and especially of the character and 
achievements of the Dutch East India Company, 
under whose auspices his expedition was fitted out, 
and for whose benefit he was searching at the time, 
not for the site of the future metropolis of a con- 
tinent, but for a short route to India. Mr. Motley’s 
vivid pen has rendered John of Barneveld almost a 
figure in contemporary history for readers of the 
present generation, and yet it was ten years before 
his tragic death, almost at the moment of the sign- 
ing of the twelve years’ truce with Spain which is so 
important an event in the history of the United 
Netherlands, and only two hundred and sixty-eight 
years ago, that Hudson first set foot on Manhattan 
Island, and found a half-dozen wigwam villages 
peopled by dusky, skin-clad savages, some patches 
of tobacco and corn, and a few bark canoes drawn 
up on shore. So little prevision was there of the 
importance of the discovery that Hudson’s employ- 
ers were bitterly disappointed at the failure of the 
expedition to accomplish its avowed object ; and but 
for the popular interest aroused by his enthusiastic 
descriptions of the beauty and richness of the coun- 
try he had chanced upon, and above all by the furs 
with which he had laden his vessel, his achievement 
would have borne as little fruit as countless other 
discoveries of the bold navigators of that adventu- 
rous period. ‘‘ But there were traders in the Neth- 
erlands,” says Mrs. Lamb, ‘‘ whose eyes were opened 
to a hidden mine of wealth through the skins with 
which the returned Half Moon had been laden. 
Furs were much worn in the cold countries of Eu- 
rope, and the Dutch reveled in the costly extrava- 
gance. These furs were obtained mostly through 
the Russian trade. From sixty to eighty Holland 
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vessels visited Archangel every year, agents were 
stationed at Novgorod and other inland towns, and 
a brisk traffic was kept up with ancient Muscovy. 
The wise Russian emperor had courted this pros- 
perous commerce, but had laid a duty of five per 
cent. on all imported goods. . . . If the same and 
similar goods could be obtained in the New World 
in exchange for the veriest baubles, and command a 
remunerative market at home, it was a golden op- 
portunity. At all events it was worthy of investi- 
gation. A partnership was organized, and a vessel 
fitted out and laden with small wares. A portion 
of the crew of the Half Moon were secured, and 
the ship was placed under the command of an ex- 
perienced officer of the East India Company. Hud- 
son River was again visited, and a cargo of skins 
brought back to Holland. The account of the voy- 


age was published, and the friendly disposition of : 


the Indians much descanted upon.” A number of 
other small expeditions were sent out by private en- 
terprise within the next few years, and met with 
flattering success; and at length the advantages of 
exchanging worthless trinkets and gewgaws for valu- 
able peltries became so evident that a company, 
composed of some of the leading merchants of Am- 
sterdam, secured a charter from the States-General 
and sent out a party of traders to take formal pos- 
session of ‘‘ New Netherland,” a name designed to 
cover all the territory between New France and Vir- 
ginia. 

The first regular trading-post was established in 
1615, on an island a little below the present site of 
Albany, but during the same year a building was 
erected on the lower point of Manhattan Island, to 
answer the double purpose of storehouse and fort. 
A cluster of wretched huts to accommodate the 
guard of the warehouse gradually grew up around 
the fort ; but the settlement (if settlement it could 
be called) made little progress till 1621, when New 
Netherland passed into the hands of the powerful 
Dutch West India Company, under the stipulation 
that it should be colonized and protected. In the 
mean time, in 1620, the English Government had 
formally notified the States-General of the English 
claim to all the territory included in New Nether- 
land ; but the Dutch statesmen then, as always, re- 
pudiated the claim, and in 1624 a large colony was 
sent out to the Hudson River, part of which stopped 
at Manhattan, while the rest founded Fort Orange 
(Albany). In 1625 another colony came over, and 
the profits of the fur-trade had become so great that 
a regular governor was appointed in the following 
year, with a view to insure permanence to the set- 
tlement. The name of this governor was Peter 
Minuet, and among his first acts was the purchase 
from the Indians of the site of New York, “ one of 
the most interesting business transactions which has 
ever occurred in the world’s history.” The price 
paid for the whole of Manhattan Island—a district 
containing wealth valued in 1875 at $1,154,029,176 
—consisted of beads, buttons, and other trinkets, 
worth about sixty guilders, equal in our currency to 
just twenty-four dollars ! 





The energy of Governor Minuet and the pro- 
ductiveness of the fur-trade attracted other immi- 
grants, so that before the end of 1626 the population 
of the island amounted to nearly two hundred souls ; 
yet the growth of the colony was, on the whole, 
much slower than might have been expected, and 
during the next six or eight years its numbers dimin- 
ished rather than increased. In 1632 Minuet was 
recalled, and in the year following Wouter Van Twil- 
ler, whose memory is embalmed for us in the veracious 
chronicle of Diedrich Knickerbocker, was sent out as 
governor, bringing with him the first soldiers and the 
first clergyman that landed on the shores of New 
Netherland. The clergyman was the learned and 
pious Dominie Bogardus, and for him was built the 
first place of public worship on the island, the loft 
of a horse-mill having previously been used for that 
purpose. It was a plain wooden edifice, resembling 
a New England barn of the present day, and was 
located on a high point of land fronting the East 
River, near what is now Pearl Street, between 
Whitehall and Broad. Van Twiller, like certain 
more modern despots, had a passion for public im- 
provements, and he could fairly boast of having 
found “New Amsterdam” (as the settlement was 
now called) bark and mud, and left it brick, stone, 
and wood. Besides repairing the fort and adding a 
guard-house and barracks, he erected three large 
windmills ; built a brick house, which was by far the 
most elaborate private dwelling that had as yet been 
attempted in this country, and which served as the 
gubernatorial residence during the remainder of the 
Dutch dynasty; erected a house, barn, brewery, 
boat-house, etc., on the ‘‘Company’s Farm,” ex- 
tending north from Wall to Hudson Street ; estab- 
lished a tobacco-plantation ; built a number of shops 
for the tradespeople, and laid out a graveyard on 
the west of Broadway, above Morris Street ; and, as 
a sign that regular government was established, set 
up a gibbet and a whipping-post. Nor, while thus 
lavish with his employers’ money in behalf of the 
public, did he overlook his own private interests. 
Though originally a poor man, and though his salary 
as governor was insignificant, he managed to pur- 
chase for himself Governor’s Island, Great Barn, 
and Blackwell’s Island, stocked his farms with valu- 
able cattle, and speedily became one of the richest 
land-owners in the province. Finally, his extrava- 
gant expenditures exasperated the company, while 
his dishonest practices disgusted the colonists, and in 
1637 he was recalled. 

It is in Van Twiller’s time that we get the first 
glimpse of the manners and modes of life in New 
Amsterdam. ‘ Nearly every one drank wine and 
stronger liquors to excess when they could be ob- 
tained, For instance, a new agent arrived for Pauw’s 
colony at Pavonia, one Cornelis Van Vorst, and 
brought with him some good claret. De Vries (a 
sea-captain) called there one day, and found the 
governor and minister making merry ; and, finally, 
they quarreled with Van Vorst about a manslaughter 
which had been committed in his colony a few days 
before, but made it up in the end, and started for 
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home. Van Vorst ran to give the governor a salute | gers across the river in a skiff for the moderate charge 
from a stone gun which stood on a pillar near his | of three stivers in wampum. A party of English 
house, and a spark fell upon the thatched roof, set- | from Virginia had settled in the upper part of Man- 


ting it on fire. 
it out, in less than an hour the whole building was 
consumed, On another occasion the gunner gave 


There being no means of putting | hattan Island, bringing with them cherry and peach 


trees, and Kieft was especially zealous in encourag- 
ing agriculture, which till now had been neglected 


a frolic, and all the dignitaries were present. The in favor of the Indian traffic. 


tent was erected in one of the angles of the fort, and 
tables and benches were placed for the guests. When 


Besides his aggressive behavior toward the In- 
dians who were brought into personal contact with 


the glee was at its height, the trumpet began to blow, him, Kieft exasperated them still further by large 
which occasioned a quarrel, and the koopman of the | purchases of land at nominal prices from separate 
stores and the koopman of the cargasons found | 


fault, and called the trumpeter hard names. He 
turned round and gave them each a thrashing, and 
they ran for their swords, uttering terrible threats. 
The trumpeter hid from them that night, but the 
next morning, when the wine had evaporated, ‘ they 
feared him more than they sought him.’” 

During the later years of Van Twiller’s admin- 
istration the fur-trade had increased, and the Dutch 
had opened a profitable commerce with New Eng- 
land, which speedily assumed such dimensions as 
seriously to affect the prices of commodities in New 
Netherland. A schepel (three pecks) of rye sold 
readily for eighty cents. A laboring-man command- 
ed eighty cents a day during harvest. Corn rose to 
the extraordinarily high price of twelve shillings a 
bushel. A good cow brought thirty pounds, a pair 
of oxen forty pounds, and a horse forty pounds, 
while the price of negroes, who performed all the 
domestic service of the colony, was, on an average, 
sixteen dollars each. 

The successor of Van Twiller was Wilhelm 
Kieft, who alienated the colonists by his arrogance, 
and irritated them by his petty and arbitrary regu- 
lations. Commerce flourished during the first five 
years of his rule; the town grew both in numbers 
and wealth, and he really did excellent service in re- 
forming the abuses which existed in every depart- 
ment of the public service ; but he did infinite harm 
to the province by his truculent conduct toward the 
Indians, which first cooled the friendship which these 
original lords of the soil had till now exhibited tow- 
ard the Dutch settlers, and then provoked the dead- 
liest hostilities. The most creditable result of his 
rule was the improvement which he effected in the 
appearance of the town. Most of the houses were 
in clusters, without regard to streets, and grouped 
near the walls of the fort. Pearl Street was then a 
simple road on the bank of the river ; Water, Front, 
and South Streets were still under water. Pearl was 
the first street occupied for building purposes, and 
Kieft selected it for the best class of dwellings, on 
account of its fine river-prospect. The lone wind- 
mill stood on State Street, and was, as seen from the 
bay, the most prominent object on the island. Not 
far from it were the bakery, brewery, and warehouse, 
of the company. A ferry to Long Island had been 
established before Kieft’s arrival, from the vicinity 
of Peck’s Slip toa point a little below the present 
Fulton Ferry. Cornelis Dircksen, who had a farm 
in that vicinity, came at the sound of a horn, which 
hung against a tree, and ferried the waiting passen- 





chiefs, instead of from the tribal council, and often 
when the chiefs had been purposely brought under 
the influence of “ fire-water.” With a strained feel- 
ing on both sides, provocation was soon forthcom- 
ing ; and in 1641 a series of bloody outrages began, 
which continued through the following year, and 
gave 1643 a dismal prominence in the colonial an- 
nals as ‘‘ the year of blood.” Up to the beginning 
of the latter year the balance of provocation had 
been about equally adjusted on either side ; but on 
the night of February 24, 1643, a party of New-Am- 
sterdammers, acting under the governor’s sanction, 
crossed over to Pavonia, and butchered one hundred 
and twenty inoffending Indians, sparing not even a 
woman ora child. This atrocious deed—one of the 
blackest in our pioneer records—bore its legitimate 
fruits in a general war with all the neighboring 
tribes, in which the Dutch had the worst of it, and 
lost nearly all they had gained in New Netherland 
during the previous twenty years of laborious effort. 
New Jersey was entirely surrendered to its aboriginal 
lords, the planters along the Hudson were slaugh- 
tered or driven off, and by the end of September al- 
most the whole population of New Netherland was 
cowering within the stockades of Fort Amsterdam, 
where the total fighting force, nevertheless, amount- 
ed to only two hundred and sixty men. A few use- 
less victories were gained by the Dutch, but it was 
not until the autumn of 1644, when a peace had 
been successfully negotiated, that the settlers vent- 
ured once more to scatter over the country and re- 
sume the cultivation of their lands. 

To aggravate the general confusion, Kieft found 
himself at loggerheads with nearly every prominent 
citizen in the province, and, when at length formal 
complaints were entered against him before the coun- 
cil at Amsterdam, the company was found ready to 
dispense with a governor whose administration had 
not only interrupted the lucrative fur-trade with the 
Indians, but had drawn heavily upon the corporation 
treasury athome. A reckoning was made, and it was 
found that New Netherland, instead of being a source 
of large profit, as had been confidently expected, had 
actually cost since 1626 over five hundred and fifty 
thousand guilders above the returns. Kieft was re- 
called in 1646, and there came out in his place the 
most conspicuous and noteworthy figure that ever 
represented the Dutch sovereignty in America—the 
celebrated Peter Stuyvesant; but, before entering 
upon his career, it will be worth while to mention 
one other incident of Kieft’s “reign,” as the discon- 
tented colonists termed it. From 1641 to 1645 the 
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very existence of New Netherland seemed to be 
staked upon the issue of the bloody wars with the 
Indians which marked that period; yet even then 
the superior richness of the country and the liberal 
and sagacious policy pursued by the governor toward 
all settlers drew large numbers of English colonists 
from the settlements both north and south, From 
New England, in particular, where the Puritans had 
set up a theocracy more intolerant than that from 
which they had originally fied, religious persecution 
drew forth whole families and colonies, and these 
came to New Amsterdam in such numbers that in 
the general military levy for the defense of the fort, 
which occurred in 1643, nearly one-fourth of the en- 
tire garrison was English ; and in Kieft’s time the 
place assumed the character which distinguished it 
down to the Revolutionary period—that of a Dutch- 
English town, with the Dutch element predominant. 

“ Peter Stuyvesant” (to quote Mrs. Lamb’s lively 
portrait) ‘‘ was the son of a clergyman in Friesland. 
He had early evinced a taste for military life, and 
had now been for some years in the employ of the 
West India Company. He was a proud, scholarly- 
looking man, a little above the medium height, with 
a remarkably fine physigue ; and he bore himself 
with the air of a prince. The highly-intellectual 
features of his face gave evidence of great decision 
and force of character. His complexion was dark, 
and a close black cap which he often wore imparted 
to it a still deeper shade. His chin was bare, and 
his mouth, indicative of sternness and grave authori- 
ty, was fringed with a very slight mustache. The 
inflections of his voice, and his whole appearance 
when speaking, were rather unattractive ; but, in 
spite of a certain apparent coldness, no one could 
escape the influence of his magnetic presence. He 
was a man of strong prejudices and passions, of 
severe morality, and at times unapproachable as- 
pect; but his heart was large, his sympathies ten- 
der, and his affections warm, though his creed was 
rigid. He was never otherwise than faultlessly 
dressed, and always after the most approved Euro- 
pean standard. A wide, drooping shirt-collar fell 
over a velvet jacket with slashed sleeves, displaying 
a full, white puffed shirt-sleeve. His hose were also 
slashed, very full, and fastened at the knee by a 
handsome scarf tied in a knot, and his shoes were 
ornamented with a large rosette. His lost leg had 
been replaced by a wooden one with silver bands, 
which accounts for the tradition that he wore a silver 
leg. He was often abrupt in manner, and made no 
pretensions to conventional smoothness at any time. 
He had sterling excellences of character, but more 
knowledge than culture.” 

If it were our purpose to tell the story of Old 
New York with any degree of fullness it would be 
necessary, as well as entertaining, to bestow consid- 
erable attention upon the career of Governor Stuy- 
vesant, but we must pass over the remaining period 
even more cursorily than over the one already trav- 
ersed, and we can attempt no more at this point 
than to give a hurried glimpse of New Amsterdam 
as it was toward the close of the Dutch dynasty, 





just before it was transformed into New York. The 
reception of the new governor was very flattering, 
any change, it was thought, being an improvement 
upon Kieft ; but the people soon discovered that in 
repudiating King Log they had brought themselves 
under the dominion of King Stork. A more arbi- 
trary despot than Stuyvesant probably never lived— 
certainly never ruled over an essentially democratic 
community. He would brook no advice or question- 
ing, much less criticism ; the faintest symptom’of in- 
subordination was visited with imprisonment at dis- 
cretion ; the whole powers of administration were 
centred in his person; and no law, or custom, or 
usage, was respected for a moment if it conflicted 
with his sovereign will and pleasure. On the other 
hand, his rule was just, if stern and arbitrary; it was 
evil-doers chiefly who had cause to fear his power ; 
his integrity, both of purpose and conduct, was above 
suspicion ; and his whole heart and soul soon be- 
came enlisted in the welfare of the country of his 
adoption. The anarchy that had marked the last 
years of Kieft’s incumbency vanished as soon as he 
surrendered the reins of government, and the affairs 
of the entire province speedily showed that a vigor- 
ous and competent hand had taken the helm. His 
first attention was bestowed upon the affairs of New 
Amsterdam. Workmen were employed to put the 
fort in repair, and others to complete the new stone 
church ; the little village, with its crooked roads 
winding around hillocks and ledges, its untidy 
houses with hog-pens and chicken-coops in front 
and tumble-down chimneys in the rear, had survey- 
ors appointed over it ; the streets were straight- 
ened, even to the removing of some huge obstacles ; 
great piles of accumulated rubbish were dumped 
into the river; a better class of houses was erected 
under the surveyors’ supervision ; and all owners of 
vacant lots were compelled to improve them within 
nine months after purchase. In 1648 the first “ fire- 
wardens” were appointed, whose duty it was to in- 
spect the chimneys between the fort and the Fresh- 
Water Pond. For a foul chimney the owner was 
fined three guilders ; if a house was burned through 
carelessness in this respect, the occupant was fined 
twenty-five guilders, which went toward the pur- 
chase of hooks, ladders, and buckets. There were 
many little taverns springing up all over the lower 
part of the island, which were the resort of Indians 
and negroes. Stuyvesant inspected them in person, 
made it an indictable offense to keep one without a 
license, and required all who received licenses to 
erect better buildings “for the adornment of the 
town.” He also issued a proclamation that no hogs 
and goats should for the future be pastured between 
the fort and Fresh-Water Pond, except within suit- 
able inclosures. In September, 1648, he established 
a weekly market, which was held on Mondays; and 
soon after, in imitation of one of the customs of 
Holland, instituted an annual cattle-fair, to com- 
mence every first Monday after the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and continue ten days. In 1650 he issued 
a proclamation forbidding the running at large of 
cows, hogs, and goats, without a herdsman, between 
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the fort and the company’s farm, and the pasture- 
ground occupied by Thomas Hall and the house of 
Isaac Allerton (the latter of whom lived in a stone 
mansion on the hill near Beekman Street); and a 
general law was passed that year to the effect that, 
“inasmuch as the hogs spoil the roads, and make 
them difficult of passage for wagons and carts, every 
man must stick rings through the noses of such ani- 
mals as belong to him.” 

But the most important incident of this period 
was the erection of New Amsterdam into an incor- 
porated city. The proprietary company granted it a 
burgher government similar to that of the cities of the 
Fatherland ; and its birth was celebrated on the even- 
ing of February 2, 1653, at the feast of Candlemas. A 
proclamation of the governor defined its exceedingly 
limited privileges, and named its first officers. Stuy- 
vesant made a speech on the occasion, in which he 
took care to reveal his intention of making all future 
municipal appointments, instead of allowing the 
citizens to choose their own magistrates, as was the 
custom in the Fatherland ; and he gave the officers 
distinctly to understand from the first that their ex- 
ig@tence did not in any way diminish his authority, 
but that he should often preside at their meetings, 
and at all times counsel them in matters of impor- 
tance. They were not allowed a sheriff of their 
own, but Van Tienhoven, the provincial sheriff, 
might officiate for the corporation. Neither was it 
deemed requisite for them to have a scribe, but Ja- 
cob Kip, the secretary of the province, was notified 
to attend their meetings and do such writing as 
seemed necessary. The old stone tavern was cleaned 
up and called a Stadthuys, or City Hall; and there 
the city magistrates held their meetings on Mondays 
from nine o'clock in the morning till noon, and, if 
business was urgent, they sometimes held an after- 
dinner session, Absent members were fined six 
stivers for the first half-hour, twelve for the second, 
and forty if absent during the meeting. No emolu- 
ments were attached to their position, but on all oc- 
casions of ceremony, secular or religious, they were 
treated with distinguished attention. A pew was set 
apart for them in the church ; and on Sunday morn- 
ings they left their homes and families early to meet 
in the City Hall, whence, preceded by the bell-ringer | 
carrying their cushions of state, they marched in-| 
solemn procession to the sanctuary in the fort. For 
the rest, Stuyvesant bullied them unmercifully, and 
it was only by degrees, as his difficulties thickened, 
that they wrung from him such concessions as ma- 
terially to ameliorate the condition of the citizens. 
They heard and settled civil disputes ; tried cases 
for the recovery of debt, for defamation of character, 
for breaches of marriage-promise, for assault and 
theft ; and even summoned parents and guardians 
into their presence for withholding their consent to 
the marriage of their children or wards without suf- 
ficient cause. They sentenced and committed to 
prison, like any other court of sessions, 

Three years after its incorporation (in 1656) the 
census of the city was taken, and the inhabitants | 
were found to number one thousand, of which a | 











large proportion were negro slaves. The city fa- 
thers proved unceasingly industrious, and, as was 
proper, devoted most of their energies to the im- 
provement and adornment of the city. They sur- 
veyed and established the streets, seventeen in num- 
ber, and in 1657 began to pave. The first street 
honored with paving-stones was De Hoogh—what is 
now Stone Street, between Broad and Whitehall. 
In 1658 De Brugh or Bridge Street, so called from a 
bridge that had been built across the ditch at Broad 
Street, was improved in like manner; and within 
the next two years all the streets most used were 
paved. These pavements were of cobble-stones, 
with the gutters in the middle of the street ; side- 
walks were not as yet contemplated. They enact- 
ed ordinances condemning all “flag-roofs, wooden 
chimneys, hay-stacks, hen-houses, and hog-pens,” 
which were located on the principal streets. They 
ordered owners of gardens either to sell or improve 
them, and compelled buyers of city-lots by the terms 
of purchase to build on them without delay. The 
average price of the best city-lots had reached fifty 
dollars. Houses rented at from fourteen to one hun- 
dred dollars per annum, The residences of the 
wealthier burghers were generally of stone, solid 
and commodious, and sometimes richly furnished. 
The cheaper and more common dwellings were built 
of wood, with checker-work fronts, or rather gable- 
ends, of small black and yellow Dutch bricks, with 
the date of their erection inserted in iron figures 
facing the street. The roofs were tiled or shingled, 
and surmounted with a weathercock. The front- 
door was usually ornamented with a huge brass 
knocker, with the device of a dog’s or lion’s head, 
which was required to be burnished daily. Stuy- 
vesant himself set the example of architectural im- 
provement. He built for himself a gubernatorial 
mansion of hewed stone, and called it “ Whitehall.” 
It was located upon the street which was subse- 
quently named for it. Gardens surrounded it on 
three sides, and a rich velvet lawn in front extended 
to the water’s edge, where lay the governor’s barge 
at the foot of fine cut-stone steps. Upon the north 
side of the grounds was an imposing gateway. The 
governor’s country-seat (or Bouwerij), where he and 
his family usually spent the summer months, em- 
braced the greater portion of the present Eleventh, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Wards. It cost him origi- 
nally six thousand four hundred guilders. The house 
was a great, commodious, comfortable, and home-like 
specimen of Holland architecture ; the gardens were 
remarkably fine, and the land in a high state of 
cultivation. From thirty to fifty negro slaves, be- 
sides a number of white servants, were constantly 
employed in the improvement of the grounds. The 
road to the city had been put in good condition, and 
shade-trees were planted on each side where it 
crossed the governor’s property. Some of the rich 
merchants owned houses even finer than those of the 
governor. Pearl Street was the favorite locality for 
building, and was well lined with dwellings ; a fine 
garden belonging to the company occupied the pres- 
ent site of Trinity Church and Churchyard. In 
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1656 a market-stand for country-wagons was estab- 
lished on an uninclosed space near the Bowling 
Green. Three years later a yearly fair for the sale 
of cattle was located beside this market-stand. It 
commenced October 2oth, and closed late in Novem- 
ber ; it brought strangers from all parts of the coun- 
try, including New England, and threw business 
constantly in the way of the merchants. This fair 
continued yearly for more than sixty years. 

The good people of New Amsterdam possessed 
the homely domestic virtues which have always and 
everywhere characterized the Dutch. They were so- 
ciable among themselves, but averse to public dis- 
play, though holding the national festivals in high 
esteem. Christmas, as in England, was observed as 
a religious, domestic, and merrymaking holiday, the 
Dutch often calling it the “ children’s festival.” The 
evening was devoted to the giving of presents, and 
“ Christmas-trees ” were everywhere in vogue. “ New- 
Year’s-day” was celebrated as now by the inter- 
change of visits. Cake, wine, and punch, were offered 
to the guests. It was one of the most important so- 
cial observances of the year, and was conducted with 
much ceremony. Gifts, on that day, particularly in 
families and among intimate friends, were by no 
means unusual ; and, in fact, this joyous festival is 
one of the few “‘ institutions” which modern New- 
Yorkers have inherited intact from their Dutch pred- 
ecessors. Dinner-giving was much practised, and 
the richer citizens vied with each other in the fre- 
quency and liberality of their entertainments, costly 
wines flowing like water on such occasions. Wed- 
dings, christenings, and the like, were observed with 
much ceremony and display, and the wedding-gifts 
when members of the old families were united in 
marriage would compare in profusion and costliness 
with the similar extravagances (so called) of the pres- 
ent day. 

Some of the laws of that period are unique, not 
to say amusing. It was expressly enjoined upon 
women that they should not scold ; the penalty being 
arrest, imprisonment, and fine, or, for aggravated 
cases, a public whipping. Slander was esteemed a 
rank offense. A certain Jan Adamsen, for slander- 
ing some respectable persons, was in 1657 con- 
demned to be “struck through the tongue with a 
red-hot iron, and banished from the province.” The 
severity of the sentences and the peculiar modes of 
punishment were rather a feature of the times than 
peculiar to the New-Amsterdammers, who, in fact, 
leaned toward lenity in some things. For instance, 
a law was enacted in 1658 forbidding the whipping 
of negro slaves without first obtaining the permis- 
sion of the city magistrates. The same year (1658) 
the first fire-company was organized. It was called 
the “ Rattle-Watch,” and consisted of eight men, 
who were to do duty from nine o’clock in the even- 
ing until morning drum-beat. Two hundred and 
fifty-five buckets, with hooks and ladders, were im- 
ported from Holland, reaching New Amsterdam on 
the 12th of August. 

Stuyvesant, like his predecessor, had much trouble 
with the Indians whom the Dutch had dispossessed, 





and several bloody wars and an almost continual 
succcession of desultory outrages marked the last ten 
years of his incumbency. But his most serious diffi- 
culties came from his English neighbors. It will be 
recollected that from the very beginning the British 
Government had denied the right of the Dutch to 
occupy New Netherland; and the. New England 
colonists, though usually on terms of commercial in- 
tercourse with their thrifty neighbors, persisted in 
regarding them as interlopers and enemies. Dis- 
putes as to boundaries and the like were incessantly 
arising, and Stuyvesant exhibited more patience than 
he ever revealed elsewhere in trying to adjust them ; 
but, in spite of all his efforts, the English perpetu- 
ally encroached upon his territory, until at length, in 
1654, an expedition was organized in Boston which 
would certainly have settled the question by taking 
possession of New Amsterdam, had not peace been 
opportunely proclaimed between England and Hol- 
land. Stuyvesant set apart a day of general thanks- 
giving for this timely deliverance, but he speedily 
found that the catastrophe had been postponed, not 
averted, and that the pressure from his restless neigh- 
bors increased rather than diminished. After 1656 
there was scarcely a month in which he was f 

from difficulty in this respect ; in 1663 Long Island 
had substantially freed itself from the Dutch rule; 
and, at length, in order to anticipate and profit by 
the inevitable end, a clique at the British court, 
headed by the Duke of York, obtained a patent 
from Charles II., and secretly fitted out an expedi- 
tion against New Amsterdam. England and Hol- 
land were then at peace with each other, but the 
Duke of York, who had been appointed Lord High 
Admiral of the British Navy, borrowed of the king 
four war-vessels, on which he embarked four hun- 
dred and fifty veteran soldiers, under the command 
of Colonel Richard Nicolls, the groom of his bed- 
chamber, who was also commissioned as governor of 
the yet unpossessed territory. The fleet sailed from 
Portsmouth about the middle of May, 1664, and be- 
fore the end of August was anchored in New York 
Bay, just below the Narrows. Stuyvesant had re- 
ceived some hints of the expedition, and had endeav- 
ored to place the city in a state of siege ; yet when 
Nicolls arrived before the place it was ill prepared 
to resist such a force as he could bring against it. 
The fort and the wall at Wall Street, however effec- 
tive against Indians, would avail nothing against a 
civilized foe, and there was exposure on two rivers. 
Four hundred men were all that could be mustered 
for defense, and the powder in the fort amounted to 
only six hundred pounds. Then the English in- 
habitants were numerous, and would aid the king's 
forces; and the latter, before casting anchor, had 
cut off all communication between the city and Long 
Island, and had scattered proclamations through the 
country, promising security of life and property to 
all who would quietly submit to the government of 
England. In this emergency Stuyvesant bore him- 
self in a manner worthy of a brave soldier. He 
would not listen to Nicolls’s extremely favorable 
terms of surrender, further than to gain time by 
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negotiation; he tried to shake the English com- 
mander’s purpose by a long argument, proving the 
validity of the Dutch claim, and picturing the dis- 
astrous consequences that would ensue from such 
an infraction of the peace between the two coun- 
tries ; and, failing in this, determined to defend the 
city to the last. Only the evident purpose of the 
dismayed citizens to deliver up the place whether he 
consented or not deterred him from his resolution ; 
and when at length he yielded, he obtained terms as 
advantageous, perhaps, as ever were granted by a 
conqueror. On Monday, September 7, 1664, the 
Dutch garrison marched out of the fort, carrying their 
arms, with drums beating and colors flying, and em- 
barked on a vessel for Holland ; and as they depart- 
ed the English columns entered the town. The 
city magistrates were assembled in the council- 
chamber, and with much ceremony proclaimed Nic- 
olls governor of the province. The English flag 
was raised over the fort, which was now named 
Fort James, and New Amsterdam was henceforth to 
be known as Vew York. 

This conquest of New Netherland has been justly 
stigmatized as an act of peculiar baseness, and it is 
almost a pleasure to know that in the war which it 
provoked the Dutch fleets not only swept the Chan- 
nel, but entered the Thames, burned the ware- 
houses and dock-yards at Chatham, and terrified the 
citizens of London with the roar of their cannon; 
yet if ever an enterprise invited its fate that enter- 
prise was the Dutch occupancy of New Nether- 
land. Part of the blame in the matter must be 
assigned to Stuyvesant, who knew at once the weak- 
ness of the province and the danger to which it was 
exposed, and yet failed to make even such provision 
for its defense as was in his power; but the chief 
fault lies with the West India Company and the 
States-General, the former of whom always treated 
the colony as a mere commercial venture, while the 
latter neglected until it was too late even to give 
the enterprise the legal status to which it was enti- 
tled and which would have removed half its difficul- 
ties. 

Whatever may be thought, however, of the mor- 
al quality of the transaction, it cannot be denied 
that its passing into English control was one of the 


most important of the steps by which New York has | 


become the metropolis of a continent, and that it 
was fortunate for the city that it occurred as early 
as it did. Henceforth England was to maintain 
an almost undisputed naval and commercial pre- 
eminence among the nations, and, sheltered beneath 
that, New York, instead of growing very gradually 
into a thriving Dutch provincial town—which was 
the utmost it could have attained under its original 
masters—entered at once upon the career of pros- 
perity which its natural advantages had marked out 
for it. All the circumstances of its change of sov- 
ereignty were fortunate for the infant city. The 
Duke of York was a practical business man, and had 
been told that his new territory, if well managed, 
would yield him thirty thousand pounds per annum. 
It was his policy to conciliate his new subjects rather 





than inflict upon them the usual pains and penalties, 
and so far as he knew how he stimulated and encour- 
aged their enterprises. No one was molested in his 
property or pursuits, and the transfer of allegiance 
involved less disturbance than a change of govern- 
ors had often done under the old régime, for Nicolls 
proved himself a worthy successor of Stuyvesant. 
The incoming English cordially coalesced with the 
sturdy Dutch burghers whom they found in posses- 
sion ; and the latter, on their part, were content to 
reap the benefits of the ever-increasing prosperity of 
the city, and to enjoy that social and political domi- 
nance which they maintained down to the Revolu- 
tionary period. Even the forms of government and 
the methods of administration were altered as little 
as possible, and the conquered citizens had the satis- 
faction of seeing the old faces at the council-board, 
and in nearly all the public offices. Some degree of 
national feeling persisted, of course, though the ties 
which bound the colony to the mother-country had 
never been as strong as they would have been had 
the settlement been a popular or national instead of 
a commercial enterprise ; but complete social har- 
mony prevailed almost from the start, and soon 
Dutch and English names could be found side by 
side in every list of municipal or provincial officials. 
When the city was recaptured by a Dutch fleet in 
1673, the Dutch local militia assisted the invaders 
by spiking the guns of a battery, and the event was 
hailed with loyal enthusiasm by most of the old citi- 
zens ; yet, when less than a year later the province 
was restored to England by treaty, all parties quietly 
acquiesced, and ere many years the British king had 
no better or more contented subjects than were to 
be found in his city of New York. 

It would be neither useful nor interesting for us 
to give even a summary of the events that occurred 
between the English conquest and the outbreak of 
the Revolution. Mrs. Lamb has rendered her record 
of them readable by heaping every species of illus- 
trative detail around what would otherwise be a very 
dull chronicle ; but lack of space would prevent our 
doing anything of the kind, even if the success with 
which she has performed the task had not rendered 
it superfluous for any one else to attempt it. The 
remaining purposes of our hasty sketch will be ac- 
complished if we merely mention the more signifi- 
cant data that indicate the growth of the city and its 
character at different periods. 

Perhaps the most striking incident of the period 
which we have now reached is the usurpation, tyr- 
anny, revolution, or whatever else will most appro- 
priately describe it, of Jacob Leisler—an incident so 
grotesque as to cause a smile as we read of it, and 
yet a fit antetype of that rule of demagogues of 
which New York has so often in recent times been 
the theatre. Leisler was a German merchant of 
some means and respectable social standing, but of 
little education and brutal manners, who, prior to 
the episode of which we are about to speak, made 
no pretension to ascendency among his fellows. 
When, in 1689, the news reached New York of the 
revolution in England, which had seated William 
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and Mary on the throne, the colonists, as elsewhere 
in America, repudiated the authority of the then 
royal governor, and in the absence of any generally 
recognized head speedily fell into anarchy. A sort 
of panic regarding the French and Indians prevailed, 
and six companies of militia, called trainbands, were 
organized for the protection of the city. Of one of 
these companies Leisler was appointed captain, and, 
aided by the influence which this position gave him, 
and a certain rude force of character, he soon gained 
the leadership of the mob into whose hands the city 
was rapidly falling, and to which the militia furnished 
its most turbulent members. Driven on by the clam- 
ors of the mob to repudiate Nicholson, the lieuten- 
ant-governor, who was accused of being a papist and 
a traitor, the militia-captains took possession of the 
fort, and agreed to govern alternately until orders 
came from England; but Leisler professed to dis- 
trust the loyalty of the other captains, and, supported 
by the mob, seized the reins of government, and 
‘speedily developed the qualities of a genuine auto- 
crat. He penned an address to William and Mary 
in behalf of the “militia and inhabitants of New 
York,” representing himself as acting in their inter- 
est against disloyal aristocrats, who favored the de- 
throned James II.; he drove the Common Council 
from their chamber with a squad of soldiers, appoint- 
ed his own collector of customs, and packed the 
‘Committee of Safety” so as to secure his appoint- 
ment as commander-in-chief of the province; he 
suspended the local courts, and substituted arbitrary 
arrest and punishment at will for the normal oper- 
ations of the law; he denounced as ‘“‘ Jacobites” 
and “ papists” all who refused to recognize his au- 
thority, and then assumed the right to imprison all 
who were suspected of popery or of sympathy with 
the exiled monarch ; he banished some of the lead- 
ing citizens, increased the taxes, and enforced his 
commands with the reckless soldiery ; and actually 
sent an expedition against Albany to enforce his au- 
thority over the entire province. He issued new 
commissions, making justices, sheriffs, and military 
officers, in the various counties ; his minions prowled 
about the country arresting those who rebelled, and 
the jails had to be enlarged in order to hold the army 
of captives; he commissioned courts of oyer and 
terminer, and to compel the payment of customs and 
excise duties erected a court of exchequer; and he 
compelled the Assembly to pass a law inflicting a fine 
of seventy-five pounds on any one refusing to accept 
a commission from himself, and another decreeing 
that any one leaving his home without his per- 
mission should be fined one hundred pounds. For 
nearly two years New York was under a military 
despotism of the most abject sort—the sovereignty 
of a demagogue based on the supremacy of a mob ; 
yet, strange to say, there was in all that time no 
organized effort to overthrow it, and Leisler might 


easily have maintained his position had he not had | 


the temerity to place himself in open opposition to 
the royal authority. The eyes of King William were 
at length opened to the state of affairs in New York, 
and he sent out a new governor with full powers. 


Leisler refused to recognize his authority, and actually 
fired on the king’s troops ; and for this last offense 
he was indicted, condemned, and, though not with- 
out great opposition and hesitation, executed as a 
traitor, along with his principal companion and abet- 
tor. Commenting upon the entire episode, Mrs. 
Lamb says: “Concerning no public actor in colo- 
nial history has opinion more widely differed than in 
regard to Jacob Leisler. He has been held up as a 
champion of Dutch democracy against English aris- 
tocracy, of Protestantism against Romanism, of re- 
publicanism against monarchism. It is evident, 
however, from a careful analysis of his official ca- 
reer, that there was no struggle in New York to call 
for championship in any of these directions. And 
his acts clearly negative all claim to democratic 
theories. He seized authority with honest inten- 
tions, and with unquestionable belief in the plots 
his fancy created. He afterward became infatuated 
with the novelty of his position, and his strong pas- 
sions and feeble judgment led him into more unpar- 
donable excesses than were ever committed by any 
of the governors placed over the colony by the crown 
of England. And yet he was not a bad man, and 
his execution was a shocking blunder. He became 
a martyr in memory, not a convict, and his death 
was the stock of a party which for years, by its tri- 
umphs and defeats, retarded seriously the prosperity 
of New York.” 

Meantime, in spite of political turmoils, the city 
grew in population, wealth, and size. The popula- 
tion, which was fifteen hundred at the English con- 
quest, had doubled when the Dutch recaptured the 
city nine years later, and by the year 1700 had 
reached five thousand. In 1670 was established the 
first Exchange; the merchants met every Friday 
morning, between eleven and twelve o’clock, at the 
bridge which crossed the ditch at Broad Street-—the 
site of what is now Exchange Place. In 1673 the 
first mail to Boston was established ; it was carried 
once a month by a salaried messenger, who included 
Hartford and other towns on the way, and was in- 
structed to form a post-road by marking trees, “ that 
shall guide other travelers as well.” The year 1683 
was made memorable by the meeting of the first 
Provincial Assembly, which secured for New York 
the most substantial benefits of self-government. In 
the same year the city secured from the Duke of 
York the right to elect aldermen and treasurer, and 
all other privileges accorded to similar corporations 
in England; and in 1686 a regular charter was 
granted it, which was one of the most liberal ever 
conferred upon a colonial city. It confirmed all 
former “ rights and privileges,” and conveyed to the 
corporation nearly all the property it has since held. 
In 1692 Water Street was created by filling in the 
shore along East River, and Pine, Cedar, and the 
neighboring streets were laid out through the old 
*« Damen Farm,” which was bounded north by Maid- 
|en Lane. This latter street was so called from the 
fact that it was a resort for washer-women, because 
| of a little stream of spring-water which ran through 
the valley at that point. Street-cleaning was also 
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one of the subjects of city legislation this year; a 
law was passed requiring every householder to keep 
the street clean in front of his own door, and anoth- 
er directing the street-surveyor to have all “ stramo- 
nium and other poisonous weeds rooted up within 
the city.” In 1694 the first printed book was pub- 
lished by a young printer named William Bradford ; 
and in 1697 the streets were first lighted, in accord- 
ance with the following ordinance : “ The board tak- 
ing into consideration the great inconvenience that 
attends this city, for want of lights in the dark time 
of the moon, in the winter-season, it is therefore or- 
dered that the housekeepers of the city shall put out 
lights in the following manner, viz., every seventh 
house shall cause a lantern with a candle in it 0 de 
hung on a pole, the charges to be defrayed equally 
by the inhabitants of the said seven houses.” The 
same year a night-watch was instituted “to go round 
the city each hour of the night with a bell, to pro- 
claim the season of the weather and the hour of the 
night.” The first Trinity Church was built in 1696, 
and in 1700 a new City Hall was erected on the site 
of the present Custom-House in Wall Street, at a cost 
of three thousand pounds, the old hall, which was 
in an advanced state of decay, being sold for nine 
hundred and twenty pounds. 

During the autumn of 1701 Madam Sarah Knight 
journeyed from Boston to New York on horseback, 
and wrote some entertaining notes about her trip. 
She was obliged to ford some rivers, and cross others 
in a frail scow, and, as for taverns, there were no such 
conveniences as yet along the route. The city of 
New York was so very unlike Boston that she re- 
garded it with special interest. The half blending 
of Dutch and English customs, the confusion of 
tongues, the variety of fashions, and the different 
styles of equipage, attracted and amused her. She 
describes the prevailing style of architecture as plain, 
the brick buildings being ‘‘in divers colors laid in 
checks and glazed.” The inside was more elaborate 
than the outside, and neat toa fault. The hearth- 
stones usually extended far into the room, and were 
laid with tiles ; the staircases were highly ornament- 
ed. The streets of the city were generally paved to 
the width of ten feet from the fronts of the houses 
on each side of the way, while the centre served the 
double purpose of gutter and sewer. A few “‘ brick 
pathways ” were the only sidewalks. Broadway was 
shaded with beautiful trees on either side. With 
this it will be interesting to compare the following 
description by Professor Kalm, a Swedish traveler 
who visited the city in 1751: 

“In size New York comes nearest to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia; but with regard to its fine build- 
ings, its opulence, and extensive commerce, it dis- 
putes the preference with them. The streets do 
not run so straight as those of Philadelphia, and 
have sometimes considerable bendings; however, 
they are very spacious and well built, and most of 
them paved, excepting in high places where it has 
been found useless. In the chief streets there are 
trees planted, which in summer give them a fine 
appearance, and during excessive heat afford a cool- 





ing shade. I found it extremely pleasant to walk 
in the town, for it seemed like a garden. Most of 
the houses are built of bricks, and are generally 
strong and neat, and several stories high ; some 
have, according to the old architecture, turned the 
gable-end toward the street, but the new houses are 
altered in this respect. Many of the houses have 
a balcony on the roof, upon which the people sit at 
evening in the summer-time ; and from thence they 
have a pleasant view of a great part of the town, and 
likewise of part of the adjacent water and the oppo- 
site shore. There is no good water to be met with 
in the town itself; but at a little distance there is a 
large spring of good water, which the inhabitants 
take for their tea and for the uses of the kitchen. ... 
New York probably carries on a more extensive 
commerce than any town in the English North 
American provinces. They export to London all 
the various sorts of skins which they buy of the In- 
dians, sugar, logwood, and other dyeing woods ; rum, 
mahogany, and many other goods, which are the ° 
produce of the West Indies. Every year they build 
several ships here which are sent to London and 
there sold ; and of late years they have shipped a 
great quantity of iron to England. In return for 
these they import from London stuffs, and every 
other article of English growth and manufacture, 
together with all sorts of foreign goods. England, 
and especially London, profits immensely by this 
trade. There are two printers in the town, and 
every week some gazettes, in English, are published, 
which contain news from all parts of the world.” 
The style of dress throughout this period was 
very showy and conspicuous. Gay pendants were 
worn in the ears, costly crosses were suspended about 
the neck, and diamonds and rich brocades were es- 
teemed essential to respectability among the wealth- 
ierfamilies. Tight-lacing and wide skirts prevailed. 
The hair was frizzled and curled, and arranged in a 
great variety of fantastic ways, and in this respect 
the gentlemen outdid the ladies. They concealed 
their hair altogether by enormous wigs, which were 
supposed to greatly beautify the countenance. Bright 
colors were universally worn. The most gorgeous 
combinations appeared in the fabrics of a lady's 
wardrobe, and gentlemen wore coats and other gar- 
ments presenting all the hues of the rainbow. Large 
silver buttons adorned coats and vests, often with the 
initial of the wearer’s name engraved on each but- 
ton. Occasionally an entire suit would be decorat- 
ed with conch-shell buttons silver-mounted. Even 
coaches were painted and gilded in the most showy 
manner. A writer of the day, seeing the equipage 
of Lewis Morris rolling down ‘‘the Broad Way” 
toward the fort, speaks of its silver mountings glit- 
tering in the sun, and of the family arms embla- 
zoned upon it in many places. Though containing 
less than twenty thousand inhabitants in 1760, New 
York was the richest city in proportion to its popu- 
lation in the king’s dominions. It contained ‘‘ no 
beggars and no poverty,” as Lord Bellamont said 
of an earlier period ; and the wealthier merchants 
displayed a profuse magnificence in their social en- 
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tertainments which surpassed anything practised at timent of independence, and that high sense of po- 
the time by the richest aristocracy of the Old World. | litical justice, which characterized the Revolutionary 
The following description of William Walton’s pri- | generation, than any other colonists; and that they 
vate residence (built in 1752, and still standing, in took the lead in most of the measures of resistance 
Franklin Square) will serve as a specimen: ‘‘ It was | to the encroachments of the crown. In 1765 a con- 
English in design ; and it was as far as practicable | gress of delegates from nine colonies met in the city, 
an improvement upon all previous architecture. Its | and adopted a Bill of Rights in which they asserted 
walls were as substantial as many modern churches. | that the sole power of taxation resided in the colo- 
Its bricks, brown-stone water-tables, lintels, jambs, | nies. In the same year the ‘‘ Sons of Liberty” were 
and decorations, were all imported, as also its ex- organized to oppose the Stamp Act; and in 1770 a 
pensive furniture, which was in keeping with the | mass-meeting of the citizens was held, who resolved 
style of the structure. The superb staircase in its | not to submit to oppression, and a slight collision 
ample hall, with mahogany hand - rail and banis- | with the troops occurred. In 1773 the Vigilance 
ters, by age as dark as ebony, was fit for any noble- | Committee agreed to resist the landing of tea, and 
man’s palace. It had a broad portico upheld by | the following year a ship thus laden was sent back 
fluted columns, and surmounted by armorial bear- | to England, while eighteen chests found on another 
ings ; and quaint heads cut from the freestone looked | vessel were thrown overboard. Mrs. Lamb brings 
down upon the street from between the windows. | her volume to a close with the formation of the fa- 
The grounds extended to the water, and were laid | mous Revolutionary committees, and here we may 
out and cultivated with fastidious care.” Walton was | appropriately close our sketch of Old New York. 
a very hospitable man, and his expensive banquets | During the greater portion of the war which fol- 
were prolific subjects for criticism in England when | lowed, New York remained practically an English 
the controversies arose shortly afterward regarding _ town, and when the war ended and the city had be- 
taxation. His table was always spread with the | come temporarily the seat of the Federal Government, 
choicest viands, and “groaned under its weight of brill- | a new period in its history had begun, marked off 
iant, massive silver,” while a forest of decanters graced quite definitely in many respects from the pre-Revolu- 
the sideboards, and costly wines flowed free and fast. | tionaryepoch. The peculiar social characteristics of 

Of the part which New York played in the initial | O/d New York rapidly disappeared, though its com- 
steps that led to the great Revolution, we could glean mercial prosperity developed with greater rapidity 
many novel and interesting facts from Mrs. Lamb’s | than ever, and even the external appearance of the 
pages had we not already reached the limits of our | city was completely changed by two destructive con- 
space. Mrs. Lamb claims, and apparently proves, flagrations which occurred during the British occu- 
that New-Yorkers exhibited more of that sturdy sen- | pation, one in 1776 and the other in 1778. 
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F you had chanced, on the morning of the 3d of | the Café Roysin. Others, following in their wake, 
December, 1851, to be standing on the corner | stopped as they came to the knots of blue-bloused 
of the Rue St.-Antoine and the Rue Ste.-Marguerite, | workmen who were gathered at the doors, and began 
in Paris, you would have heard strange noises and | exhorting them in earnest tones and with excited 
seen strange sights. The gloomy, heart-depressing | gestures. Then, of a sudden, you might have seen 
twang of the tocsin resounding in the distance ; the | both these exhorters and the workmen with whom 
dull, confused, and ebbing and flowing murmur of a | they were pleading shrink back against the walls 
great city in agitation ; now and then the prompt, | and into the rickety doorways. Just in time ; for at 
short tramping of a troop or the clatter of a body of | that moment the gay and glittering cavalcade of the 
cavalry over the echoing cobble-stones; once in a | Parisian lancers pranced into the street. Between 
while the sharp crack of a pistol-shot, far or near— | their ranks were nine or ten omnibuses. A cry es- 
these would have been the alarming and significant | caped one of the sullen groups of workmen. 
sounds that would have struck upon your ear. As “It is the representatives of the people ; they 
for the sights, they would have been more ominous | are carrying them to the dungeons of Vincennes ! 
still. You could not well have forgotten that you | To the rescue!” 
were standing in the heart of volcanic St.-Antoine ; There was a stir, a shuffle, a fumbling for arms, a 
and you would have judged that the smouldering old | hasty passage of low-muttered words from mouth to 
Etna of revolution was about to burst forth once | mouth. Then half a dozen hot-blooded fellows sprang 
more into flame and smoke-clouds, and to pour out | into the street. Two seized the horses of the fore- 
again its hissing streams of hot and all-destructive | most omnibus. But the prisoners within, aghast 
human lava upon the dainty city of the Bourbons. | with fright, leaned out of the window and implored 
You would not have failed to observe a small | their would-be rescuers to desist. The ardor of the 
group of resolute-looking men, better clad and bet- | assailants was dampened at once. The horses were 
ter fed than the people of the neighborhood, walking | let go, the lancers passed gayly on, and the bold 
rapidly up the historic street, and at last entering _ blue-blouses returned to the pavement, muttering 
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their contempt of the deputies they had risked their 
lives to save. 

Meanwhile graver resolves were being taken in 
the low-studded and rather shabby back room of the 
Café Roysin near by. There were gathered a reso- 
lute little band of men, among them sixteen repre- 
sentatives of the people—gathered for the solemn 
and avowed purpose of insurrection ; met to defy 
and resist, in such rude and hasty manner as they 
could, the slayer of the republic and the usurper of 
the power of France. For on the day before, at 
dawn, the perjured President of the Republic had 
planted submissive soldiers at every strategic point 
in Paris; had caused to be seized the leading depu- 
ties ; had arrogated to himself absolute authority, 
and had thrown down the first great barrier of the 
highway to the Empire, by the ever-memorable and 
never-to-be-justified coup d'état. 

They were but a handful of very brave and very 
determined men; from almost every profession, of 
every age, from beardless adolescence to stooping 
and grizzled age ; ex-ministers and men of letters, 
doctors, lawyers, and soldiers. Among them might 
have been seen a rather quiet, unobtrusive, middle- 
aged person, in white neckcloth and black attire, 
whose eye, however, was now lit up with a danger- 
ously earnest light ; a doctor of repute, the respected 
deputy of the Ain, and an indomitable republican— 
M. Baudin. 

At nine o'clock this stern group of insurgents is- 
sued forth from the Café Roysin. The representa- 
tives wore the scarfs of their office across their 
breasts. Issuing into the Rue Faubourg St.-An- 
toine, they spread here and there, and began to 
shout: ‘‘ To arms! to the barricades! Long live 
the republic and the constitution!” Such a cry, at 
such a moment, was fire set to prepared tinder. In 
a twinkling a hundred excited workmen had rallied 
to the summons. There were enough to begin. The 
leaders advanced boldly through the streets, and 
halted at the corner of the Rue Cotte and the Rue 
Ste.-Marguerite. Here they would take their stand, 
and conquer or fall in the cause of the republic. In 
a few moments a rough barricade, formed by the 
overturning of a big cart, an omnibus, and two small 
cabriolets, which were seized on the spot, and the 
piling on these of staves, bricks, stones—anything 
that came first to the rapid and feverish hands. 
Strange to say, the rash one hundred who thus rude- 
ly bulwarked themselves against the army of France, 
had not an effective weapon among them. Yet, but 
a few squares away, three thousand veterans of Al- 
giers were bivouacked, their arms in their hands, 
ready for an instant call. Three soldiers sauntered 
by. Their muskets were taken from them, and they 
were allowed to pass on. Then the insurgents re- 
paired to the guard-house in the Rue Montreuil, a 
short distance away, where ten more soldiers were 
found and also disarmed. Next they proceeded to 
the post of the Marché-Noir, where a few muskets 
were in like manner seized. Thus supplied, the in- 
surgents returned to their frail fortress of the street ; 
and there they awaited events. 





It must have seemed most probable to them that 
they were awaiting—death! Their act was open 
and proudly-confessed treason to the power that was. 
It was a deadly defiance to the usurper. There was 
no reason to hope for quarter, or even for gentle 
methods of subjection. Unless they were put down 
without mercy and without delay, the infection of their 
example might spread like a prairie-fire throughout 
Paris, throughout France. Behind Louis Napoleon, at 
that dread moment, stalked the headsman ; this bar- 
ricade was he ; it was only left to paralyze his aveng- 
ing arm. But one hope fluttered in their hearts. 
The soldiers, when appealed to, might prefer France 
and liberty to the service of the usurper, might in 
their turn be persuaded to turn insurgents in the sa- 
cred cause of the republic. 

They were not kept waiting long. Breaking in 
upon the grim silence of suspense came the sound of 
the slow, regular, gradually louder and nearer tramp 
of troops. The alarm had been given; three com- 
panies of the Nineteenth of the Line had been or- 
dered to fall in rank ; and they were now marching, 
with deliberate movement, straight upon the barri- 
cade. 

The hundred men with twenty-two muskets 
ranged themselves behind the breastwork. As the 
line of soldiers appeared, one of the deputies, M. 
Scheelcher, stood upon the overturned omnibus and 
addressed his comrades. 

“ Friends,” he said, in a clear and firm voice, 
‘do not fire a shot until the line has opened. We 
are going to them; if they fire, their bullets will 
reach us first. If we are killed, avenge us. But, 
until then, not a shot.” 

Eight representatives got upon the barricade, and 
signaled to the soldiers to stop. The captain com- 
manding the advance company shook his head in re- 
fusal. The representatives then descended to the 
street, and walked slowly toward the column, their 
official scarfs around them. One of them cried 
out: 

“We are representatives of the people. In the 
name of the constitution, we urge you, soldiers, to 
join us. Come with us. It will be your glory.” 

** Silence!” retorted the captain. “I obey my 
orders. Go back, or I will fire!” 

“You may kill us, but we will not flinch. Long 
live the republic !” 

The captain ordered the troops to bring their 
arms to a ready and to forward. The representa- 
tives took off their hats ; some shut their eyes; oth- 
ers looked straight in the faces of the soldiers. 

The order to fire was not given. As they reached 
the little knot the soldiers turned aside and passed 
them, and marched on the barricade. In the confu- 
sion, however, some of the defenders of the barri- 
cade thought that the representatives were being 
bayoneted. From behind the rampart the sharp crack 
of a shot was heard. A soldier fell, wounded to the 
death. The head of the column poured a volley 
upon the barricade. Representative Baudin was at 
that moment standing upon one of the upset car- 
riages. He had just been appealing to a group of 
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working-men to fight for liberty. One of them had 
sullenly said : 

“Do you think we are going to be killed so that 
you can keep your twenty-five francs a day?” 

Baudin had quietly replied : 

“ Remain here a moment, my friend, and you will 
see how one dies for twenty-five francs !” 

When the column fired their volley, Baudin fell, 
his skull shattered and riven by three balls. 

Thus died the martyr of the coup d'état. At 
the moment it seemed that Baudin’s death was vain. 
He appeared to have died uselessly. There was no 
chance for himself or his comrades from the be- 
ginning. The coup d'état, the usurpation, the Em- 
pire, easily triumphed; the brave doctor from the 
Ain, borne almost stealthily to the Pére Lachaise, 
soon passed out of the thoughts of men. A few only 
—his friends and friends of liberty—preserved his 
memory green. But his blood, spilled on the soil 
of France for her sake, was a seed sown deep. It 
was long growing to bud and bloom; but the day 
came when it cast a dread and ominous shadow over 
the Tuileries. The martyrdom of Baudin became 
the text and battle-cry of revolution ; his name of a 
sudden fired the soul of every Frenchman who was 
outraged by the follies, crimes, and corruptions, of 
the Empire ; and Baudin was avenged at Sedan ! 


It is not improbable that, at the very hour when 
Baudin fell lifeless upon the pavement of Paris, a 
bright, black-eyed, swarthy boy of thirteen, far off in 
the depths of the country, may have been repeating, 
in a full, round, singularly melodious voice, the story 
of French kings and warriors at the rustic school of 
his neighborhood. There is no lovelier part of that 
country which its sons so fondly and so justly call 
“the beautiful” than the sunny and fruitful valley 
of the Lot. That river winds, with many spirals, 
beneath a range of verdant hills, the sides of which 
are covered with vineyards, now and then varied by 
patches of wheat, buckwheat, and barley. In the 
autumn the air is fairly laden with the rich perfume 
of the dark-blue grapes which bend low the branches 
of the vines—the grapes from which are produced 
many of the Bordeaux wines that find their way to 
the tables of the world. Midway in this quiet val- 
ley, where the river makes a sudden loop, lies the 
somewhat drowsy and tipsy little town of Cahors, 
with its zigzag streets, its parish-church with topping 
tower, and its air of antiquity and gradual decay. 
It was amid scenes so peaceful, so remote from echoes 
of coups d'état and collisions of barricades, that Léon 
Gambetta, aged thirteen, was pursuing his studies in 
the memorable autumn of 1851. If the rumor of 
the stirring events at Paris slowly crept into the val- 
ley of the Lot it may perhaps have stirred the pas- 
sionate boy’s hot blood, and sowed in his fast-grow- 
ing mind the seeds of hatred to the Second Empire. 
What we know is, that he was of a stanch republican 
family, and that very early in youth he became an 
ardent lover of republican institutions and liberty. 
He was fortunate in a father who was not only in- 
telligent, but zealous in the personal education of his 





son. The elder Gambetta, of Genoese origin, as 
both the name and the features of the family indi- 
cate, was a rural lawyer of local note, poor, but not 
in want, and having a natural aptitude for directing 
the studies of a quick and voracious young intellect 
like that of the future dictator. Happily the latter’s 
ardent fondness for knowledge seconded the father’s 
efforts ; and, when he repaired to the rural school, 
he soon won preéminence in scholarship above his 
mates. That he was no gentle and submissive boy- 
bookworm, however, may be seen by an act of Ro- 
man cruelty which he is said to have committed upon 
himself. Those who have since observed Gambetta 
on the street or in the tribune have not failed to note 
that his right eye is half closed and blind. It is re- 
lated that, having been put on one occasion in charge 
of some people whom he disliked, he wrote to his 
father that, if he were not taken away, he would put 
one of his eyes out. This threat not meeting with a 
yielding response, the hot-headed youth grimly ful- 
filled it to the letter. 

The accounts of Gambetta’s youth are meagre. 
After his course at school had been completed, he 
began the study of law, for which, to his father’s de- 
light, he discovered a strong predilection. But the 
slumbering little purlieu of Cahors was no arena for 
the strong and impulsive ambition which awoke in 
him. He felt himself drawn irresistibly to that siren 
who seductively promises laurels to the aspiring as 
well as brimming cups of sweets to the pleasure- 
seeker; and though poor, and with little prospect 
of immediate support, he repaired with confident and 
buoyant soul to Paris. 

It would not be true to represent Gambetta as 
one of those admirable youths whose devotion to 
study is a worship, who shut themselves up in per- 
petual and absorbing contemplation, who keep their 
eyes unchangeably fixed upon a goal at some distant 
height, whose life is constant toil and ambitious self- 
denial. 

If we follow him to Paris, we find him ensconced 
in a shabby room in the sky, up five flights of rickety 
stairs that served students of the university a century 
ago. We find him lying abed rather late in the 
morning, very likely smoking a cigarette or two be- 
fore breakfast, and taking his coffee and sour roll in 
his night-gown. We see him sit down to his law, 
and tug at it with muscular energy through the morn- 
ing hours ; then sitting at his mid-day meal at a cheap 
restaurant in the Latin Quarter ; lolling in a lecture- 
room in the afternoon; dining for a franc and a 
quarter at five or six; then taking a cup of choco- 
late and a cigarette on the boulevard ; and saunter- 
ing, with a boon companion or two, in the Palais 
Royal or Tuileries Garden till the close of day sum- 
mons him to a certain nightly rendezvous. 

Threadbare and empty of pocket, obscure and 
without clients, yet reveling in athletic health, buoyed 
up by unquenchable spirits, unbound by social con- 
ventionality, surrounded by a multitude of admiring 
friends as shabby and penniless and careless of the 
future as himself, the young would-be advocate of 
the Lot is leading, in these days of the last decade 
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of the Empire, a life moderately studious, freely 
jovial, and characteristically Parisian. He is not, 
apparently, vaulting with any great strain of energy 
at those high places upon which glows the fierce 
light of fame. He bides his time, and takes the 
world with cheerfulness and suavity and courage. 
We cannot tell whether ambition is ever alive in his 
soul beneath this nonchalant exterior, or whether, 
confident in his powers, he is letting himself drift 
heedlessly whither events waft him. 

There is, on one of the central streets of Paris, 
an historic ca/¢, which for a century or more has been 
a favorite trysting-place of metropolitan politicians, 
wits, and men of letters. Like many of the famous 
hostelries and inns of the Old World, whose good 
cheer has been celebrated in glowing prose and en- 
thusiastic verse, the Café Procope announces noth- 
ing of its distinction upon its face. It has a low 
front; no gewgaw of gilded cornice or allegorical 
fresco brightens the bare blankness of its walls or 
ceilings. It is as plain as the Mitre Tavern in the 
Temple, as the Red Horse at Stratford, as Goethe’s 
pet inn at Frankfort and Beethoven’s at Vienna. 
Yet it is certain that here Voltaire wrote some of his 
most stinging epigrams ; that these old walls once 
echoed the monotonous drone of Rousseau’s egotism 
and sentimentalities ; that in this room the Ency- 
clopedists, the Diderots and D’Alemberts, met to 
discuss the plan and the effect of their great work ; 
and that later the wits and lampooners of the Em- 
pire, the Restoration, and the Monarchy of July, as- 
sembled about that door to talk and make donmots 
about Austerlitz, the Charter, and the bourgeois king. 

A new hero of the table made his appearance at 
the Café Procope about the time of the great Exposi- 
tion. Now no longer the resort of celebrities, it was the 
rendezvous of law-students, Bohemians, and young 
lawyers and doctors. The new-comer, around whom 
the others got in the habit of clustering as a centre, 
was the briefless barrister of the Lot. Léon Gam- 
betta gave the first hints of his genius at the Café 
Procope. It was there, perhaps, that he first him- 
self learned what was in him. As he and his com- 
rades sat in the old haunt of Voltaire, sipping their 
chocolate, puffing their cigarettes, the discourse would 
most often, in those rather troubled days, fall on pol- 
itics. The decadence of the Second Empire had 
begun. The highwayman-like scheme for reducing 
Mexico to vassalage to France had resulted in bitter 
and blood-stained failure. Napoleon no longer relied 
upon his own decaying intellect, but upon the coun- 
sel of rash intimates and political adventurers. The 
fabric of the empire he had raised was sensibly tot- 
tering ; and a feeling of suspense and dread of what 
might come pervaded all France. 

It is a glory of the republican idea that it is 
eagerly accepted by young and ardent minds, open 
to generous impulses, to lofty principles, and simple 
truths, to all that bears on its face the impress of 
verity and justice. Such young minds have not yet 
come to prudently selfish compromise, to the careful 
weighing of petty interests ; they go straight to that 
which is living and noble, powerful and pure. So 





it is that republicanism, the idea of self-government, 
liberty and equality, finds a generous welcome in the 
best newly-formed and matured intellects the world 
over. 

Gambetta at the Procope was a republican of re- 
publicans ; and he uttered his faith boldly, with a 
voice of magical sweetness and volume, and an elo- 
quence that came forth strong, free, and plenteous. 
He read to his audience in sonorous tones the speeches 
of the little republican group in the Chamber, un- 
awed by the gendarmes who prowled about the door, 
and deaf to the prudent caution of timid friends. 
Then he would make a running commentary of his 
own, stigmatizing the emptiness, corruption, caprice, 
of the Empire without mercy, and loudly asserting 
the points of his republican creed. 

His reputation, however, was pretty much con- 
fined to the frequenters of the Café Procope. He 
was seen but little in the courts ; his clientage was 
meagre ; his acquaintance, even with prominent mem- 
bers of his own party, was limited. One distin- 
guished republican, hewever, he knew; and Jules 
Favre had happily learned something of the calibre 
of the orator of the Procope. It was this acquaint- 
ance which suddenly and strangely gave Gambetta 
his opportunity, and led to his becoming famous, 
between his rising up and lying down, from end to 
end of France. 

In the autumn of 1868 ominous clouds had gath- 
ered above the imperial throne. The opposition had 
grown strong, clamorous, and aggressive. Every pre- 
text and occasion for assailing not only the policy 
but the character and motives of Napoleon were 
eagerly seized. Anniversaries were made the excuse 
for noisy demonstration and public disturbance. At 
that moment, when the history of the Empire was 
being searched by keen and hostile eyes, somebody 
suddenly bethought him of the martyrdom of Bau- 
din. The 3d of December, just seventeen years 
after his death, approached ; nothing could be more 
opportune for the agitators than the abrupt revival 
of his memory. A radical paper was struck with the 
idea of raising a monument to the man who had 
laid down his life resisting usurpation, and opened 
its columns to a subscription-list for this purpose. 
The monument was to be inaugurated in Pére-La- 
chaise, on the anniversary of the barricade. The 
emperor in those days easily took alarm. This name, 
echoing from a long-forgotten tomb, terrified his once 
firm but now decaying intellect. The order was 
given to prosecute the papers which had printed the 
Baudin subscriptions. It was a sad blunder; for to 
prosecute was to bring on a cause céldbre, to give re- 
publican orators, under the guise of legal defense, 
that dangerous liberty of speech which the stern 
laws of the Empire forbade them on the political 
arena. 

Jules Favre was chosen to plead the cause of the 
accused journal. On the day before that set for 
trial the great advocate of the people was taken ill. 
When the case was called, Favre did not make his 
appearance ; but a rather heavy, awkward, ill-clad, 
swarthy man, with a white flower in his button-hole, 
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and his left hand in his trousers-pocket—one evi- 
dently not known to the court—rose leisurely and 
announced that Favre had been so good as to ask 
him, Léon Gambetta, to conduct the defense in his 
absence. The formal proceedings over, the procu- 
reur’s plea finished, Gambetta rose to reply. His 
purpose was by no means to conciliate the court, or 
to win his client’s case. That, he knew, was out 
of the question ; moreover, he cared little, and his 
client cared little, for the fine they knew would be 
inevitably imposed. But it was essentially a politi- 
cal trial, It was a grand opportunity to attack the 
Empire with all the resources of indignant and long- 
stifled eloquence. In the face of the whole world, 
with all Paris and all France looking breathlessly on, 
a republican orator, had he only the genius, could 
pour a fierce light upon the deformities of the Bona- 
partist despotism, and impeach its evil deeds for the 
general execration. 

Then was heard for the first time by a crowded 
French audience that rich, sounding, vehement, mag- 
netic eloquence which has stamped Léon Gambetta 
as the greatest French orator of the present century. 
Its impetuous torrent startled and paralyzed the im- 
perial judges, so that they forgot to attempt to check 
it. The procureur sat speechless ; the spectators 
were thrilled with emotion, and broke into unre- 
strained applause. 

‘This case,” cried Gambetta, “seeks to wrest 
from you a judgment that the 2d of December was 
in accordance with political morals, and that the men 
who fell at the barricades were justly struck down. I 
will not abase myself by declaring that what has 
been done by my clients was in conformity with the 
law. For seventeen years you have been the mas- 
ters of France ; and yet you have never dared, with 
all your boasting, to celebrate the 2d of December 
as a national anniversary. All governments make a 
festivity of the day of their birth. Two anniversa- 
ries alone form exceptions—the 18th Brumaire and 
the 2d of December. Well, this anniversary which 
you have not wished for, we will adopt it, to cele- 
brate the great national expiation in the name of 
French liberty !” 

Gambetta’s fame became national in a day. 
Within a year he found himself seated, a chief of 
the irreconcilable republicans, on the benches of the 
Corps Législatif, as deputy for the city of Paris. 
Again and again, during the months that followed, 
he assailed the Empire with his tumultuous elo- 
quence in the face of a parasite majority. Then 
came the declaration of war with Prussia, the fast 
and fatal succession of French defeats, and finally 
the crowning catastrophe of Sedan. 

Up to this time Gambetta had only displayed his 
genius as an orator. He was now to show himself a 
consummate leader of men. On the day that the 
news of Sedan reached Paris the Corps Législatif 
met in confusion and terror. Scarcely had the depu- 
ties been called to order, when a clamorous mob en- 
tered the hall. There was not one of all that impe- 
rialist majority who dared to defend the emperor. 
The republican chiefs took the lead unresisted. Jules 


Favre rose, and, amid thunders of applause, moved 
| the abolition of the Empire. The president’s voice 
echoed into silence when he called for the vote 
against the motion. Gambetta followed promptly 
on the heels of his distinguished friend. In a voice 
that rose clear and sonorous above the din, he moved 
that the republic be established. The proposition 
was carried amid a tempest of ayes. The provision- 
al government, comprising General Trochu, Gam- 
betta, Jules Favre, Garnier-Pagés, and other repub- 
lican chiefs, went in noisy procession to the Hétel- 
de-Ville, where, from the same balcony where La- 
fayette accepted the command of the National 
Guard, and Lamartine rebuked the red flag and un- 
furled the tricolor, the new régime was proclaimed. 

From that hour Gambetta was “‘ the state” far 
more absolutely and emphatically than ever was Louis 
the Magnificent. Nominally Minister of the Inte- 
rior, he was really the government, the single hand 
through which France acted. His colleagues be- 
came, as if by free confession of his superior genius, 
his assistants and servants. A vast and victorious 
German army encumbered the soil of France. Gam- 
betta’s supreme purpose was to resist the invasion to 
the last. Already proved an orator and political 
chief of the first rank, he now displayed a marvelous 
aptitude for administration that amazed Europe. 
France was virtually without anarmy. ‘‘ This young 
man,” said the Prince Imperial of Prussia, ‘* accom- 
plished in six months, without staff or arms, what 
our own Minister of War, with the excellent organi- 
zation at his disposal, could not effect in less than a 
year.” He summoned armies from the wellnigh 
exhausted soil of France, armed, equipped, and sent 
them into the field, and found money by magic to 
pay them—the only armies that won victories con- 
fronting the German hosts. He reorganized the 
civil administration in the departments, left in chaos 
by the collapse of the Empire. With an energy 
which was nothing less than tremendous, he labored 
night and day at his gigantic and hopeless task. Es- 
caping in a balloon from invested Paris, he appeared 
at Tours, then at Bordeaux, then at Le Mans, in- 
spiring with his own splendid pluck the sinking 
hearts of his armies and his countrymen. As he 
sent forth corps after corps into the field, he found 
time to instruct prefects, to remove judges, and to 
subdue “ Red” revolts, to establish police, to silence 
the jealousies of marshals and generals, to corre- 
spond with foreign powers, and to utter thrilling 
words of encouragement to sorrowing and desperate 
France. 

If even his great organizing genius failed, it was 
because he struggled against two immense obstacles 
—treason and the impossible. Bazaine’s miserable 
treachery in surrendering Metz, the impossibility of 
opposing raw recruits to the exultant swarms of vic- 
torious and sternly-trained Germans, rendered his ef- 
forts of no avail. 

The next memorable scene in Gambetta’s career 
exhibited him in the light of a self-sacrificing patriot. 
Summoning a National Assembly whose duty was to 








make an humiliating peace, he promptly and volun- 
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tarily laid down the absolute power he had wielded 
for months without check or hinderance; and sud- 
denly, his work for the moment done, retired into 
private life as poor as he had emerged from it. To 
others was left the task of giving up Alsace and Lor- 
raine, of paying a crushing indemnity, of subduing 
the Communist revolt in Paris, and of restoring or- 
der to France. These ends accomplished under the 
masterly administration of Thiers, Gambetta, with 
health recruited, reappeared upon the scene. The 
ex-dictator was now a simple deputy, sitting in the 
Assembly as the representative of Marseilles. 

Up to this time he had had the reputation, while 
his transcendent abilities were fully acknowledged, 
of being radical, rash, and visionary, in political 
opinion. During the six years that the Assembly 
existed he completely falsified this impression. 
Never was there a party leader more energetic, more 
zealous, more resolute of purpose ; or, on the other 
hand, more fertile in resources, more consummate in 
tact, more self-contained, more politic. Refusing to 
be the chief of a faction, and to range himself with 
the extreme body of republicans, he naturally took 
the position of leader of the whole Republican party. 
To unite it, to keep it in discipline, to make it a 
solid force for the attainment of a great end, to keep 
that end steadily before it, ignoring minor issues, 
was a task which might have dismayed a less earnest, 
less determined, and less fertile spirit; he accom- 
plished it with magnificent success. By his leader- 
ship he compelled a monarchical Assembly to pro- 
claim the republic, and to elect a large majority of 
the life-senators from the Republican ranks. To 
Gambetta, more than any other, France owes it that 
she is republican to-day. Only his practical genius, 
wedded to his honesty, his unrivaled eloquence, his 
magnetic power over men, his temper under provo- 
cation, his courage in peril, could have carried the 
Republican cause triumphant through the multitude 
of mighty obstacles it has had to encounter, and the 
deep-seated prejudices with which it has had to con- 
tend. 

No great public occasion is more vividly im- 
pressed upon the memory of the writer of this arti- 
cle than that on which, for the only time, he heard 
Léon Gambetta speak from the tribune of the Cham- 
ber. It was known that the greatest national orator 
of the day was to address the house, and every bench, 
both of the amphitheatre and the galleries, was 
crowded. As, with slow and rather lounging gait, 
he slowly mounted the steps, you could not but re- 
mark how incongruous with his fame was the ex- 
dictator's personal appearance. Of medium height, 
with a large, unwieldy, ungraceful body, his com- 
plexion of dull, Italian sallowness, one eye closed, 
the other keen and bright, but rather shrewd-looking 
than piercing, a bold, slightly-aquiline nose, fine, 
dark hair brushed back over the ears and off the 





forehead, compressed and resolute lips imbedded in 
black mustache, and whiskers just sprinkled with | 
gray, with a half-dreamy expression, his clothes ill- | 
fitting and scarcely less shabby than in the days when 

he harangued his Bohemian convives in the obscurity | 


of the Café Procope, his cravat askew, the inevitable 
little white flower in his button-hole, and the left 
hand half hanging in his pocket, he looked little 
like a great man, and less like a great orator. 

But the moment the inexpressible magic and 
charm of his voice were heard, and the meditative 
face was lit up with the fire of his thought, he 
seemed transfigured. ‘“ Jules Favre,” says an Eng- 
lish writer, speaking of the French orators of the 
Third Republic, ‘‘ was all heart, impassionate, but not 
aggressive. Pelleian spoke like an enthusiast, Jules 
Simon like a professor, Picard like a wit, and Thiers 
as a statesman. But Gambetta was an athlete.” 
From the beginning to the end of his harangue, all, 
even his bitterest enemies, hung upon his every word. 
He had, and appeared to have, all the attributes of 
a tribune of the people. His voice, splendidly reso- 
nant, reached the farthest ear as distinctly in its low- 
est and softest tones as when it rang out with all 
the music and clangor of a trumpet. It lent itself 
to the expression of every shade of emotion, of the 
slightest change of feeling, by a rare inflexibility 
and power of control. His simplest words were em- 
phasized by the tone in which they were delivered. 
He threw out his sneers with such force of voice and 
gesture as to lash those at whom they were hurled 
into fury, and make them leap to their feet in their 
rage. Turning once to the Bonapartists—his im- 
placable foes—he spoke of the Imperial Senate as 
“forgotten in the storm of the 4th of September,” 
in a manner which made the partisans of Napoleon 
roar with pain. Then, appealing to the monarch- 
ists for a patient hearing, his voice mellowed to im- 
ploring accents which seemed to breathe the very 
spirit of real conciliation, Again, as he drew toa 
close, and declared that the Republicans would never 
consent to assail universal suffrage, even though it 
told against them, the voice which had just been all 
softness and sweetness swelled and thundered to 
most sonorous volume. A headlong and rapid speak- 
er, Gambetta never halts for a word or repeats a 
sentence. 

Every phrase ‘* colored with the picturesque im- 
agery of the south, always vivid, always new, and 
soaring at times to surprising heights in beauty of 
sentiment,” quick as lightning at repartee, never 
leaving an interruption unchallenged or a brawler 
unpunished, he yet seldom prepares his speeches, 
but speaks from the inspiration of a teeming mind 
and a full heart, borne on by all the energy, defi- 
ance, and fire, of his impulsive and vigorous nature. 
With gestures few, but always strong and effectively 
auxiliary to the voice and thought, his tones “ ring- 
ing through the wildest changes, from the roar to 
the falsetto,” his physical powers add vastly to the 
tremendous force of his invective, and the seductive 
persuasiveness of his appeal. 

Gambetta, if he lives, has perhaps a great future 
before him. Not yet forty years of age, he may look 
forward to an active career of several decades. He 
is in the full maturity of physical and intellectual 
vigor, the chosen leader and hope of the dominant 
party in France, As has been well said, “ power has 
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passed through his hands, blood under his eyes, and 
calumny over his head.” The old fiery impetuosity 
will still sometimes break out, and he will “ bound 
to his feet like an attacked lion” when a bitter taunt 
is hurled at him by some malignant and sharp-tongued 
foe in the Bonapartist ranks. But he is a more seri- 
ous, a wiser, and more self-poised man than when he 
emerged from the depths of the Paris Bohemia to 
win fame by a master-stroke of eloquence. Broad, 





statesmanlike, and tolerant, in his political views, 
conservatized by years, and power, and resistance, 
with a vision of wider scope, and a patriotism which 
embraces a country rather than a party, it is not too 
much to expect to see him once more wielding the 
executive authority of France, not with the absolute 
sway of a dictator, but as the chosen President of 
that Republic of whose foundations he has been the 
master-builder. 
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6 AN,” mused Adam, when, satiated with an 

exclusive enjoyment of paradise, he yearned 
to share his too select solitude with some as yet prob- 
lematic Eve—* man is a social animal.” ‘And man 
is an exclusive being,” grumbled his first-born, when 
he set out to eliminate social rivalry in the person of 
his younger brother by the compendious process of 
putting him out of the way. So it has gone on ever 
since. The human being, it turns out, needs for his 
full development a great deal of the company of his 
fellow-man—a fortion of that of his fellow-woman— 
but not too much. How to hit the just enough, how 
to reconcile the chronic conflict of the social instinct 
with the proper reserve of a normal individuality, is 
the great practical question which in one form or 
other sums up the history of the ages. 

As nourishment and shelter are conditions pre- 
cedent to any form of civilized human existence, a 
chief branch of the question has naturally been how 
best to get lodged and fed. For this problem dif- 
ferent times and peoples have found various solu- 
tions, but all pretty closely agreeing in one main 
feature—the separate family domicile. Under every 
social or political constitution, patriarchal, aristocrat- 
ic, democratic, nomadic, or savage, the same rule 
obtains. The aboriginal red-man could point to his 
wigwam with Touchstone’s modest complacency— 
“A homely thing, sir, but my own.” The wander- 
ing Scythian, at home nowhere, still ate his dinner 
of horse-flesh, and took his especial curtain-lecture 
from his domestic Tartar, under the flapping cover 
of his own wagon. Even the ancient Egyptian, as 
some budding Lepsius has informed us, when too 
poor to own a private pyramid, was wont to hire-a- 
glyphic. The Spartans, it is true, with a fine pre- 
monition of Mr. Galt’s theories on transmission of 
qualities, undertook to regulate domestic relations 
on a plan which seems to have been a cross between 
the Prussian barrack system and the Oneida Com- 
munity. Refusing to entirely trust the individual 
sympathies, they set up a sort of municipal military 
band of commissioners on the affectional affinities, 
and brought up their children in a grand combi- 
nation state-kindergarten, in which the maternal 
scolding and the paternal switch were delegated to 
State officials. But the plan, while it made them 
good soldiers, spoiled their taste and their tempers. 
They bullied their neighbors successfully for a cen- 
tury or so, but did nothing for the higher Grecian 
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civilization ; earned the cordial hatred of all around 
them, and eventually came, socially and politically, 
to disastrous grief. 

On our own side of the water the noble red-man 
has in general insisted on his own wigwam, though 
the relics of the pueblos in the Southwestern parts 
of the United States show that a considerable and 
prosperous people once adopted the plan of turning 
a whole village into one large residence, at once a 
town, an hotel, and a fortress. With the advance of 
civilization in Europe, as the needs of individual 
comfort have come to outrun the means for their 
satisfaction, this system has been gradually modified, 
The separate domicile has been retained, but not to 
the extent of requiring a special building. Natu- 
rally enough this change applies mainly to the great 
cities. In the country, where a few square feet of 
ground more or less are of little matter, and where 
each family must live on or near the land which it 
cultivates, the separate cottage or farmhouse is uni- 
versal, 

In cities, where land is dear, and the various ap- 
purtenances of the separate mansion are dispropor- 
tionately elaborate and costly, it has been found 
feasible, while retaining for each family all needful 
privacy, to lodge many households under one roof. 
In the large towns of Germany, France, and Italy, 
this has become the customary manner of living. 
The ordinary dourgeois family of reasonable means 
occupies an afpartement, or Wohnung, or piano, in 
plain English a floor, and it is a mark of exceptional 
prosperity to indulge in the luxury of an Aé¢el or a 
palazzo. Such residence in common carries with it 
no social stigma or inconvenience. The apartments 
are frequently large, convenient, or even luxurious. 
Each household is, in all essentials, secluded from 
its neighbors, holding nothing in common with those 
around but a common roof, entrance, and stairway, 
with a few general services, which may be advan- 
tageously discharged by the porter or concierge. 
Some slight charge is made for the lighting of the 
common stair. All are at liberty for lower branches 
of domestic’ service to use the court-yard, round 
which the great house is built, and which secures to 
all the rooms fair light and ventilation. 

Such, in the main features, is the plan of middle 
and higher class life, familiar to all travelers in the 
great European capitals. English life offers a marked 
difference. The morose exclusiveness of the nation- 
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al character finds expression in the persistency with 
which the Briton insists on the entirely separate 
domicile. That an Englishman’s house is his castle 
has grown to a proverb, He would think his fortress 
half stormed if he had to submit to even so much 
rubbing of social elbows in stairway or porte cochére 
as the Frenchman or German finds a matter of 
course. British ‘‘ respectability ” demands seclusion, 
and, when a family is forced to “ go into lodgings,” 
it is considered almost hopelessly falien in the social 
scale. With the ancestral blood, we in America 
have inherited the ancestral tradition. For the first 
century or so of our national life we have clung to 
the same notion that dignity, comfort, and a prop- 
er reserve and social culture, require the household 
to justify its name by Aolding its own house, But 
the more pliant and adaptive tendency, which cli- 
mate, national development, and foreign influence, 
infuse into our blood, has long been growing and 
coming to expression. It is sadly clear that the ma- 
terial needs of social life in our large towns far out- 
run, for a great majority of our upper classes, the 
means for their satisfaction. Local circumstances in 
New York, especially, exaggerate the trouble. The 
tendency of economic and financial relations is steadi- 
ly to force out of the city people of moderate means, 
who can dwell at some distance from their place of 
business, leaving on the island proper a population 
much like that of imperial Rome—a moneyed aris- 
tocracy and a proletariat. 

Clearly some remedy must be found. The one 
hitherto in vogue was hastily seized, and, like most 
pis aller, a bad one. With national vivacity, the 
American goes to extremes. Obliged to relinquish 
his ancestral castle, he almost gives up the family 
along with it. From a social aristocrat he becomes 
a social democrat—a sort of communist. Unable to 
keep all the personal reserve and seclusion he de- 
sires, he gives it all up—and doards. For some de- 
cades the promiscuous herding together of families 
and individuals in the urban boarding - house has 
been the theme of contemptuous comment from for- 
eigners, and plaintive satire at home. Its effects 
in gradual loosening of family integrity and coher- 
ence, in lowering the standard of personal refine- 
ment and self-respect, are too proverbial to need 
recalling. The amount of individual comfort at- 
tained, especially in that important item, the food, 
is in most cases reduced toa minimum. Profane 
young men, tempering the pangs of disappointed 
appetite with pathetic humor, have made the “ hash- 
foundery” a by-word. There may be few people 
who really like boarding, fewer still may find it of 
practical advantage ; in the great average, probably, 
all judicious people will echo the opinion of a clever 
and cultivated woman who, compelled by Fate to 
exercise this sort of conglomerate hospitality, de- 
clared that, next to Aecping a boarding-house, the 
most demoralizing thing in life was diving in one. 

Within the last thirty years or so the practical 
spirit of the time has begun to busy itself with the 
problem how to secure for the family all necessary 
privacy, without costly and unessential parapher- 





nalia ; how, in the matter of residence, shall we man- 
age to associate with our fellows just enough but not 
too much? how draw from our position in a crowd- 
ed aggregate of population the utmost possible ad- 
vantage with the least possible offset? The private 
house evidently answers this ideal very well—but it 
costs too much. For a large and increasing per- 
centage of our population it is wellnigh or quite out 
of the question. But must a residence, in order to 
be private, be a private house? Must it comprise a 
separate roof, main entrance, lighting, heating, and 
hydraulic apparatus, stable, offices, and entourage ? 
Clearly not, if we may judge by the experience of 
our Continental cousins, who manage to have a fam- 
ily life remarkably orderly, comfortable, and refined, 
with, in general, about as much idea of a domicile 
with separate roof and appurtenances as an Ameri- 
can has of a private aqueduct or gas-factory. Hence 
the universal interest felt in America in what might 
be summed up under one very general head as ‘‘co- 
operative housekeeping,” and hence the two forms 
in which alone such housekeeping has as yet been 
put in practice—the family-hotel and the apartment- 
house. 

Within the last two decades there have sprung 
up in the great seaboard cities numerous buildings 
intended to imitate in some distant way the Conti- 
nental house—great caravansaries containing several 
or many suites of rooms, fitted for the residence of 
separate families, and intended to be in all essential 
respects independent. But the first few years’ expe- 
rience has set in clear light a certain social anomaly. 
The apartment-house of the future was probably de- 
signed, in the somewhat vague plans of its project- 
ors, for people of moderate or small means. More- 
over, it was intended to secure independence and 
privacy in the great essential of life—eating. It 
was furnished with separate kitchens and laundries, 
and contemplated almost complete isolation in the 
matter of domestic service. But the plan has so far 
worked, if not ill, at least quite otherwise than might 
have been expected. The houses were almost with- 
out exception built in “stylish” localities, where the 
inflated prices of land put the rents above the reach 
of any but very well-to-do people. This “ bulling” 
of the apartment-market was aggravated by the 
competition of the wealthy classes, who have pushed 
in in such force as to effectually crowd out their 
poorer neighbors. The proprietors were at the out- 
set forced to charge high prices to protect them- 
selves, and the unexpected call for their commodity 
has enabled them to set their figures still higher. 

Again, as to the eating, it might be imagined 
that one of the first privileges of wealth, the first 
requisite of a refined domesticity, would be privacy 
at meals, with unfettered choice and personal taste 
in their selection, preparation, and serving. Every 
one knows the sickly weariness and disgust which 
afflict the guest at the average boarding-house table, 
the haste, coarseness, and monotony, apt to charac- 
terize the menu of even “swell” hotels. The cwi- 
sine, if we may trust the school of Brillat-Savarin, 
is a fine art, and both for taste and nutrition requires 
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variety, skill, and individual discrimination. Carried 
on by the wholesale, and with an eye to the profit 
of the caterer, it is pretty sure to be illdone. Yet 
this ideal is precisely what the average apartment- 
house inmate has in practice been found most will- 
ing to forego. Precisely in proportion as a well- 
managed table requires care and ability in the head 
of the house, have mothers of families been anxious 
to throw off its duties. It is the greatest pride of a 
French or German woman of the middle class that 
she is bonne ménagére. The American often neither 
is nor wants to be so. ‘‘ What a relief,” sighs the 
tired New-Yorker, sickened with marketing and 
much servant-gal-ism, as she sits down to her meal 
at the Berkeley or Buckingham—“ what a relief not 
to know what we are going to have for dinner!” 
Even in the apartment-houses originally fitted with 
private kitchens, it was thought necessary to have a 
supplementary restaurant, managed by the house-pro- 
prietor for families unable or unwilling to supply their 
own table. If these were to prosper without letting 
in the outside public, and letting down the gastro- 
nomic and social tone generally, they must evidently 
be patronized by as many of the inmates as possible. 
Every encouragement, therefore, was offered to take 
meals “from the house”—every discouragement 
thrown on those who declined. 

“Don’t be surprised,” said a lady with whom I 
was lunching at the Cosmopolitan one day, and to 
whom I had complained of some slight negligence 
or incivility at the office. “ You see, we are the last 
family in the house who hold on to our private 
kitchen. We are not, consequently, very favorably 
esteemed in the establishment, and I suppose they 
‘take it out’ of our visitors in that way.” 

From these and other causes it has come to pass, 
oddly enough, that the apartment-house in its es- 
sence—most especially in regard to the family cui- 
sine and eating-room—has as yet hardly had a fair 
trial. It is mainly represented by the inexpensive 
and less pretentious buildings on the side-streets and 
in the outlying districts, where the quiet employé or 
professional man enjoys his frugal fot-au-feu with 
his wife and children around him, in a seclusion as 
economical as it is certainly normal and dignified. 
The luxurious and costly buildings on the main ave- 
nues are, or are fast becoming, almost without ex- 
ception, family-hotels, and these are so frequent and 
handsome, and represent so large a percentage of 
what we might call conglomerate living in the me- 
tropolis, that they deserve a share of our attention. 

Walking down Fifth Avenue one afternoon we 
notice, in one of the most aristocratic quarters, a 
fine, great building in dark stone, of simple but 
tasteful architecture, many of its windows fitted with 
light iron balconies, and an imposing entrance flanked 
by gaslights, with heavy plate-glass windows and 
plain but handsome freestone steps. Intent in our 
quest for information about apartment-life, and re- 
membering that a family of our friends live here, we 
pull the bell. A soft-voiced mulatto in full black, 
white waistcoat and tie, leads us through the great 
entrance-hall flagged with marble, wainscoted, and 





richly frescoed, to the office at the rear. A polite 
manager, also soft of voice and calm of demeanor, 
turns to an indicating-board at the back of the office, 
touches an electric call, whispers our name through 
a speaking-tube, applies his ear, and then turns to 
us with the bland remark: ‘‘ Mrs. will see the 
gentleman.—John, the elevator.” Just then a small 
fraction of the upper story, as it seems, gleaming 
with gaslights, plate-glass, and upholstery, slides 
softly down into the hall, a door is slipped back, and 
another polite but silent darky, with the gentle mel- 
ancholy of a man who has seen too many ups and 
downs in his life to be disturbed at one more, waves 
us tothe entrance. Smoothly and softly we slide up- 
ward, catching sight of two or three rosy children’s 
faces gazing in from the halls as we pass. At the 
fourth story the door clicks, slides, and we stand in 
the upper corridor, with soft, deep-red Turkey car- 
pet, walls hard finished in delicate neutral tints, dark- 
walnut wainscot, bronze brackets and chandeliers, 
everything in good taste, and quietly rich and com- 
fortable. As we have been announced, the elevator- 
man merely points us out the desired number in the 
corridor, and a ring at the little plated bell-knob 
brings one of the family to the door. 

Entering, we find ourselves in a small entrance- 
hall immediately opposite the parlor-door. The par- 
lor itself is small, not certainly over twenty by six- 
teen or eighteen feet, and a smaller room, divided off 
from it by fortidres, is used as a boudoir or library. 
Ranged in general plan along a corridor opening 
from the entrance-hall are three or four bedrooms 
and bath-room, all on rather a miniature scale, and 
lighted generally by windows opening on a ventilat- 
ing shaft in the interior of the house. Of closet- 
room there is a very moderate allowance, the lack 
being supplied by standing wardrobes. The fittings 
are handsome if not luxurious—plain but elegant 
cornices, delicately-tinted walls, dark-wood wainscot- 
ing, and handsome mantels in marble, and orna- 
mental tiles. The mirrors and gas-fixtures also, we 
are told, are supplied by the house. 

Our friends have installed themselves in this 
pleasant nest with all the appliances of a modest 
luxury. Taking their rooms by the year, they have 
not only furnished their apartment richly as to sub- 
stantials, but have given to the whole a warm and 
home-like tone by the manifold pretty ornaments and 
nameless trifles which speak of settled habitation 
and personal taste. Nothing suggests the hotel ; 
the whole air is that of a comfortable private resi- 
dence. Yet the hotel is there, subtilely evident in 
minor details. It was one of the ladies of the fami- 
ly who let us in, the only servant they keep, a child’s 
nurse, being at this moment “ perambulating” the 
youngest scion in Madison Square. The fire gets 
low, and, the polished coal-scuttle by the chimney- 
piece proving empty, a touch on the electric knob 
brings to the door in two minutes another soft-step- 
ping, low-voiced domestic with a fresh hod. An- 
other servant of similar pattern supplies us with a 
shining metal pitcher of ice-water, taking down at 
the same time a parcel of letters for the post-box. 
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As, chatting and warming our toes over the blaz- 
ing soft-coal fire, we unconsciously prolong our stay 
into the late afternoon, we are cordially invited to 
staytodinner. Itisagreat solace to the bidden guest 
in such cases to feel that there is no risk of cramped 
space at table or embarrassing deficiency in the lard- 
er. So, glad to combine a good dinner with statis- 
tical research, we as cordially accept. The corridor 
as we pass to the elevator is brightty lighted and de- 
liciously warm. The soft carpet hardly returns the 
slightest rustle from the silk dresses of the groups of 
ladies who are sauntering, chatting and laughing, in 
the same direction, many leaving their doors un- 
locked, as in their own houses, for the locked front- 
doors and watchful servants below make such a thing 
as sneak-thieving almost impossible. Many doors, 
too, are partly open, allowing cheerful glimpses of 
blazing fires, and children, and pretty family in- 
teriors ; while in one suite we catch a view of a jolly 
dinner-party, to which the servants are bringing up 
dishes from below. In the elevator our friends find 
time for a minute’s chat and a hasty appointment for 
the evening with a group of acquaintances before we 
are launched upon the corridor below. Once landed 
on the main floor we sail—ladies of good style al- 
ways sail, while the men scuttle after—into the great, 
handsomely furnished and frescoed dining-room, 
with its long array of separate tables glittering with 
snowy napery and brilliant china, glass, and silver. 
Once arranged around a capacious family-table, we 
set ourselves to make up a menu for the evening 
from the bill-of-fare, just like that of any first-class 
hotel ; while the senior of the family looks over the 
wine-card, a separate item, of course, from the regu- 
lar house-charge. The dinner is neatly and expedi- 
tiously served by attentive and obsequious waiters— 
mulattoes generally—in irreproachable toilet. It is 
extremely well cooked and appetizing, still, however, 
with something of that nameless tone, or lack of tone 
—that subtile monotony of flavor—which tells of food 
prepared in the mass. But it is liberal, varied, and 
well chosen, and all the appurtenances as rich and 
tasteful as the most exacting humor could demand. 
Dinner through, we chat over our cigars in our 
friend’s pleasant drawing-room and get clearer de- 
tails of the situation. The apartments, we find, are 
all small, never more than, say, three bedroonts, 
sitting-room, bath, and store-closets. They ac- 
commodate, at most, a married couple with two or 
three children. For this, the rents vary from about 
one to two thousand dollars, though the general 
decline in prices of late has made the proprietors 
concessive in these figures. Counting the eating at 
fifteen dollars for grown persons who take seats at 
the fadle-d’héte—a requisite in engaging the rooms 
—we count up the expense for lodging and food 
of a small family at something between five and 
six thousand dollars per annum. Evidently this pre- 
supposes a general total outlay of six to eight or ten 
thousand for four or five grown or growing per- 
sons. It secures the most admirable ease, security, 
luxury, and absolute freedom from friction in all 
domestic appliances. Material convenience, in most 





regards, could hardly further go. The revers de la 
médaille is obvious. Perfect retiracy is evidently 
impossible, social entertainment on any large scale 
equally so, and finally, if not firstly, it is far too dear 
Sor middle-class fortunes. Later research in other 
handsome houses of the same grade only confirms 
our first impression. We find in all, or nearly all, 
handsome architecture, luxurious appointments, ad- 
mirable service, quiet, order, and convenience of 
every kind in aristocratic and most eligible situa- 
tions. Everything is arranged to leave the inmates 
free from every domestic care which money and good 
organization can spare them. But these good things 
are offset by limited space, rooms frequently dark and 
ill-ventilated, the necessity of more contact with one’s 
neighbors than comports with a retiring taste, and a 
rate of expense (apartments sometimes three and four 
thousand dollars per annum) far outrunning the means 
of the people for whom it might have been thought 
such houses were originally planned. The family- 
hotel is evidently an aristocratic institution, available 
only for a very limited class ; for, out of the million 
dwellers in Manhattan, how many families, after all, 
are in a condition to spend upward of five thousand 
dollars a year? Clearly the apartment-house proper 
is yet to seek, 

So, again, we set out on our quest. A week or 
two of industrious observation rolls up a mass of sta- 
tistics and detail, too various to be easily classified, 
and too extensive to be easily condensed. The mo- 
ment we quit the two or three great, main avenues, 
we find lying outside the narrow aristocratic line, 
and spreading out toward either river, and well up to 
the park, every imaginable grade of flat and apart- 
ment house, ostensibly fitted to answer our philan- 
thropic ideal. 

Every block, nearly, on many of the side-streets, 
has its one or two brown-stone-front houses, single 
or thrown together, and converted to this purpose, 
containing from four to a dozen such apartments as 
we are in search of. All along the upper portions 
of Fourth, Sixth, and the outlying avenues, great 
buildings are springing up, neat enough in appear- 
ance, but usually cheap and rather tasteless in con- 
struction and fittings, in which from six to ten rooms 
may be had at all imaginable rents, acording to style, 
situation, and accommodation. The variety in scale 
of rents is wideenough. For a decent, unpretend- 
ing, small family, “not in society,” i. e., making no 
claims to elegance of surrounding, but yet not will- 
ing to descend to the tenement-house level, fairly 
comfortable rooms may be had at four or certainly 
five hundred dollars per annum. Below this line 
the accommodations, it must be confessed, are apt to 
trench suspiciously on the ¢enement-house character- 
istics. The less pretentious suites may be had by 
the month, the proprietor assuming that the trouble 
of moving, carpet-fitting, etc., must guarantee rea- 
sonable permanence. The better class must be 
taken by the year, and in the average cost from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred dollars a year. The 
streets far east and west, above Thirtieth Street, 
swarm with the cheaper sort of buildings, fitted in 
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general for the better class of artisans, master-work- 
men, and small shopkeepers, or people who, with 
perhaps greater social pretension, are not better off 
in this world’s goods. Of the better kind, admit- 


ting considerable comfort, or even luxury, and in no | 


respect interfering with social prestige, are such 
houses as the Morell Building in Fourth Avenue, 
opposite the late Woman’s Hotel, the well-known 
pioneer buildings in Thirteenth, Eighteenth, and 
Fortieth Streets, and many others too numerous to 
detail minutely in a sketch like the present. They 
all, good or bad, show pretty regularly certain main 
features. They are all without passenger-elevators, 
and, in default of office or concierge, entrance must 
be had by ringing at numbered bells below, and 
waiting for the descent of a servant or the opening 
of the front-door by a wire from the apartment above. 
They have all, of course, their separate kitchens, 
wash-rooms, and store-rooms, and in theory, at least, 
secure the entire separation of domestic appliances 
supposed to be aimed at. They are generally sup- 
plied with a service-elevator for coals, provisions, 
and the like. They almost without exception have the 
grand defect of cramped rooms, some in each apart- 
ment quite or partially dark, and ventilated at best 
from a common shaft running through all the stories. 
The construction is apt to be hasty, cheap, and im- 
perfect ; plumbing, plastering, kalsomining, etc., not 
above reproach, and the common stair often steep, 
narrow, and of forbidding bareness of architecture and 
decoration. Adopting as our standard of estimate 
the one I have used hitherto—the small family of 
two parents and two or three children under age—it 
may be said that such a family, if very unpretentious 
and economical, could make their housekeeping ex- 
penses, in the class of houses last mentioned, fall 
within two thousand or even fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year. I personally know of one family 
of two adults, a servant, and two small children, 
living in a perfectly respectable though not ‘‘ fash- 
ionable” house of this kind at the latter figures. 
Of course, this takes care and marked ability on 
the part of the ménagére, and, of course, personal 
expense, dress, education, etc., must be counted in 
addition. 

Recognizing the palpable drawbacks in most of 
the houses hitherto built, not least their situation in 
ineligible localities, too often hedged in with lumber- 
yards, stables, factories, restaurants, billiard and 
drinking saloons, and unpleasant neighborhood in 
general, our discreet capitalists are more and more 
beginning to see the possibilities of profit in such 
investment, and the opening it presents for taste, in- 
telligence, and discreet liberality of outlay, on the 
part of the projectors. From all quarters comes up 
the cry of what I might call the three-or-four-thou- 
sand-dollar people—people of culture and refine- 
ment, with that permissible self-respect and reserve 
with which culture comports, and whose claims have 
never yet been fairly answered. “Where,” they say, 
“is the house for us? Where can we have lodgings, 
with reasonable elbow-room, light, pure air, and free- 
dom from annoying contact with noisy or ineligible 


neighbors, at six or eight hundred, or at most a thou- 
sand dollars a year?” 

To comply with this want, different capitalists 
have seriously addressed themselves, and the result 
is a series of houses, far from perfect indeed, but 
giving at least the hint of what is possible in this 
line. No situation which I have yet found so well 
combines the requisites of light, air, space, and con- 
venient and pleasant neighborhood, at reasonable 
price, as the new quarters near the park. One of 
the best houses of the kind, fitted, indeed, to serve 
as a type of the present movement, is on Fifty-sixth 
Street, but a few blocks from the park-gates, and 
thither I will beg you to accompany me in imagina- 
tion. 

As we reach the handsome portal, with its pol- 
ished granite columns and tasteful architecture, the 
manager is just showing out some stylish-looking 
people to their carriage at the door. Clearly there 
is nothing of the tenement-house to be feared here. 
As soon as he is at leisure, he listens to our request 
for information, and politely undertakes to show us 
over the whole establishment. So we begin at the 
foundation, with a look at the basement. Plunging 
into the shady recesses down-stairs, he leads us 
through an intricate series of corridors, stone-flagged 
and cemented, on either side of which are the 
great open slatted store-rooms, each devoted to one 
of the apartments overhead. At one end of the 
main corridor he shows us the fire-room, with the 
small steam-engine, which throws up the water for 
domestic use to tanks in the attic, from which it is 
supplied to such apartments as are above the level of 
the High-Bridge Aqueduct. An hydraulic attachment 
also enables the main elevator to be run during the 
night, when the steam is shut off. Of these eleva- 
tors there are six in all. The main one is for pas- 
sengers, another for heavy luggage and furniture, 
and four others for carrying up domestic supplies— 
one to each of the four main divisions of the house, 
which are lettered respectively A, B, C, and D. 
At the front of the house is a sunken area, also care- 
fully flagged and cemented, with a long line of 
doors giving access to the wood and coal closets sit- 
uated under the sidewalk, each having its separate 
padlock and keys. The fuel is got in by the inmates 
of the apartments, at their own choice ; but, with 
other supplies, is carried up by the servants of the 
house. 

Leaving the cellar, we pass at once to the garret, 
in which the bright spring breeze is whistling, in a 
very out-6f-doorish fashion, through the open win- 
dows. Here, again, are more slatted rooms set 
apart, one for each apartment, as drying-rooms, and 
in many of them lines are actually stretched and 
hung with the family linen. Over each of the let- 
tered divisions of the house above mentioned is a 
great tank, six or seven feet deep, into which water 
is forced by the little steam-engine down-stairs, for 
| the supply of the different bath-rooms below. The 
| director, before we go down, invites us to put our 
| heads out of one of the windows opening on the 
| centre court, which is about thirty feet square, sur- 
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rounded at each story with light iron balconies, and 
furnishes easy access to the kitchens and servants’ 
rooms through the service stairways, besides lighting 
and ventilating many of the smaller rooms in the 
apartments. Then we go down for a look at the 
rooms themselves, noticing the while the way in 
which stairways and corridors are built, almost ex- 
clusively of iron, flagging, and asbestos cement, with 
wood only for some of the balusters and the “ treads” 
of the stairs. The apartments themselves are of dif- 
ferent size and arrangement, but in each of the sepa- 
rate lettered divisions are the same throughout all 
the stories. They contain from seven to ten rooms 
—sitting -room, dining - room, bath, china - closet, 
kitchen, and the rest sleeping-chambers. They are 
all of limited size, not too small for comfort, but de- 
cidedly so for purposes of show or elaborate enter- 
tainment. 

The larger and handsomer rooms in each suite 
open on the street ; while kitchen, bath, and some 
of the sleeping-rooms, get light and air from the 
central court. They are all prettily if plainly fitted 
up, with cornices, hard-finished walls, etc., which 
can be painted later if desired. 

It is evident that, in these apartments, a family 
of moderate size might have all necessary comfort, 
and even a certain amount of luxury—always, as 
above hinted, excluding elaborate entertainment—at 
rents varying from one thousand dollars to fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. The appliances of kitchen- 
service, etc., are so well organized that in one of the 
cheaper apartments a small family might fairly main- 
tain a frugal housekeeping at about two thousand 
dollars a year, rent included. It is to be carefully 
noted that in this and similar houses all necessary 
privacy is amply secured. The different house- 
holds touch only at such points as the common en- 
trance-hall, lighting, heating, carrying up heavy sup- 
plies, etc., where codperation is proper, convenient, 
and economical. 

Following out the same train of investigation, 
we discover that, in spite of the tendency to turn 
apartment-houses into family-hotels, a considerable 
number are still in existence, or yet in construction, 
where the strictest theory of separate residence is 
maintained. A very handsome and rather expensive 
one in Fifty-eighth Street has the defect of possess- 
ing no elevator. The same is true of a still hand- 
somer one in Park Avenue, with remarkably beau- 
tiful and spacious rooms, but exorbitant prices. A 
new one, just going up in Twenty-sixth Street, is 
reasonable in price, but cramped in size and arrange- 
ment, with a main northeast exposure, and ‘in a 
noisy, rather dourgeots neighborhood. In short, 
range the city as we may, while we find much that 
shows good tendency, and in some form foreshadows 
the apartment-house of the future, we find little or 
nothing which fairly corresponds to our reasonable 
ideal. What this ideal really is, and in what meas- 
ure we may fairly hope to see it carried out, is worth 
a few words of discussion. 

Three main features at once present themselves 
as indispensable. These are space, moderate price, 





and more complete light and ventilation. In all 
the buildings I have attempted to describe these 
requisites are more or less imperfectly answered. In 
the attempt to secure convenient and—if it may be 
—fashionable situation, the proprietors have selected 
ground too dear for a proper building. Sacrificing 
this, the apartment-house of the future will be built 
in situations of less convenience and accessibility, 
it may be (though in this matter the new elevated 
railways will have a decided and modifying influ- 
ence), but, at all events, where the projector and 
architect can allow themselves plenty of elbow-room. 

The central well and ventilating shaft must be 
discarded, and, instead of putting up an almost solid 
block of structure, the house must—at any sacrifice 
—be built round a hollow square, having in the cen- 
tre a court-yard, into which sun, air, and light, can 
freely enter. No one wants to eat, lodge, or work, 
in a closet, whose only outlet is on another closet like 
unto itself, except in the matter of having no roof. 
Yet in almost all the apartments I have seen there 
have been one or more rooms unpleasant, unhealth- 
ful, and almost useless, from this defect. Next, the 
rooms themselves must be more numerous and em- 
phatically of larger dimensions. Granting, for a 
moment, that more private and domestic comfort 
could be secured in rooms no larger than those we 
have seen, they are entirely inadequate to anything 
like socialsentertainment. It is one of the most nat- 
ural, as it is one of the most laudable, impulses of 
generous and cultivated people to gather their friends 
under their roof-tree for festive purposes, and that, 
too, in liberal numbers. It is speaking within bounds 
to say that in the present style of apartments festivi- 
ty on anything like a large scale is difficult or impos- 
sible. I have frequently seen the attempt made to 
give receptions, sotrées, and the like, in'such rooms, 
but always with the effect of making the guests feel 
like a box of extremely well-packed sardines and 
with destructive results to comfort, costume, and 
temper. In the European apartment, which I have 
kept in view in my paper, this need is amply con- 
sulted. To suggest to the hospitable Berliner or 
pleasure-loving Parisian that he must occupy an ho- 
tel or separate house of his own, in order to give an 
ordinary evening party, would seem the height of 
cruelty or absurdity. If this should seem a minor 
or unessential detail, let it be recollected that the 
power to entertain, to reiirn the hospitality of others 
in some fairly correspondent and seemly fashion, is 
one of the cherished advantages of social position 
among well-bred people. The present tendency 
throughout New York, and in a modified degree in 
our other great cities, is overwhelmingly toward the 
apartment form of lodging. It is demonstrably the 
only middle term which will save our city from being 
utterly deserted by the better middle class. As we 
are going on now, we shall in fifty years or less pre- 
sent the same picture as one of the great European 
capitals—a limited aristocracy of wealth, occupying 
hotels or separate private residences ; a proletariat 
packed in tenement-houses like those of Avenue B ; 
and a large, well-to-do middle class in apartments 
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of varying comfort, beauty, or luxury, according 
to personal means. And when the large major- 
ity of such people shall be lodged in this way, 
it is clear that a strenuous effort will be made— 
must be made—to secure proper room for social 
enjoyment, to say nothing of personal freedom and 
convenience. 

Finally, the prices must be lower, absolutely or 
proportionally. The families whose advantage is the- 
oretically contemplated in the apartment system are 
those with incomes of not more than three, four, 
or, at the outside, five thousand dollars per annum. 
It is evidently absurd to expect such people to spend 
out of this from twelve to fifteen or eighteen hun- 





dred dollars on the mere prime necessity of lodging. 
Yet such are the prevailing rents of the better class 
of houses included in my sketch, to say nothing of 
such fancy prices as two or three thousand dollars 
and upward which are asked in some of the most 
luxurious. What are wanted, and must be had, are 
good rooms at from six hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars yearly, to accommodate the immense number of 
young business-men, professional people, artists, /ite- 
vati, employés, and others, who by their education, 
culture, and position, may fairly claim to live in seem- 
liness and comfort, yet are crowded out of the more 
expensive houses into cheaper ones, neither seemly 
nor comfortable. 





IN THE DUSK, 


ARK among thy pines, thou troubled river, 
All day long thy restless waters moan ; 
Through the busy summer fields, unheeded, 
Faintly over farm and village blown, 
Still thy sorrowful murmur everywhere 
Haunts the homes of men beneath the noontide glare. 


But when Night along the misty valley 
Steals, and shuts the door of forge and mill, 
Hushing all the stir of toil and traffic, 





Then arise the winds that do thy will ! 
Then, O river, calling through the hills, 
Heard afar, thy voice the darkening silence thrills ! 


All day long the heart unblest is sighing ; 

Toil and thought rebuke its yearning prayer ; 
Life needs many things, nor stays for pity ; 

But Night comes at last. Day’s strife and care 
Die forgotten ; then, O heart of mine, 
Have thy way : the silence and the dark are thine ! 





“CARRYING A PAINT-BOX.” 


HE play was over. Three gentlemen arose and 

left the proscenium-box, keeping close together 

as they made their way down the stairs, and through 

the crowded anteroom, where fragments of conversa- 

tion could be heard from the people hastening out 

of the theatre. Arriving at the entrance, Frederick 

von Biindesheim, one of the party, called in a clear 

tenor voice for his carriage. The equipage drew 

up, the friends entered, and the coachman drove 
rapidly away. 

The occupants of the carriage could have talked 
as they drove along, for the wheels were sheathed in 
rubber ; but they had made it a rule, in visiting a the- 
atre, not to exchange their views and impressions of 
the performance till supper-time. 

Frederick von Biindesheim was a man of consid- 
erable culture, although he often lamented that his 
studies had been too soon broken off. He some- 
times called himself a “spectator of the battle of 
life,” which he watched composedly, without taking 
any active part in it. In his youth he had intended 
to devote himself to a life of study, but was obliged 
to undertake the management of his father’s man- 
ufactory, which, however, he soon sold at a good 
price. Since then he had lived an easy, luxurious 
life, spending his time in eating and drinking, read- 
ing and theatre-going ; taking especial delight in 
making the world pleasant for friends who were not 
so well off as himself. His carriage, his books, his 
table, his box at the theatre, were always at the ser- 





vice of any agreeable companion. He was a man 
of judgment and taste, and at the same time of an 
extremely indulgent turn, which was grounded on a 
certain peculiar thankfulness of disposition. He 
was grateful to every one who produced anything. 
“That is something—that is a great deal,” he would 
say, even though the work might be insignificant. 
People were so industrious, he affirmed ; they painted 
pictures, they wrote books and plays, for his enjoy- 
ment. Besides, he had learned in his intercourse 
with artists—and he was fond of emphasizing the 
fact with a peculiar expression of countenance—how 
much weary toil goes to what people criticise so care- 
lessly. 

Opposite Herr von Biindesheim sat a slender 
young man, with a pensive air, who was sometimes 
jestingly called the “ Epigone,” and sometimes “ the 
Little Faust.” He possessed unquestionable poetical 
and critical ability ; but there was something lacking 
in his nature. Holding all petty and commonplace 
efforts in contempt, he aspired to create immortal 
poems. No one was richer than he in plans, reso- 
lutions, and great promises ; but in the execution he 
always stopped short. Believing that he could do 
something great and powerful, he left undone that 
which he was really capable of executing. In his 
early youth he had once said, “I will write nothing 
less than a second ‘Faust.’” For this he received 
the nickname of “ Little Faust,” but only intimate 
friends ventured to call him so. For the time being 
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he was engaged as teacher of German and German 
literature in a girls’ high-school, where he was the 
ideal hero of all his romantic pupils. 

The third person of the party was a professor of 
philology. He was regarded by his fellow-professors 
as a heretic, or, what is still worse, as a dilettante in 
belles-lettres, for he was of opinion that not Plautus 
and Terence only are worthy of study, but also the 
productions of A—— and B—— of the present day. 
He had once said in reply to a colleague who was 
rallying him on the subject, “ You savants take the 
stuffed bird in the Museum of Natural History for 
the only genuine one, but the moving, warm-blood- 
ed bird is the one I think real!” 

For some time the three friends drove on in si- 
lence, but at length Epigone could not refrain from 
saying : 

“That play to-night was written by a genuine 
artist! One sentence alone proves that it sprung 
from a true poet’s soul, I mean where the husband 
and wife are quarreling for the first time, and the 
husband says, ‘Are these really our voices that 
speak to each other so?’ That cry from the depths 
of the heart sounded like an outburst of untutored 
nature, and yet really sprung from artistic knowl- 
edge. It was a sudden self-recollection, a dream- 
like metamorphosis and transposition, a stepping 
outside of one’s self, a terror of one’s own image, 
that could only have been surmised by a poet !” 

“‘T am especially glad it is you who say that,” 
said Biindesheim. “ The carping incapacity for en- 
joyment characteristic of our time shows itself in 
ingratitude toward creative minds whose productions 
are good, even if they are not the highest and best.” 

They had reached the hotel, and, in passing 
through the large hall to the little room Bindes- 
heim had ordered for their use, they were met by a 
tall man in a captain’s uniform. The professor, who 
was an old schoolmate of the grave-looking officer, 
said, pleasantly : 

“T am very glad to see youagain. Are you alone, 
Curt?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you not join us?” 

The officer bowed, and the four entered the cozy 
little room prepared for them. The professor felt 


somewhat embarrassed, for he was aware of what* 


sorrow weighed upon the captain’s mind, and feared 
that something in the conversation might wound or 
agitate him. 

Captain Curt, a gentleman of culture and scien- 
tific education, loved an actress, and desired to make 
her his wife, but she would be obliged to relinquish 
her profession, and this their means would not per- 
mit. So now the struggle for resignation to his fate 
made him sad and lonely. The other gentlemen ap- 
peared to know nothing of these circumstances, for 
their acquaintance with the captain was slight. 

Biindesheim offered them cigars. 

“ Have you not just come from the theatre, gen- 
tlemen ?” asked the captain. 

“Yes,” replied the professor. 

“What was the play?” 





“A new comedy,” said Epigone. 

The captain lighted his cigar and began smok- 
ing, but the professor noticed that his face flushed to 
his temples. 

“I must confess,” said Biindesheim, jestingly, “ if 
aman married Adolphi he ought to submit to her 
remaining on the stage. To take her from her pro- 
fession would be robbery, a crime against art. But 
I own that it is hazardous to marry such a woman, 
and it’s not every one’s taste to see his wife courted 
or tormented on the stage.” 

The captain smoked faster, but then asked, calm- 
ly: 

“* What was the plot of the new play ?” 

“T think it unjust,” interrupted the professor, 
evidently embarrassed, “to skeletonize a poetical 
work. One must destroy too much. To be sure, 
any poem is weak whose plot, and whose turning- 
point especially, cannot be told in a few words ; but 
it is much as if one should try to imitate a grand 
symphony by whistling—the instrumentation is want- 
ing.” 

He paused, wishing he could tell his friends how 
inappropriate was the discussion of this subject just 
now. But when he observed the captain’s perfect 
composure, he did not interrupt Epigone, who in a 
cordial, melodious tone, marked by well-medulated 
intonations, said : 

‘*T would like to relate the story of the comedy 
to the captain in a few words. An amiable and 
gifted actress, after refusing many others, gives her 
hand to a rich baron, who is an enthusiastic wor- 
shiper of art, just at the moment when a critic, who, 
fortunately, does not appear on the stage, had pub- 
licly slandered her, and she had in consequence been 
reprimanded by her employers. She retires to the 
baron’s country estate. Her old companions soon 
after pass by, singing in noisy merriment. She leaves 
her castle, and, joining them, acts in a new play, 
whose plot bears some resemblance to her own life ; 
and the baron, who had wanted his wife for himself 
alone, is converted, and consents to her being at once 
his wife and an actress.” 

“ There you see,” interrupted Biindesheim, “ how 
unjust it is to present so the plot that was set off by 
so much pathos, and so many touches of Nature.” 

“Strange,” added the professor, “all the char- 
acters of this play, from the greatest to the least, are 
very real, very lifelike, in their traits; and yet the 
plot, especially the finale, seems to me disappoint- 
ing. I expected a diametrically opposite ending. 
Pereat ars, fiat mundus ! Not the good, noble-mind- 
ed man, but the actress, should have been converted. 
But now the baron becomes merely his wife’s hus- 
band, the mate of a celebrated actress. He must 
make friends with the critics, must perhaps force 
some insolent person to make an apology, or chal- 
lenge him to a duel ; and for this will have the sat- 
isfaction of hearing his wife slandered as well as ap- 
plauded.” 

“ As an epicurean,” remarked Biindesheim (it 
vexed him when people called him so, for he really 
was one)—‘‘ as an epicurean, it would annoy me to 
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see my wife—if I could think of any woman as so 
intimately connected with me—in different charac- 
ters and costumes, and certainly I could not bring 
myself to carry her paint-box.” 

“To carry her paint-box! Where did you get 
that expression?” asked the professor, in a tone of 
suppressed agitation. 

The captain’s cigar had fallen to the floor. He 
bent to pick it up, and no one could see his emo- 
tion. 

““Where did you get that word?” repeated the 
professor. 

**T don’t know,” answered Biindesheim. “ Per- 
haps I’ve heard it somewhere, or maybe I’ve just 
invented it.” 

A pause ensued, during which the professor and 
the captain exchanged meaning glances, 

Epigone, who did not notice this, leaned back in 
his arm-chair, and began, in a tone intended to be 
highly instructive : 

‘* What are beings to us that do not stand in the 
common sunlight, so to speak, but call for their own 
artificial illumination—the electric light of the the- 
atre? What particularly do we want with artificial 
art—these painted painters’ studios, these acted act- 
ors? This acted pathos is not only artificial, but 
there is something Byzantine and barren in such 
productions. Better take fresh, real life and en- 
deavor to reproduce and understand that. Art must 
represent life, and must bear comparison with life. 
I can say from long experience that the youth of to- 
day read Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister’ with reluc- 
tance, or do not read it at all. The joys and sor- 
rows of the comedian’s life do not move the soul 
nowadays. Then, to make actors the moving per- 
sonages before our eyes, to bring to light the life 
hidden behind the scenes, is both unnatural and per- 
plexing. Every word has, if I may say so, a squint- 
ing tone, and the audience is obliged to accustom 
itself to squint, not only in seeing but in hearing. 
Every spectator is a part of a double audience, the 
real and the imaginary. The actor is, at the same 
time, acted. At one moment we must think of him 
with his paint, at the next without. These are the 
demands that a poet who takes an actor for his hero 
makes on his audience. Three mental orchestras, or 
melodies, are playing at once. Asan actor in our 
city, the man on the stage is known as Mr. Miiller ; 
as actor in the play his name is Schulze; and in the 
play within the play he is Mr. Fischer.” 

Epigone had spoken earnestly; now he paused 
and said, with a smile that would have been irresist- 
ible to his class of girls: “I see that you want to 
ask something, captain?” 

The captain was taken by surprise, but, quickly 
recovering himself, replied : 

“Yes, I wished to ask why the theatrical pro- 
fession is not quite as suitable for portrayal as that 
of musicians, painters, or professors? Or do you 
also exclude them? What have you left? Govern- 
ment officials, merchants, soldiers, artisans, and peas- 
ants.” 

“T think,” said the professor, answering in Epi- 








gone’s stead—‘‘I think our friend only intends to 
exclude what presupposes a feeling, a tension of the 
nerves that does not obtain its hold of the spectator 
from the common elements of humanity, and is ex- 
empt from ordinary rules of judgment—a something 
psychologically exclusive. The spectator must not 
be made to shudder by all manner of artifices and 
provocations, The shudder should spring naturally 
from the spectator’s seeing himself mirrored in the 
soul of him who lives, suffers, struggles, before him, 
But here he is likely to say, or feel, ‘ That concerns 
you who live behind the scenes, not me.’ I think 
our friend only meant to say, further, that the stress 
should fall on what is manifest and intelligible to all 
men ; that which affects our common humanity, and 
not the peculiarities of a single calling, should be 
emphasized. A soldier, a seaman, a statesman, a 
manufacturer, is a fit subject for poetry, if through 
his professional garb the universal human form, and, 
above all else, the motions and motives of the soul, 
are visible.” 

“Yes,” began Epigone again, “the catastrophe 
is then universally comprehended. The Maid of 
Orleans, after tasting of military glory, and being 
worshiped as a saint, must die. Shall she again be- 
come a shepherdess, or shall she marry a cavalier of 
the court? How shall the eccentric be bound with- 
in its circle again? A butterfly that has escaped 
from its chrysalis cannot return to it again. It has 
inhaled too much air, and the chrysalis has become 
too narrow. An actress accustomed to homage, to 
public activity and the delight of applause, to the 
joyous gleaming of a thousand eyes, and the greet- 
ing of a thousand hands, cannot be contented and 
happy in a narrow circle of duty. To present this 
idea in a poetic dress were a good and worthy task. 
The conflict that here becomes concrete originates 
in the very centre of the highest and never-ending 
conflict, which we may term the struggle between 
freedom and necessity, or, more exactly, between the 
native inclination of individuals and the fetters of 
social life. The absolute and the conditioned, the 
eternal and the temporal, come into collision, and 
strive for philosophic and poetic expression. This 
centre then breaks into different rays, it becomes 
the battle between genius and conventionalism, be- 
tween the pride of Nature and forced humility, be- 
tween the poet's inspiration and the sober light of 
everyday. Poetically to balance two (in themselves) 
rightful forces, and through acts and typical figures 
to unveil them, or rather to bring these natural forces 
to electric discharge, might, even in this sphere, be a 
lofty task. Here are tangled nets—here are strug- 
gles of conscience—and it is a question whether the 
harshness of tragedy cannot be made smooth, and 
whether the hardness cannot be softened—to set 
the artistic vocation of the wife against the civic vo- 
cation of the husband, society against holy Nature, 
and seek the solution thus. Or rather the collision 
of duty, the conflict between two persons indissolu- 
bly united by ties of Nature, would be capable of 
poetic development. But still better would it be if 
the two conflicting natures were united in a single 
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person, as in the artist and the wife, the social ele- 
ment of the family and the centrifugal element of 
art. For the god Apollo, as truly as the ancient 
God Jehovah, is a jealous god, and commands, 
‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’” 

Epigone had spoken with emphasis, and it was 
plain that the captain had listened with forced com- 
posure. 

There was a long silence in the cozy room, 
which was at length broken by Biindesheim’s say- 
ing: “ Our friend has imposed a weighty task upon 
some future poet. 
to make a small contribution to this coming genius. 
I once knew a prominent singer who withdrew from 
the stage in the zenith of her fame. She found no 
peace until she became a devotee, and busied her- 
self wholly with the care of her soul. She did this 
for herself and her family with a zeal that occasioned 


a curious little incident. She had a son about five | was a quiet, contented, unassuming man. 


I, on the other hand, would like | 


turb the professor’s wife and children ; he then led 
the way to his study, lighted a lamp, saying, as he 
looked in a secret drawer for a manuscript : 

“ You shall read it. I am only sorry you cannot 
hear the rich, musical voice of the noble woman who 
dictated it to me in her old age. You shall read it 
—-you will find that Biindesheim’s strange expression 
plays a part here, too. Read. In the mean time I 
have some writing to do.” 

The professor, handing the captain a carefully- 
stitched manuscript, seated himself at another table, 
and the captain began reading : 


“Tama child of the theatre. Not that my par- 
ents were actors, but from my earliest childhood I 
heard the theatre constantly talked of, and knew 
that it was our means of support. My father, who 
was a member of the orchestra in the Royal Chapel, 
He never 





years old, for whom she wanted a playfellow, and | advanced to a higher post than that of second fid- 


found one in a fine, well-bred little boy of the neigh- 
borhood. One day, when this little fellow came home, 
his father asked, ‘ Well, have you had a good time?’ 
The child answered : ‘ Werner asked me, “ Are you 
asinner? I am a sinner, my father is a sinner, my 
mother is a sinner, too. We are all sinners—all of 
us. Are you a sinner, too?”’ The child was actu- 
ally proud of being a sinner!” 

This little anecdote produced the desired effect, 
and led the conversation into other channels, until 
at length they prepared to leave. 

Bindesheim offered to take his friends home, but 
the captain declined, saying that he would prefer to 
walk with the professor. So they went on foot while 
the others drove. 

With some hesitation the captain began : 

“Your friends, of course, did not suspect how 
their conversation affected me ?” 

“* Certainly not ; they are men of tact.” 

The two walked on for a time in silence. 
last the captain said : 

“T have often been on the eve of having you 
decide for me, or at least of asking your advice. 
But I see that no one can advise me. In such mat- 
ters every one becomes a Prometheus, who must 
struggle with and overcome his own difficulties.” 

With evident caution in tone and choice of: 
words, the professor replied : 

“T have often thought of you and your situation. 
It might appear like a sort of tyranny that your pro- 
fession absolutely prevents your wife’s pursuing her 
art. But the exclusiveness of your rank, with its 
corporative spirit, with its holding together of rank 
and file, makes that impossible, and giving up your 
profession—” 

“Would make my means of existence uncer- 


At 


dler, and I fancy he never cared to do more. At 
| home, too, I might say that he played only second 
fiddle, for my mother ruled, and he was glad to let 
| her. I never saw him angry, not even when he was 
| giving me music-lessons, and fathers are apt to be 
| angry and impatient then. I was thought to have a 
fine voice for singing, but it was soon discovered to 
be of little compass. On the other hand, I noticed 
very early that people praised my oe when speak- 
ing. On my mother’s and father’s birthday I al- 
ways repeated a little poem, and I can still see my 
good father’s beaming smile as Ispoke. He listened 
to me with his eyes—his dear, calm, blue eyes! I 
cannot realize that they no longer see me—and yet I 
too shall soon— But enough. 

“I will pass over several years. I became an 
actress, and was offered engagements in distant the- 
atres, but I could not think of leaving my parents 
and the prince, who was graciously inclined toward 
me because I was a native of the country; increased 
my salary. I then wished to enlarge and beautify 








tain,” interrupted the captain. ‘“ What else could I 


our little home, but my father would not permit it. 
In only one respect would he indulge me. That was 
by giving up the greater part of his private music- 
lessons. Even now my heart beats faster when I 
think of the first evening I played ‘ Kathchen of 
Heilbronn.’ My father was present, and once, when 
I looked toward the orchestra, and saw him wiping 
the tears from his eyes, I almost forgot my part. 
When I reached home he said: ‘ My child, I am well 
pleased with you. You have something that cannot 
be acquired. There is truth in the very tones of 


your voice. People believe whatever you say, and 
that is the real, the highest success. Hold fast to 
it!’ 


“ This was the last pleasure I gave my father, 
for he died soon afterward. My mother and I then 


be? The expression, ‘To carry her paint-box,’ I | left the little capital town, and went to the great 


noticed, dismayed even you, for my sake.” 
“ Not alone for your sake, Come home with me, | 


Royal Theatre at N I can truly say that all the 
honor, love, and respect, that a human being could 





and I will show you why, and you will be astonished | ordinarily possess, was now mine, and I was so kappy 


with me.” 


: | that I did not once think that there could be any 
They entered the house quietly, so as not to dis- | other sort of happiness than mine. No man, and 
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—what is saying a great deal—no woman, was my 
enemy. 

‘“* Kathchen was still my favorite character, and 
when playing I always thought of my father. Oh, 
if he only sat before me, and could hear the plaudits 
of the crowded house! It is hard when one cannot 
share one’s joy with those one loves best. My moth- 
er had grown old and deaf, and I had no one whose 
praise touched my inmost soul among all my ad- 
mirers and flatterers—none ! 

“ But after a time I discovered that there might 
be another, perhaps greater, source of happiness. A 
young man, as handsome as he was good, cultivated, 
and rich, loved me, and I returned his love. But I 
refused him my hand, for he wished me to renounce 
my profession—my art—and how could I live with- 
out it? Ottokar preserved his calmness, and did 
not importune me. He saw that I loved no one 
else, and that I was always heartily glad to see him. 
My mother loved him almost more than I, and in 
some strange way she read the words from his lips— 
those good, beautiful lips—over which a false, an ex- 
travagant word, or even an unlovely one, never passed 

“One day he brought his parents to see me. 
They were sterling, good-hearted people, full of sim- 
ple kindness. They, too, did not importune me, but 
gave me to understand how happy my union with 
their son would make them. I cried all day after 
they had gone, and my mother wept with me. She 
pleaded with me. She said she would die happy if 
she could but see me united to such a man, but I an- 
swered, ‘ To destroy the artist within me is to de- 
stroy more than half my life!’ After that she said 
no more, and forced herself to appear cheerful and 
contented. 

“On the evening of the day Ottokar’s parents 
left me I was to appear as Kathchen. For the first 
time in my life I played poorly. The audience did 
not seem to think so, but I did. I had a sense of 
having lost that truthfulness of tone which my father 
had praised as my greatest gift, but the critics lauded 
a marked improvement they declared I was always 
making, and I could not understand why. 

“ Ottokar, too, came, and said that he had not 
before thought it possible his admiration for me 
could be increased. And at that moment of unde- 
served commendation, against which something 
within me silently protested, I promised Ottokar 
that I would renounce my art and be his wife. I 
was frightened when I had said it, but the word 
could not be recalled. And it is strange, but there 
are times when one is carried out of one’s self. The 
tone in which my promise had just been made was 
the old tone of truthfulness that I had so often heard 
from my own lips, but now it sounded as if uttered 
by another. Such strange beings are we artists! 
But to go on. Ottokar paid a considerable sum to 
release me from my theatrical engagement, and so I 
was betrothed and married as if in a dream, and we 
made a journey to Italy while my mother was ar- 
ranging our new house for us. 

“ We returned, our minds filled with grand im- 
pressions—and how happy I was in my new, beauti- 








ful home! A portrait of me in Kathchen costume 
was enshrined there as in a temple. 

“Ottokar owned an extensive establishment in 
the city, and we passed the winter in pleasant social 
and home life. The best families of the capital vis- 
ited our house. 

“ Once I allowed myself to be induced to recite 
several poems. I was delighted, I might say en- 
raptured, with my own beautiful voice. It seemed 
to melt into and express every shade of emotion. 
The discussion that followed—why song only, and 
not declamation, should be suited for social enter- 
tainment—amused me. 

‘*T was strangely moved when an officer of high 
rank said to me, ‘I am pleased to see that you do 
not disown your former profession.’ That struck 
deep. What should I disown? Had I disowned 
my profession? What had I done? As I say, it 
moved me deeply. I do not remember what I an- 
swered ; but when I sat in my box in the theatre I 
could sometimes scarcely endure the restlessness that 
took possession of me. I felt as if I must go on the 
stage, and say to the actress, ‘ Please let me play.’ 
No one can imagine what it is to hear one’s own 
words—for the poet’s words had become my own— 
spoken by strange voices. I caught tones and saw 
movements that I had not used. It both vexed and 
delighted me when friends came to my box to say 
that no one could present this or that character as 
wellas I. They expected me to decline the compli- 
ment with the customary false humility, but I could 
not, for I honestly believed that, among all the play- 
ers, not one acted as he should. 

“We passed the greater part of the first summer 
at my father-in-law’s country-seat. I remained there 
all the week. My husband came every Saturday, 
and staid until Monday. I had never lived in the 
country. I was city-bred—almost a child of the 
theatre—and it was as if I had just come into the 
world, and all the press of business and art appeared 
like a dream, a tiresome dream that must be forgot- 
ten. I felt as if I must embrace every forest and 
fruit tree, and thank it for being mine. The flow- 
ers, the grass, the waving wheat-fields, the grazing 
cattle, all glittered with novelty and wonder. 

“Ottokar’s parents loved me as their own child. 
They seldom told me so, but I read it in their eyes. 
My father-in-law lay ill in bed, and one of my chief 
pleasures was reading aloud to him. I thus discov- 
ered a new power of my voice, a power of soothing 
to sleep. At first the kind-hearted man often ex- 
cused himself anxiously, saying that he was over- 
powered by sleep on account of his wakeful nights, 
but, upon my assuring him that I was not troubled 
or hurt by it, on the contrary, pleased, he, as was 
his custom, forbore saying another unnecessary word 
on the subject. It was wonderful how he often re- 
membered the very words I had read the moment 

before he fell asleep. One of his expressions I glad- 
ly recollect. ‘ Add together,’ he said, ‘the pleasure 
and gratitude of all the thousands that do you hom- 
age—add it together, and yet my gratitude exceeds 
it all!’ 
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“In the autumn he died, and with his last breath 
he blessed me. I then returned to the city with 
Ottokar. I begged to remain in the country, but at 
length had to yield to his arguments. So we came 
back. I found that ourvisiting the theatre regularly 
while in mourning was much talked of. I despise 
people who look upon art as an unworthy, an intoxi- 
cating, a profane, or merely frivolous enjoyment. 
Those who think thus should be excluded from the 
temple. But, to be sure, theatres are no longer tem- 
ples, and one sometimes sees things there that must 
make one blush. In what unlooked-for ways does 
temptation assail us! The very fact that art is so de- 
based awoke in me a desire to devote myself anew, 
and do my part toward purifying and ennobling it. 

“*T was often sad, and Ottokar urged me to fol- 
low his example. He had, as far as possible, stifled 
his grief for his father’s death, but I seemed unwill- 
ing to be comforted. It was a struggle to bring 
myself to confession, but my father’s words came 
back to me: ‘ You have truthfulness in your voice— 
do not lose it.’ I could not answer Ottokar with an 
untruth, so I owned to him my longing for my pro- 
fession. His face became as pale as when he turned 
from his father’s grave, but he said, with his usual 


composure and self-command : ‘ Pray, Louise, do not | 


speak of this toany one but me. Will you promise ?’ 

“* Ves,’ I answered, giving him my hand. He 
kissed it, and said, ‘I believe your simple word and 
your truthful tone.’ 

““*So,’ whispered something in my soul, ‘that 
truthful tone is yet mine.’ But I bade the voice be 
silent. I think I tried to make myself believe that 
at a distance from all enticements of art I could be 
happy and contented in a life spent among the works 
of Nature. 
life. That winter we spent in seclusion from society ; 


and one day, in the spring, Ottokar came to me and | 


said, ‘ Louise, I think I can guess one of your wishes.’ 

*** You mean about my former profession ?’ 

“*No; I think you have another. You would 
like to live in the country on the estate.’ 

*** Oh, yes, yes!’ I cried. 

“ * Well,’ said he, ‘ I have just now a good oppor- 
tunity of disposing of my business, and if you wish 
I am willing to undertake the management of the 
estate.’ : 

“* No, I would not have you do that for my sake. 
I shall soon be all right again.’ 

“*Tt will be not only for your sake, but also for 
my own.” 

“So we moved into the country. I was mistress 
of the farm, and found an ever-new pleasure in the 
trees and fields, and in our beautiful animals. What 
to others was an every-day affair, was to me strange 
and interesting. What to others appeared so natu- 
ral, was to me a wonder. For hours at a time I 
could watch a grazing cow as she browsed so com- 
fortably and unconcernedly, now and then raising 
her head to look around the fields. 
me. 
and even the deer in the forest did not flee when I 
came, I had never been so much out-of-doors. I 


I spoke only of my longing for country- | 


The cows knew | 
One little calf followed me about like a dog, 


learned to ride, and became so sunburned that Otto- 
| kar called me his ‘nut-brown Louise.’ I was no 
| benevolent fairy. I could not bring myself to en- 
dure the dirty houses of the poor country-folk. I 
| learned to understand their mode of life. There is 
no beauty in it, but it is frank and open. One can 
| readily see into their curtainless existence, as my 
| neighbor, Baroness von Treffen, called it. 
| “T find, so far at least as I have seen the world, 
| that there is no great difference between the cultured 
| class and those who are styled ‘the people.’ The 
only thing is that ‘the people’ are less skillful in 
lying and hypocrisy, of which, indeed, some are as 
| incapable as animals. A fox cannot act a part and 
| give itself the look of a faithful watch-dog. 
“Hypocrisy, I believe, is not new in the world ; 
yet, at the theatre, it is most common, so that it is a 
special treat to find that a man has really for once 
told the truth, and that he is what he calls himself. 

“As I said, the country-folk have something of 
the truthfulness of the animal world. But I will 
not try to teach you. 

“So the summer passed by. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember, my birthday, Ottokar brought me a present 
that delighted me beyond measure. With great pains 
he had made a collection of all the theatre-pro- 
grammes in which my name appeared, and gave 
them to me in a beautiful binding. On one side of 
the cover was the Muse Thalia holding a wreath over 
my portrait, and beneath was the inscription, ‘ Louise’s 
Renown.’ On the other was a picture of our farm, 
with a portrait of me as in the act of mounting a horse, 
and underneath this was written, ‘ Louise’s Rest.’ 

“Ottokar meant this so well, and yet how un- 
fortunate it proved! All day long I sat and turned 
| the leaves, living over in fancy the blissful evenings, 
the happy days. The fatigue I had suffered, the 
distasteful characters I had been obliged to repre- 
| sent, were forgotten. These pages brought back to 
me only that which was pleasant, elevating, and in- 
toxicating. 

“A magic circle of a hundred pictures floated 
through the air, and flattered and enticed me, calling : 
‘I am thyself ; come back and be thyself once more.’ 

“ Bewilderingly they pressed upon me. I could 
not help telling Ottokar of my intense longing for 
my art. He stared at me a long time in silence, 
then said, ‘ Louise, am I to carry your paint-box ?’ 

“ That was the only angry word I ever heard him 
utter. I could not answer, and, with an expression 
that was quite new to me, he looked at me and went 
away. 

“**Am I to carry your paint-box?’ That ex- 
| pression haunted me for days. I heard it from the 
| brook that flowed past our window, from the forest, 
from the fields, from my chamber-walls. ‘ Paint- 
| box!’ Is that not a condemnation of my art? This 
thought was all that troubled me. That it was a 
| humiliation for Ottokar, that he felt it to be one— 
that did not occur to me. 

“Thus stronger and stronger grew the longing 
for my profession. 

“T remember having once awakened with the 
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words, ‘My gracious lord,’ upon my lips. I had 
been playing Kathchen in my sleep. ‘You've had 
a vivid dream,’ Ottokar said—nothing more. I had 
never in my life been really ill. Now my health 
began to give way, and I could see Ottokar’s sorrow- 
ful glances follow me as I moved about. Just then 
he was obliged to make a journey to the city, and, 
as I could not accompany him, I was for the first 
time left alone on the farm with my mother. The 
hours seemed horribly long, and one day I could not 
resist the temptation to unpack my Kathchen dress, 
and act the part all alone by myself. Just then our 
neighbors, the Frossens, called. I was embarrassed 
at having to show myself. I soon changed my dress, 
but I stopped to wash the paint from my face, which 
was not necessary. I must have appeared strange 
to the good people, for I had come from another 
world, and spoke like one bewildered. When they 
were gone I stood for a long time lost in a dream 
before my Kathchen costume. I lived a double ex- 
istence, and yet scarcely lived at all. My whole past 
life seemed a half-forgotten dream that only came to 
me by snatches. 

“The next day the physician called, as if by ac- 
cident, but it was evident that the neighbors had 
sent him. I was put to bed. 

“ Ottokar came home, and, after the first greet- 
ing, sat down on my bedside, drew a paper from 
his pocket, and said: ‘ Louise, I have settled mat- 
ters for you, with myself, and with the director. 
There is the contract, only your signature is wanted, 
and you will be engaged again.’ Then I threw my 
arms round his neck, and whispered the word—‘ Fa- 
ther!’ 

“T shall never forget his cry of joy. ‘ Thank 
Heaven !’ he cried, ‘there is only one thing, there 
could only be one thing, that could sever you forever 
from your art. Art is your second nature, but the 
first is still the mightiest.’ ” 

“TI thank you, I thank you most heartily,” said 
the captain, as he handed the professor the manu- 
script when he had finished. “ Pray give me an 
envelope and ‘a piece of paper.” 

The captain wrote rapidly, then handed the letter 
to the professor, who read, “ You may renew your 
contract to-morrow.” 

While he was folding and addressing it, he said, 
in a tone trembling with emotion : 

‘*We have already expressed our feelings to one 
another. The conflict in our souls was ended. We 





had arranged that I should announce my decision in 
these short words. This story, and the ugly expres- 
sion, ‘ Carry the paint-box,’ did not bring about the 
decision, it only strengthened it. I thank you. But 
how came you by this sketch ?” 

“Do you ask that? Iam the only son of Louise 
and Ottokar, and my mother dictated it tome. I 
will not say that a woman who has become a moth- 
er cannot remain on the stage. No good play can 
be given without a mother. I know actresses who 
are the best of mothers, and it is an advantage when 
the wife can, if necessary, become the bread-win- 


ner. As I said, it is no universal rule, but it was so 
in this case. With my mother, Nature held the first 
place.” 


“She,” said the captain at length, “had to re- 
nounce her profession, or I mine. I tried—of course 
cautiously ; for, if my superior officers had suspect- 
ed that I wished to resign, it would put an end to 
my regular promotion—I tried to obtain a posi- 
tion in the railway or police service. The pros- 
pects were not encouraging, and you know better 
than I how strange a compound our feelings are. 
The thought that I had done my duty in making an 
effort consoled me ; and just then, when I was about 
to forsake my profession—just then it became for the 
first time clear tome how much I loved it. I am 
heart and soul a soldier.” 

The professor understood the conflict in his 
friend’s breast, and comforted him by saying : 

**You should rejoice that you have once tasted 
the full happiness of love. Thousands and tens of 
thousands, both married and single, live and die 
without having known what true love is.” 

The captain sighed deeply. It was the only sigh 
the professor had heard from him. They talked for 
a long time—they, who until now had merely been 
old schoolmates, at this hour became friends. 

At length the captain arose to go, and pressed the 
professor’s hand in parting. He did not express 
himself in words, but the pressure of his hand said, 
“T have given up my love, but have won a new and 
true friend.” 

“T will go with you—I am too excited to sleep,” 
said the professor, and accompanied his old comrade 
and new friend through the quiet streets. 

The captain paused at a letter-box, drew out the 
letter, examined the address by the gaslight, then 
dropped it into the box. A slight tremor ran through 
his strong frame as the cover fell with its peculiar 
clattering sound. 





LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


To—. 


OVE, like the evening wind at dusk, 
Blew on my heart a dream of you ; 
As flowers do, that breathe their musk, 
By windows open to the dew ; 
An unseen sweetness of the heart, 
That can do nothing else but seem, 
And yet your very counterpart, 
So fair it was, though but a dream. 





Our fond lips met to part and meet ; 
You cannot chide for that, you know, 
The musk still leaves the rose as sweet, 
Nor dims the jasmine’s scented snow : 
’Twas nothing but a dream of sleep 
That came and went, your counterpart ; 
Yet left me something dear to keep— 
Love's unseen sweetness of the heart. 
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IV. 


A ROAD-SIDE 


T was in the days of the old-fashioned stage-coach 
—perhaps a dozen years since. We were slowly 
climbing a very indifferent and very hilly road. 
This stage-coach, a muddy, creaking conveyance, 
had long since seen its best days ; but, with the aid 
of four good horses and a clever driver, it was ex- 
pected to accomplish a day’s journey safely. It was 
expected to do more than this. There was supposed 
to be the legal number of passengers this antiquated 
coach was entitled to carry on its three benches, but 
one by one seventeen were stowed away, within and 
without. There were twelve inside, including two 
children and a baby, to say nothing of a bird-cage 
and a lap-dog. Of course, nobody was surprised. 
Everybody came prepared to be imposed on in this 
way, long precedent having established the fact that 
the old stage-coach should—if it suited the driver— 
carry double the legal number, or even more on es- 
pecial occasions. Warm as the afternoon was, no 
one was cross. Everybody laughed at the absurd 
positions, the odd contortions, required to dispose of 
so many arms and legs in the space allotted to them. 
We set out with sixteen, but we had not gone half a 
mile before there was a pause. “I guess we can 
manage it,” said the driver, with something like a 
grin, as the seventeenth traveler appeared, bird-cage 
in hand. One jolly old farmer, with a comical twist 
of his mouth, took’a little girl on his lap; two lads 
squeezed themselves into the smallest possible space, 
and number seventeen was seated. Assuredly, Ameri- 
cans are a good-natured race, a most uncomplaining 
set of travelers. They were so, at least, in old times 
—a dozen years ago, in the days of the old stage- 
coach. We rustics hear nowadays of changes in 
these matters. Car-life is said to be less good-na- 
tured than the old stage-coach life, especially street- 
car life, filled with polished citizens of large towns. 
We country-folk are unwilling to believe this, how- 
ever, unless on the very best authority. 
At noon of a warm summer's day we had left 


the historic village of Fort Plain, on the Mohawk, - 


and began slowly toiling onward in a southern direc- 
tion toward the highland region about the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna. We were, in fact, 
climbing a “‘divide"—not a “Great Divide,” but 
one less aspiring, which separates the streams flow- 
ing northward into the Mohawk from those flowing 
southward into Chesapeake Bay. 

Of course, there was a good deal of talk going 
on. Your old stage-coach was favorable to conver- 
sation—much more so than the modern car. A 
couple of well-to-do old farmers had a great deal to 
say about the crops. Politics and business had their 
turn. But these different subjects had been little 
more than broached when we received an addition 
to our numbers, which for a time silenced old farmers 
and business-men alike. At the gate of a farmhouse 





POST-OFFICE. 


three very gayly-dressed young girls were standing, 
evidently awaiting our approach. A shrill shriek of 
dismay burst from each of the three as they saw 
every seat more than filled already. Even the expe- 
rienced and remorseless driver was at a loss for half 
a minute. Taking off an enormous and much-bat- 
tered straw-hat, and airing a very red head, he paused 
in reflection. There were sundry looks of anxiety 
and amazement exchanged among our party. “ Three 
more—impossible !” cried the nervous lady with the 
bird-cage. But our driver was one of those Ameri- 
cans for whom the word impossible has no meaning. 
Airing his head appeared to have brightened his ideas. 
Advancing to the coach-door, the broad, flapping 
straw-hat again crowning his red locks, his rubicund, 
sunburned face wearing a calm, business-like as- 
pect, he solved the problem. 

“ Gentlemen, will any three of you ride outside, 
and make room for these ’ere young ladies ?—they’re 
going to a wedding.” 

There was a second of absolute silence ; the pas- 
sengers looked at the young girls; the young girls, 
flushing, and smiling, and frowning a little, looked 
imploringly at the passengers, as much as to say, 
“Oh, yes, you’ll come outside—won’t you, please?” 

‘“*A wedding, is it? Why, to be sure, and I 
guess I know the folks,” said one jolly farmer, with 
a kindly old laugh, beginning to extricate his right 
arm, preparatory to a move; before he was under 
way, however, the two gallant striplings had preceded 
him, and were already on the ground. In a trice 
the three girls were seated, side by side, on the va- 
cant front-bench. Did they thank the old farmer 
and the two lads? Not atall. They were too in- 
tent on their finery, a large portion of which came 
inside also, concealed in bandboxes held on their 
knees. 

We were now twenty passengers, all told—twen- 
ty-three, including children, having actually been 
crowded in and upon that same coach. Slow, in- 
deed, was the pace at which we moved. The three 
young girls were all pretty, and they had promising 
faces ; they looked as if they were good girls, lead- 
ing wholesome, harmless lives. But, alas! how they 
chatted about their own private affairs, and those of 
their best friends, utterly indifferent to the small 
crowd of passengers inside, to say nothing of baby 
and bird! They must have had a very generous wish 
to entertain us ; a most flattering opinion of our dis- 
cretion. Three merry magpies could not have ig- 
nored our presence more decidedly. It was impos- 
sible to close one’s ears to their gossip, so shrill, so 
fearfully shrill, were the voices of these young dam- 
sels. Their tones were “ ear-piercing” indeed. Most 
of us, however, were well accustomed to this public 
exposé of private affairs, and also to the shrill, girlish 
voices, A wide experience in car and stage-coach 
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had made us familiar with these peculiarities of cer- 
tain young girls of the period. We can have no 
scruple in sharing with the reader the information 
thus acquired. If he had been one of our thirteen, 
he would have heard it all himself. The bride, we 
learned, was Amanda, the groom Tom. Amanda had 
been engaged until lately to Bill, who had gone to 
sea, seal-hunting in the North Pacific, had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Alaska, badly injured, and— 
forgotten. Amanda was that evening to become 
Mrs. Tom, the groom being a dashing clerk from a 
store in Schenectady, whose brilliant studs, sleeve- 
buttons, and watch-chain, had proved irresistible. 
There was much chatter also about the wedding- 
guests, the wedding-cake, and the ‘‘ wedding-bell,” 
beneath which the happy couple were to pledge their 
vows. All this agreeable information, and much 
more, we received in the space of an hour, during 
which the afternoon grew warmer and warmer, the 
old coach more and more creaky, rolling about un- 
der the heavy load in a way to make the nervous 
lady very anxious indeed. 

“ Only think, Byansy, suppose we should upset ! 
What would become of our bandboxes, and tulle 
dresses, and trains, and artificials?” cried one of the 
bridesmaids, laughing merrily as she spoke. 

“And our Roman pearls! Wouldn’t there be a 
smash?” replied Byansy, with another laugh. 

There was no catastrophe, however, at this pre- 
cise point of the road. At the end of an hour’s 
drive the excitement and chattering of the brides- 
maids increased—they were about to leave us: at a 
certain corner they were to take a by-road to the 
farmhouse home of the bride. 

“ There they are!” cried Byansy, almost twisting 
her neck out of joint as, sitting on the front-bench, 
she looked backward out of the window near her. A 
general flutter of our little magpies followed, which 
was soon explained by the coach stopping at a point 
where a narrow lane left the highway. Here, under 
a black-walnut-tree, were three buggies, and in half a 
minute three gallant youths sprang to the coach-door, 
handed out the bridesmaids and bandboxes, and, be- 
fore our rubicund driver had pocketed the fares, the 
three young couples were off in the buggies, laugh- 
ing and chattering at a great rate, until they passed 
out of sight and hearing. 

The coach paused for a moment in its wearisome 
progress. The driver aired his head. The old farm- 
er descended from his perch, and took his place 
again as an inside. 

“TI know them Joneses, where the wedding is to 
be to-night,” he said, as we caught a distant glimpse 
of the buggies climbing a hill. ‘‘ And I know Van 
Brunt’s folks, too. They don’t live more than half a 
mile apart across-lots. It’s five miles round by that 
"ere crooked road yonder. Van Brunt’s got the next 
post-office on this road. It’s a queer concern, is that 
post-office, something oncommon—we'll come to it 
presently. And I'll show you the cunningest little 
postmistress you ever see,” he added, with a hearty 
laugh. ‘‘ It was her brother Bill that was going to 





marry this ’ere Amandy.” 





‘* A little postmistress ?” I repeated. 

“Yes, marm; and a partik’lar friend of mine. 
It’s a little gal not more than ten year old, I reckon, 
and I’ve known her since she was a babe.” 

“ A postmistress ten years old is unusual, surely 

“Well, so it is,” said the farmer, laughing again. 
“ Her father’s name is down in Uncle Sam’s books, 
I reckon, but the neighbors call her the little post- 
mistress. She’s been settin’ by the road-side, a-wear- 
in’ her little pink sun-bonnet, and a-watchin’ for the 
mail, most days this summer. You see, the child’s 
hopin’ for a letter from her brother Bill ; that’s the 
chap Amandy was to have had for her husband. But 
she’s taken up with another. Most folks thinks that 
Bill won’t never be heerd of. But little postmistress 
is always a-lookin’ out for a letter.” 

“She must be a good little sister.” 

“So she is. I guess when she gets old enough 
to have a sweetheart she won’t forget him like Aman- 
dy. You'll see her presently, and see her post-office, 
too, which is an oncommon concern, not much like 
that ’ere big buildin’, in New York City, that I’ve 
seen in a picter.” 

“You seem to have a good many post-offices in 
this part of the country, considering the population. 
We have passed several already,” observed our busi- 
ness-man. 

Such, indeed, was the fact. The country, though 
open, with broad reaches of farm-land stretching in 
every direction, had rather a desolate look. There 
were but four or five hamlets scattered along a high- 
way measuring twenty-seven miles in length. Small 
single homesteads, however, red, white, yellow, or 
unpainted gray, were seen on outlying farms, reached 
by narrow, winding roads. 

** Some of Uncle Sam’s mail-bags drop along this 
‘ere road for the good of small places out of sight, 
right and left,” observed the farmer. 

“ Uncle Sam drops his mail-bags into some queer 
post-offices,” said the business-man. ‘‘ I chanced to 
see three of them this last year.” 

“ Let’s hear about ’em,” said the old farmer, pro- 
viding himself with a fresh quid of tobacco. ‘* Let’s 
see if they’ll beat the one kept by Pink-Sunbonnet.” 

“ Well,” said the business-man, “ I was up in the 
backwoods of Michigan early last winter in the lum- 
ber-region. I was traveling on a buckboard, and lost 
my way. Seeing a small shanty built of new boards 
not far ahead, I drove on and stopped. It wasn’t 
more than ten feet square, but it was a homestead, a 
tavern, a blacksmith’s shop, and a post-office. * Mich- 
igan Hotel’ was scrawled in black paint over the 
door. The hotel-proprietor, or it might be the post- 
master, was shoeing a horse as I drove up. He took 
me in hand, and said he could give me a night’s lodg- 
ing. Inside the shanty were four children, three or 
four dogs, a board or two for table, ditto for beds and 
benches, and a hogshead. The children, all small, 
were crawling about among the benches, all playing 
with Uncle Sam’s mail! The hogshead was the 
post-office. The hotel-proprietor had been looking 
over the mail, when he was called out to shoe a horse 
in a great hurry, and the children took the mail in 
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charge, scattering letters and papers right and left. 
This hogshead, you see, was the post-office for the 
large lumber-camp where I was going, and some- 
times the mail would be quite heavy. The man had 
lost his wife lately, and the children had no one to 
control them. I reckon there was more than one 
letter in that hogshead that never reached the man 
it was meant for.” 

‘Them young clerks ought to have been over- 
hauled with a birch-switch,” said the old farmer, 
laughing. 

“Ts it not against the law to allow chiidren in 
the business part of a post-office?” I inquired. No 
one could answer the question. But all agreed that 
interlopers, whether children or grown people, ought 
certainly to be legally forbidden admittance behind 
the boxes of a post-office. In small towns half a 
dozen children are sometimes seen playing among 
loose letters. And youths of all ages make the in- 
terior of the office a favorite lounge. 

“ Post-office number two,” continued the traveler, 
“was in Maine, just across the line from New Bruns- 
wick. I was going on the same business into the 
lumber-woods. We were traveling by rail over a 
rough track and in a rickety car, going through the 
woods. I happened to be seated near the door. The 
conductor came along, opened a padlocked box, took 
out three or four letters, looked at their directions, 
and strung them on a pointed stick, like perch strung 
by the gills. This was an operation I had never 
seen before. In another minute he gave the signal 
for a whistle, then, without stopping the train, opened 
the window and coolly threw the stick and the let- 
ters just outside of the track. There was not a bit 
of a bag nor a human being in sight. But he said a 
barelegged boy would come along presently, out of 
the woods, and carry the stick and the letters to a 
small settlement near by. He often delivered letters 
in this way, he said, at that particular station. When 
I got to the camp I found one of my own letters had 
gone there a week before with a hole in it, having 
been strung on the mail-stick.” 

“Tt is not surprising that so many letters are 
lost,” I remarked. 

“There are thousands of letters lost every year 
by sheer carelessness,” observed the traveler. 

“But how about number three? Was that in 
the same section ?” asked the old farmer. 

“No, it was down South. My wife was taken ill 
with inflammation of the lungs, and the doctors all 
agreed she must winter South. We went to Florida, 
where we had relatives. We staid at a small plan- 
tation far up the St. John’s. It was a wild, outland- 
ish place enough. But there was a small settlement 
a mile beyond, inland, and they got their letters 
from my cousin’s house ; he was postmaster. The 


mail came up the river in a small tub of a steamboat. 
At the mouth of the creek on which we lied there 
was a substantial post driven into the bank, and on 
top of the post a locked box with a wide slit in it. 
The captain of the boat hove alongside the post, 
dropped the mail into the slit, and off again. I often 
went for the mail in a canoe; there wasn’t a house 





in sight of that post ; more than once I had to work 
my way through alligators to reach it, and once I 
found a large female alligator lying just in front of 
the post, as if on guard. I shot her. She was an 
ugly customer. Can your postmistress match her ?” 

** Well, she ain’t much like an alligator,” said the 
old man, with a laugh ; “ but you can see for your- 
self. Here we are!” 

I looked out of the coach-window. There was 
only a quiet reach of road to be seen—no house, 
barn, or shed, near the highway. But a little girl, 
wearing a pink sun-bonnet, sat by the road-side. 

“* How-de-do, postmistress? Any news of Brother 
Bill?” cried the farmer, as the coach stopped. 

The little girl shook her head. The coach had 
halted under the shade of a fine sugar-maple, whose 
branches overhung the road. 

“* Tf you want to see this ’ere post-office you must 
step out and be introduced to the postmistress,” said 
the farmer, as he leisurely descended from the coach. 
The business-man jumped out, and curiosity led me 
to follow his example. A rapid glance up and down 
the road, along the fences, over the adjoining fields, 
showed absolutely nothing, not even box or barrel, 
that could assume the dignity of a post-office. 

“ There it is, in full sight ; don’t you see it?—We 
might play a game at hide-and-seek with the mail- 
bag, couldn’t we, Sunbonnet?” cried the farmer, as 
he watched our search. The movements of the 
driver, however, in another moment, revealed the 
position of the mysterious bag. Our red-headed 
friend looked up into the shadows of the heavily- 
leafed maple, directly above his seat. There, on a 
branch which had been cut off, partially stripped of 
leaves, and notched for the purpose, hung the mys- 
terious mail-bag. The driver took it down, and hung 
up another in its place. Little Pink-Sunbonnet, 
deputy postmistress, then blew a tin horn, which 
she had held in her hand. Her duty was to watch 
for the passing of the coach, and summon her father 
in this way. Her home was in sight—a long, low, 
pleasant-looking red cottage on a little knoll, and 
half concealed by trees, shrubs, and vines. She was 
a pretty little creature, with a very engaging counte- 
nance and modest manners. We gathered about 
her under the mail-tree, and had a little chat, chiefly 
about “ Brother Bill,” while the horses were resting. 
She confessed that she wanted to see her big brother 
‘very bad ;” said she was ‘“‘kind o’ sure he’d be 
coming yet ;” he was the only brother she had, and 
he was always “awful good” to her; Amanda, who 
had jilted him, she considered “a mean thing!” 
All this in answer to the old farmer. We were still 
talking to her, under the mail-tree, when one of the 
horses, tormented by the flies, grew restive, kicked 
an axle-tree, and broke it. The leader in front of 
him became unmanageable, the coach was drawn to 
the road-side, and toppled over. Happily, all the 
passengers but one had alighted, for the relief of a 
change of position, and, as the men were all close 
at hand, the horses, exhausted by the heat and heavy 
load, were soon brought under control. No one was 





injured beyond a few bruises, but the creaky old 
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coach wasawreck. A very brief examination proved 
clearly that it could carry no more passengers that 
day. Mounting one of the horses, the driver trotted 
off to the next relay, several miles distant, for an- 
other coach. The postmaster came hurrying to the 
scene of the disaster, gave his opinion of the wreck, 
took down the mail-bag from the maple-tree, using 
a pole with a hook to it for the purpose, and invited 
us all to his house, which was not far from the road. 
Pink-Sunbonnet and her old grandmother made us 
welcome ; they were, indeed, very hospitable, offer- 
ing us iced buttermilk, cake, harvest apples, and— 
pickles! Was there ever meal or lunch in a well- 
to-do American farmhouse without pickles? Beyond 
all doubt the bride-cake at the wedding that same 
evening would be flanked with pickles. While we 
were doing justice to the buttermilk and cake, the 
postmasier was busy looking over the mail, in a sort 
of little office. 

“ Here’s a letter from Bill!” he cried, jumping 
up much excited. The old grandmother was thrown 
into great agitation, trembling and exclaiming ; Pink- 
Sunbonnet’s brown eyes and young feet were jump- 
ing for joy, as the children say. ‘‘ Yes, Bill’s alive, 
mother, on his way home—all right, leg and all—hopes 
to do many a day’s work yet on the farm. That's 
the best news I’ve heerd in two years,” exclaimed 
the father, with great energy, and with moist eyes, 
too. Grandmother was crying and laughing from 
agitation, and the little sister was skipping about, 
with her pink-calico head-gear dangling down her 
back. 

The family was still in the first stage of excite- 
ment, and we passengers full of sympathy, when a 
step was heard on the path. A stalwart, sunburned 
youth, shabby and dusty, appeared at the door. 

“Bill! Bill!! Bill!!!” cried father, grandmoth- 
er, and the little sister, in a joyful chorus, 

The Pink-Sunbonnet flew into the young man’s 
arms ; the father held his boy by the shoulders in a 
strong grip, and the old lady fell back into her rock- 
ing-chair, stretching out her feeble hands helplessly. 
Tears came into most eyes in the room. Brother 
Bill had come to the end of his money, he said, at 
Albany, and tramped homeward across the country, 
which explained his arrival on foot. Here was a lit- 
tle farmhouse drama, in which our stage-coach party 
most unexpectedly played audience. But there was 
to be another act. 

A young girl and a barefooted boy came running 
through the fields toward the house; we saw them 
from the porch. They entered breathless with haste. 
The first glance showed that the young girl was Ida 
Belle, the bridesmaid, our traveling-companion. 

‘* T’ve come across-lots, in a great hurry, Mr. Van 
Brunt, for a letter. There ought to be a letter in 
the mail to-day with a key in it. It’s the key to 
Amandy’s new trunk, and we can’t get at the wed- 
ding-dress, and veil, and all, without the key. It 
was to come yesterday. Oh, I hope it’s come!” 





“ Here’s the letter,” said the postmaster, frown- 
ing sternly, and looking unutterable things at poor 
Ida Belle. “ Do you know that young man yonder?” 

Ida Belle looked at the youth, gave a cry, flushed, 
and then turned deadly pale. 

“ Bill Van Brunt !” she exclaimed, in a low, ter- 
rified voice, as if she had seen a ghost. 

“Yes, it’s my son Bill, come home safe and 
sound from Alasky, as you see.” 

“T guess we don’t need to be introduced to each 
other, Ida Belle,” said Bill, advancing to shake 
hands. “ How’s Amandy? Are you staying at your 
uncle’s? I'll be over this evening.” 

Poor Ida Belle dropped into a chair in utter dis- 
may, and really came near fainting. I handed her a 
glass of water, as she sat near me. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Bill, rather anx- 
iously, observing the grave faces and utter silence in 
the room. “Amandy’s well, I hope? Didn’t she 
get my letter saying I was coming home about this 
time?” 

‘“*Q-o-oh !” was all Ida Belle could say. 

“ Here's that same letter, It came in the bag 
with mine, just now. Give it to the bride with my 
compliments,” said the postmaster, stalking forward, 
and throwing the letter into the bridesmaid’s lap 
with a jerk. 

Bill began to look disturbed, bewildered. There 
was a half-minute of silence. 

The barefooted boy took this opportunity to 
rush in from the porch, and make a dash at Grand- 
ma Van Brunt. 

“Miss Van Brunt, ma would be much obliged if 
you'd lend her your best teaspoons, for the wedding 
to-night. There’s a sight of folks comin’, more’n 
she calkilated.” 

“Well—I never!” was the smothered cry of 
grandmother, and she raised her hands in amaze- 
ment at this complication. 

Bill rose from his chair. 

“What wedding are you talking about?” he 
said, sharply, to the boy, seizing him by the arm. 
“* Who’s the bride ?” he asked, with a stern frown. 

“ The wedding is to our house ; Amandy is going 
to be married to-night,” said the barefooted boy, 
very coolly. 

The swarthy face of the seal-hunter wore a ter- 
rible scowl as he heard the words, He looked really 
fierce for a moment, then turned on his heel, and 
walked straight out of the house into his father’s 
barn, where he doubtless fought out his battle with 
stormy passion, comforted by little Pink-Sunbonnet, 
who flew after him. He survived that battle. A 
year later we passed the petty post-office and the 
mail-tree again, on a pleasant summer’s day. The 
leathern bag was hanging among the maple-leaves, 
and little Pink-Sunbonnet was sitting on the bank, 
with her horn beside her, waiting for another letter 
from Brother Bill. He was on a wedding-trip with 
his wife—Ida Belle. 
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A FLOATING CITY 


I,—THE DISCOVERY. 


HREE young American artists, having finished 
a course under a celebrated marine painter in 
Paris, decided to return home by a sailing-vessel, 
that they might watch and endeavor to fathom the 
elusive moods of color which the sea develops ; and, 
having assembled on deck one evening—each smok- 
ing a rustic pipe ; each with his vagabondish soft- 
felt hat crushed into Bohemian shapelessness, and 
each with long hair blowing wildly over his fore- 
head—they engaged with some vivacity of utterance, 
mixed with rather shocking slang, to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a sunset in which pea-green could be a 
governing color, the youngest artist avowing that he 
had seen such a phenomenon from the base of Span- 
ish Peaks in Southern Colorado. The talk waxed 
warm, and the warmth was not uncomfortable, for 
the ship was beating southwestward with her head to 
a stiff breeze, and all around a chilling gray was 
drawing in upon a tedious and uneasy day. Thesea 
did not seem copious or fluent ; it was vitreous, and 
rose in the sharp outlines of crystalline forms that 
collapsed in a white, sibilant shower with the sound 
of rolling pebbles on a shingle. Long crests of 
white were turned up against the horizon, which was 
contracted, and in which the low-toned blues and 
blacks of approaching night blended; the wind 
whistled sorrowfully, and the clouds were portentous 
with gloom ; but in the west the expiring sun had 
left a long, low gate of dull crimson and gold that 
seemed like the portals of another world. 

“Look here, my dear boys,” exclaimed one of 
the disputants by-and-by, as a settlement did not ap- 
pear likely—‘‘ look here,” he exclaimed, with the 
positiveness that makes a successful arbitrator, “ you 
can’t define any such accumulation of brilliant effects 
as a sunset, and all the pretty things that William 
Black and Mr. Ruskin have written are false, while 
they pretend to be even in a measure literal ; every 
sunset has some hue of its own that has never been 
seen before, and will never be seen again ; it is here 
and gone in a moment, giving no time for the invén- 
tion of its name, defying description, except through 
some fortunate comparison or a reference to an emo- 
tion, and only by a chance allowing an artist to tran- 
scribe a suggestion of it on to canvas—a chance con- 
comitant with the intuition that leads the brush to the 
proper combination of pigments while he ts speech- 
less and scarcely a free agent in the act.” 

When a young artist, who has been chattering in 
an ejaculatory and slipshod sort of way between the 
puffs of his pipe, suddenly delivers himself of such 
a complex sentence, it is not to be wondered at that 
the listeners are taken aback by the unexpectedness 
of the transition; and his companions impolitely 
stared at the speaker, who rose from his seat, and 
stood with his head in bold relief above the dark 
line of the bulwarks against the sunset, like a decora- 
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tion on a gold ground, a resemblance to which his 
attention was drawn; but, if their stare had not 
been so quizzically impertinent, the floating city 
might not have been discovered, for a point of black 
appeared over his shoulder, notched in the band of 
crimson that was fast being narrowed down by the 
weight of clouds. It is anomalous that nothing is 
too small for notice at sea; the surrounding infini- 
tude does not dwarf or extinguish, but, on the con- 
trary, a feather floating in the air—as commonplace 
an incident or as petty a thing as may be—is magni- 
fied and exalted by the largeness in which it is pro- 
jected ; and no sooner had this distant speck been 
seen than the discussion was abandoned, and the 
three companions fixed their gaze upon it with the 
greatest interest. How rapidly it grew in the wan- 
ing light! It must be a steamer—how lonely it 
seemed! It was ploughing toward them, and from 
a mere indenture in the horizon it became like the 
tower of a far-away beacon, which changed to a 
black pyramid, and its nature was dubious for some 
time before it was fully revealed as it stood broad- 
side on to the ship, and then glided away like a phan- 
tom into the night that had now settled in the east, 
a burst of colored fire illuminating it for a few sec- 
onds before it disappeared. ‘“ What is it?” eagerly 
inquired the three artists of the mate, who had an- 
swered the signal. ‘‘ It’s an Inman steamer bound 
from New York to Liverpool,” the officer answered. 
An Inman steamer! The young men lamented over 
their choice of a sailing-vessel at the suggestion. 
They had been tacking and tilting from wave to 
wave for two weeks already, and the beautiful craft 
that had swept by them would cross and recross the 
ocean before they could sight the Highland Lights ! 
They saw their own deck almost deserted, wet, and 
cheerless ; they were conscious of a small, stifling 
cabin down below, which lost the picturesqueness 
expected in it before Land’s End was out of view, 
and which could not now be considered comfortable 
by any stretch of the imagination. In contrast they 
pictured a fashionable complement of passengers on 
the other ship, sweet girls promenading the spacious 
decks, a tremendous power defiant of adverse winds 
ever urging the vessel toward her destination, the 
exhilaration of speed, luxurious cabins, a symposium 
of congenial spirits in the smoking-room, and socia- 
ble warmth pervading every department. It was too 
much for them, and, when they had exhausted their 
pipes, they turned in, forswearing sailing-ships, and 
in their depression caring to say no more about the 
pea-green sunset. 

The discoverer is a useful and indispensable char- 
acter, but he merely lifts the curtain upon a stage 
which is to be filled by the actors who make the 
drama of history ; and now that the artists have 
done their part in opening our narrative we must 
leave them with the hope that they may all become 
latter-day Turners or Stanfields. We must be quick 
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to overtake the floating city which is penetrating 
eastward, sixteen miles to the hour ; and, if there is 
an unimaginative soul among our readers who wants 
to know how we are to transport ourselves, let him 
remember that there are wings lighter and swifter 
than the albatross’s which are quite beyond his ken, 
and of which no model appears in the Patent-Office 
at Washington. If the same inflexible, fanciless, 
heavy-minded creature demands to be informed why 
we speak of a floating city, we answer emphatically 
that it has all the elements of a city—graded socie- 
ty, an executive, butchers, bakers, scandals, watch- 
men, and most other components of a community 
ashore, except the newspaper, which is a thing of the 
future not altogether unlikely. 


Il.—THE UPPER TEN AT DINNER. 


THE great iron bulk looks double her actual size 
in her misty, gray surroundings ; her top-masts seem 
to prick the lowering clouds, and the threatened rain 
has come, mingling with the crisp spray that stings 
the flesh like needle-points. A continuous volume 
of the blackest and densest smoke trails over her 
quarter from her funnel, which looms up like the 
tower of a fortress. The cordage loses its pliancy, 
and becomes an immovable superstructure of iron. 
All is wild, wet, and dreary. A few lights gleam 
here and there, protected under streaming glass; a 
few men insheathed in glistening oil-skins move 
cautiously about the decks, and once in every half- 
hour a voice, wailing yet deliberate, is heard aloft 
above the dripping of the rain and the monody of 
the wind, uttering the assurance of security—* All’s 
well !"—which is at the same time harrowing and 
satisfactory. It isa wind high and edged, with in- 
creasing force ; and, ponderous as the vessel is, she 
staggers—a sentient and imperial thing—through the 
sea, which is furtively lighted by the hissing flakes 
and diamond glances of the phosphorescence. The 
latitude is invariably blustering ; the day is the an- 
niversary of Queen Victoria’s birth, and four bells 
P. M.—the day-watch—have been rung for dinner. 
Sympathetic people in the security of their homes 
who have friends at sea think of such nights pity- 
ingly, and, unless they have had recent personal ex- 
periences of modern ocean-travel, their imagination 
pictures doleful groups of voyagers immured in 
dim, narrow, cheerless cockpits, surrounded by all 
the perils of the deep; but things have changed of 
late, and the exterior inclemency simply adds em- 
phasis to the luxury below, for when by studying the 
lurches of the ship we have passed along the slippery 
deck without mishap to the companion-way aft, we 
find a contrast of dramatic vividness. To be sure, 
suffering at sea is not obsolete ; it is common enough, 
alas ! on some routes, and on the best a few victims 
suffer, as we are reminded by the pale ladies bol- 
stered up and tucked in on the seats at the head of 
the companion-way ; but, had any one followed us 
out of the mid-ocean gloom into the saloon of the 
City of Chester on the queen’s birthday, 1878, he 
would have sworn that nothing in the world could 





| be livelier than dinner on board such a ship in “‘ the 


roaring forties.” 

It is said that, when William Inman ordered the 
construction of the vessel, he gave carte blanche to 
the contractors, saying, with characteristic magnifi- 
cence, “ Build me the fastest and most beautiful 
ship afloat,” an anecdote that we are quite willing to 
believe, for, with a burden of four thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-six tons, she has the graceful outlines 
and easy motions of a yacht, and, though she has 
not the preéminent speed of her near relation, the 
City of Berlin, the craft that can overhaul her may 
be counted indecimals. The saloon is exceptionally 
attractive, extending across her entire width, some 
forty-four feet ; the windows or ports are set in deep 
bays, and the upholstery is in purple velvet and 
crimson damask. The roof is high, and the centre 
is raised by an ornamental skylight, under the arch 
of which a small parterre blooms despite the auster- 
ity of sea-weather. To-night the British and Ameri- 
can flags have been looped from the ceiling in hon- 
or of the occasion, and their red, white, and blue, 
unite with auspicious harmoniousness. The scene is 
full of color. The three long tables sparkle with 
silver-ware and crystals spread over white-damask 
cloths ; large silver lamps sway to and fro with the 
motion of the ship, and in long racks overhead the 
rays glint among pink glasses for white wine, green 
glasses for Bordeaux, and slender goblets for spar- 
kling. Nearly one hundred people are seated, and 
some of the ladies are in evening-dress, The num- 
ber and all the objects are multiplied indefinitely by 
the mirrors at each end, which open interminable 
vistas of moving color. The conversation and the 
wine flow together, both merrily ; the English wax 
patriotic, and the Americans amiably concede that 
they have a government to be proud of, whereupon 
a sharp detonation is heard, and there is a tinkling 
of glasses and an ebullition of amber-colored fluid. 

The faces wreathed around the tables are in suf- 
ficient variety to exhaust the acrid reservoirs of a 
most comprehensive cynic, and an ethnologist might 
confirm all his knowledge by them. That piquant, 
childlike little lady, whose abundant hair is dressed 
4 la Madrid, is the wife of a South American bank- 
er, and was born on an ocean-steamer off Queens- 
town Harbor; it would be difficult to count the 
number of hearts she has entangled by the sunny 
naiveté of her manners; she has never been sea-sick, 
and the earliest pedestrian on the quarter-deck in 
the morning finds her briskly promenading, as fresh 
as a Venus newly arisen from thefoam., That large- 
eyed, pale, willowy creature, so milky, frail, and lan- 
guid, is one of the sharpest lobbyists in Washington 
—no one would believe it from her appearance—and 
the pronounced Englishman, florid-complexioned, 
jovial in manner, gorgeous in his neck-wear, who 
pays her devoted attentions, is the representative of 
British stockholders in an American railway, the 
management of which he has been secretly investi- 
gating. How would a guilty conscience quiver un- 
der the straight glance of that keen, long-faced man 
with the blond goatee? He is the ex-chief of the 
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San Francisco police ; and his vis-d-vis,a man of 
heavy features, enormous frame, and radiant self- 
satisfaction, is a millionaire miner of Virginia City. 
Those modest, fresh, wholesome-looking young fel- 
lows, who are so abstemious at table, are the boat- 
crew of Columbia College, who are crossing the 
ocean to win the challenge-cup at Henley; and yon- 


der fluent, saucy, aggressive youth, who is anything | 


but abstemious, is the special correspondent of a 
New York newspaper. The portly dame who “ bigs 
to be helped to another pace av the roast-mate, if 
ye plaze,” has a name familiar to thousands who see 
it on the sign in front of her store in Sixth Avenue ; 
and there is a sweet-faced, delicate American girl of 
high breeding, who causes us to wonder in what 
country besides her compeer may be found. The 
various elements may not affiliate, but they calmly 
edge one another, like the strata of golden, pink, 
and white /igueurs in a post café. There is a little 
clique of Canadians, splendid fellows physically and 
socially, who are first at whist, first at dinner, and 
first at the salt-water bath in the morning ; there are 
some olive-complexioned Spanish-Americans, and 
some grossly materialistic Yorkshire manufacturers, 
who have been “‘ doing the States.” That extremely 
vivacious lady besprinkled with a fortune’s worth of 
diamonds is—ah, well !—but we must not circulate 
the gossip of the boudoir; and now, the soup and 
fish having been served, the covers are removed 
simultaneously from the prodigious assortment of 
dishes that make up an Inman dinner, which is fa- 
mous among travelers for its excellence. 

The fire of the wine-bottles is continuous, and 
would annihilate an army if the projectiles were 
harder than cork; the glasses, knives, and forks, 
chime gayly for half an hour or more, and then, the 
dessert being set, the captain consents to make one 
of his own particular lobster-salads, a dish to be re- 
membered by those who share it as a masterpiece of 
admixture. What would not one who tastes it give 
for the secret of combining the pinky meat of the 
crustacean, the succulent leaves of young lettuce, 
and the liquid gold of the olive, to such perfection ! 
The chatter is becoming louder, and the stewards 
are passing fresh glasses around, when a call for or- 
der is heard, and an appropriate sense of the dis- 
cipline necessary at sea secures it immediately. 

The captain rises, looking every inch the gentle- 
man and thorough sailor that all the passengers have 
discovered him to be. Urbane, genial, and devoted 
to his ship—a well-built, handsome man, with a rosy 
face and a full, yellow beard frosted with gray, a dis- 
ciplinarian and yet a gentleman, whether he is on 
the bridge or below—these are his lineaments, and 
by them many will recognize Samuel Brooks, com- 
mander-in-chief of the floating city. In the silence 
that ensues we are momentarily startled by hearing 
the waves dash against the ports. The glitter, the 
conversation, the dinner, the vistas of light and color, 
have played with our senses, and it seems incredible 
that we are in mid-ocean, tossing from billow to bil- 
low under a wild sky and in a latitude that is never 
calm—a thousand miles from everywhere. What 





air-blown fables are the discomforts of the sea be- 
come! The captain, drawn to his full height, wishes 
in a sonorous voice that the company will do him 
the honor of drinking a glass of wine with him to 
the health of Queen Victoria, ‘‘ whom all English- 
men revere, not only because she is a good queen, 
but also because she is a good mother and was a 
good wife.” <A lion-throated cheer, a thrilling ‘* hip- 
hip-hip—hurrah !” follows, and seems to shake the 
ship with its patriotic resonance, and, before it has 
quite died eway, the national anthem is raised in 
stirring chorus. If some chance thought had pict- 
ured that little assemblage of travelers to England's 
queen in her halls at Windsor on that day, what 
adulation, we wonder, what courtly phrases of con- 
gratulation, what multitudinous testimony of esteem, 
could have touched her heart more than the cheers 
that went up above the surges of the mid-Atlantic? 
After dessert, the tables are cleared, and the sa- 
loon becomes a drawing-room, occupied by groups 
of whist and chess players, readers, gossips, flirts, 
and musicians. Perhaps there is a concert: there 
usually is one during the voyage, and a collection 
is made in behalf of the Seaman’s Orphanage at 
Liverpool, a deserving institution, which benefits in 
many ways by ocean-steamer travel. On the upper 
deck there is a cozy smoking-room, larger than the 
saloons of former days, and here man, unsoftened 
and unrestrained by the presence of the lovelier sex, 
yields himself up to the thralldom of the cigar, the 
toddy, and the hazard. The ladies at the head of the 
companion-way, wrapped up in fleecy ‘‘ clouds” and 
an amplitude of shawls, are not quite happy, it is true, 
but they are exceptions, and all the rest are more 
than content. Dinner is scarcely disposed of when 
tea is announced ; and after tea, such is the alimenta- 
ry capacity developed by the invigorating sea-air, a 
few may actually be found eating suppers of Welsh- 
rabbits or deviled fowl! The captain disappears ; 
the weather has thickened, and the floating city 
speeds along in a dull fog ; but who cares for the 
weather? Certainly not that noisy crowd in the 
smoking-room, which is dim with the exhalations of 
pipes and cigars. The ladies? Well, now and then 
one complains of the fog-horn’s discordant blast as 
she pauses in a game of figuet, or raises her eyes 
from a book to exert their power upon an attractive 
neighbor, who is a willing prey to their fascination. 
The one who cares, and whose care is sufficient, has 
a burden of responsibility which breaks into his 
night’s sleep, and harrows successive days with its 
seriousness. The captain’s dress-coat, with its dou- 
ble row of gilt buttons, is hanging in his cabin, and 
he is standing in a pea-jacket on the bridge with the 
officer of the watch, his face and beard streaming 
with beaded moisture. It is bleak and lonely up 
there ; the great ship is seen over all, and the masts 
and yards take illusive height and massiveness from 
the mist. The masthead-light dilates in an exag- 
gerated yellow aureole, and the voice of the “ look- 
out” sounds unreal. The waves lift and lower the 
bulk as though she were some buoyant toy for their 
sport, and she cleaves them with imperious disdain, 
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sending milky shoals of phosphorescence in her wake 
and around her. The distance is secretive and dark. 
Loud as the sounds are they act negatively, and, while 
the men are conscious of the turmoil of the waters, 
their feeling is of a terrible silence. The command- 
er and his lieutenant walk from end to end of the 
bridge, pausing anon to peer into the gloom or to 
glance at the illuminated dials in the centre, by 
which electric communication is established with 
the engineer and the helmsman. The helmsman is 
housed underneath the bridge, and controls the rud- 
der by a steam wheel, sensitive to the pressure of a 
finger. The course is given to him by a needle on 
the face of a corresponding dial. At half-minute 
intervals the fog-horn belches out its reverberant 
warning in a cloud of steam; the hours drearily 
yield themselves to the past ; six bells are tolled, and 
the late birds of the smoking-room creep along the 
slippery decks to their berths. The quartermaster 
brings the captain a cup of tea, and, while the float- 
ing city is asleep, the faithful commandant is up 
there on the bridge with eyes wide open, and all his 
senses concentrated to shield the population from 
danger. 
Ill.—LOW-LIFE DEPTHS. 

In contemplating some great piece of machinery 
which evokes their admiration, it is the custom of 
men to remark with much complacency and some 
exultation that, after all, tremendous as the power 
is, accurate the action and perfect the adjustment, 
the divine intelligence that glorifies humanity and 
uplifts the race above its own creations is lacking in 
the brilliant mechanism. A sagacious if not novel 
observation ; and certainly no glorification that can 
possibly accrue to humanity is superfluous; but, in a 
further consideration of the relative merits of man 
and the machine, the latter is found to have an enor- 
mous advantage in its tirelessness, and tirelessness, 
according to some encouraging philosophers like Dr. 
Smiles, is tantamount to genius. 

Over a week ago, on a tropical morning, when the 
sands were a blinding white and the sea was darting 
light from millions of wavelets, the floating city was 
off Sandy Hook with her bow pointed due east ; and 
the pilot, who had brought her down the bay from 
her wharf, went over the bulwarks into a cockle- 
shell, from which he waved a good-by with his hat 
as the passengers cheered him. The captain was on 
the bridge at the time, and one of the mates stood 
by the telegraph connecting with the engine-room. 
When the cockle-shell boat had cast off and the 
pilot was astern, the captain called in a loud, 
distinct voice to the mate, “ Turn ahead—f-u-l-l 
s-p-e-e-d !” with a characteristic emphasis on the 
last two words, and then the passengers were really 
at sea—that order was the adieu to land, which had 
been only half uttered as the big vessel had swung 
into the North River; those are the words which, 
when they are spoken off Sandy Hook, effectually 
and beyond all appeal seal the contract between 
William Inman and his passengers. The responsive 
bell in the engine-room was heard, and in an instant 
the gentle heaving given by the swell was supple- 





mented by a harder motion, and the water under the 
stern bubbled up in a small maelstrom, white, spar- 
kling, and furious. 

Never since has that motion ceased. At night, 
made lovelier by the phosphorescence, and in the 
morning iridescent—at all hours the white trail can be 
seen stretching out for miles and miles toward the coun- 
try left behind, like a path of flowers over the desolate 
billows. The sound varies. Sometimes it seems to 
the people in the saloon like the alternate notes, now 
aspirate, then inspirate, of some purring cat, or the 
low chords of a violoncello, supposing, of course, that 
both cats and violoncellos are conceivably Titanic ; 
again, it suggests the harmonious swing of some 
well-measured anvil-chorus ; then it is not musical 
at all, and the ribs of the ship and the teeth of the 
passengers are shaken by its giant strokes. It be- 
comes a part of the life of those on board, and a ces- 
sation or a pause would probably waken the sound- 
est sleeper. The engine-room is a little distance 
abaft the funnel, and if we peep in at the door at any 
hour the same continuity and the same tirelessness 
are impressed upon us by the constant up-and-down 
motion of the steel pistons, that seem to be playing 
a sort of Puritanic jack-in-the-box. It is the move- 
ment of these shining rods that causes the vibration, 
the unintermittent sound, and the frothy trail astern. 
It is that also which propels the ship through seas 
that are mountainous, and gales that compare in ob- 
duracy and solidity with stone-walls. Perhaps we are 
among those late birds of the smoking-room to whom 
we have already referred, and, before turning in, 
glance through the doorway : still the pistons are 
gliding in and out of their sockets ; or, first thing in 
the morning, taking a “constitutional” before break- 
fast, we happen to look in, and there is no change ; 
still they are at it, in and out, up and down, as meas- 
ured as the swing of a pendulum, as tireless as a 
planet in its revolutions. Once when we are gazing 
our admiration is shared by an old Irishman, who 
has been watching the engine for some minutes in 
silence. “ Well, well, well,” he murmurs at last, 
gravely shaking his head ; “ it is wontherful thim in- 
vintions of man, wontherful ! and yit,” he proceeds, 
uttering his after-thought with a most ludicrous air 
of sagacity, “the little busy bee has the betther of 
them all, because ye see what he does, the little busy 
bee! He gathers up the honey in the summer and 
lays by a sthore for the winther, whin the storrums 
come, which” (giving us a confidential nudge that 
might have implied an unaccountable and uncom- 
fortable familiarity with our private shortcomings)— 
“which is more than you nor oi do maybe. Ah, it’s 
fab-lous, fab-lous !" and in repeating this word with 
much unction he seems to find a sufficient vent for 
his welling thoughts without further communication 
with us. 

The low-life depths of a city are always interest- 
ing—is not the Sunday market in Petticoat Lane as 
memorable to the tourist as the shops of Bond 
Street ?—and in the floating city there is a lower 
region than we can see from the deck, where the 
source of the propelling power is, where furnaces 
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glow and blaze with intense heat, where the normal 
conditions of existence are subverted, where the men 
are darkened by coal-dust, and where neither day- 
light nor the sweet, fresh air off the sea ever pene- 
trates. It is a region that not many would care to 
explore ; it is dark, greasy, and slippery. Whoever 
ventures needs an immediate bath and a change of 
clothing to restore him when he emerges; for he 
loses complexion, and is translated in the undertak- 
ing. Besides, permission may be sought and re- 
fused ; but, as we did not find the latter difficulty, 
and have no fastidious dread of a temporary soiling 
when a subsequent bath is possible, we went cau- 
tiously backward down the polished iron stairs lead- 
ing from the engine-room to the cylinder-heads, out 
of which the pistons were shooting up and down, as 
ever. It was a rough morning ; the ship was rolling 
and pitching, and we had to cling desperately to 
save ourselves from falling. The steps were smeared 
with oil, and the very atmosphere seemed to be 
oleaginous. The first landing reached and orossed, 
a narrower and steeper flight of steps remained to 
spice our exploit with more danger, and, as simple 
preservation became a paramount object, the anxiety 
we had at the outset to avoid contamination was dis- 
placed by the greater care necessary to prevent a 
misstep, and its consequences. Now the ship lurched, 
and we felt our feet glide from under us with sus- 
pensive breath, saving ourselves only by a quick ef- 
fort ; then we, unhappily, slided over a grating, and 
came to a standstill, with a shock, against a barrier 
of iron. The floor, the guards, and the steps, were 
as smooth as ice and as lustrous as silver; clean to 
look at, but anointed with horrible grease, to pre- 
vent corrosion, that communicated itself to our hands 
and clothing in apparently ineradicable blotches. 
Another flight of steps appeared, to dismay us, and 
the farther down we went the more like thunder the 
noise became, making our voices futile ; the heat in- 
creased also, and, glancing toward the gladdening 
daylight left behind, all we could see was the oscil- 
lation and revolution of ponderous machinery, which 
vehemently threatened to involve us. A confusion 
of sensations possessed us. While we knew that if 
we took care there would be no danger—that the 
ship might roll on her beam-ends, or plunge into the 
trough at the angle of forty-five degrees without dis- 
locating the slenderest member of the Titanic sys- 
tem, so firmly braced and imbedded was the mass— 
we did not know ow to take care—where the safety 
was to be found, or we fancied that we didn’t, and 
we nervously shrank this way or that, and started 
forward, backward, or to the side, as a louder than 
ordinary clash took us by surprise. Pale rays of light 
were shot out from the steel; little wreaths and 
feathers of steam condensed and trickled down, 
and now and then came a glare of intenser color. 
Mixed with our apprehensions was a semi-conscious 
and wholly grotesque regret as we observed addi- 
tional streaks of grease appearing on our clothes, 
and felt the grime settling on our faces ; but it was 
of brief duration, and soon superseded by the fas- 
cination which all machinery has, and which was 





increased here by the extraordinary nature of the 
locality. 

It may be as trite as the reader pleases to con- 
sider it, but we could not avoid yielding ourselves 
to a childlike sense of wonderment in contemplating 
the existence and power of this great engine in the 
depths of the ship—she a metallic shell, struggling 
through waves of a bulk greater than her own, and 
yet containing, quite hidden from outward view, this 
immense weight, as stable amid all instability as 
though its foundations were on solid earth. Every 
time the pistons descended into the cylinders they 
exerted the power of nine hundred horses in a stroke 
of five feet, and behind this performance was a res- 
ervation of three thousand six hundred horse-power 
more! But is it not Mr. Carlyle who says that no man 
can be a herotohis valet? The prestidigitator finds 
his own best trick rather stupid than otherwise, no 
doubt, for wonderment and familiarity are antitheti- 
cal, a proof of which was given to us, who were full 
of admiration, by the quiet, as-a-matter-of-course 
demeanor of the engineer in charge, whom we met 
in the next gallery, standing by the wheel which 
governs the entire machine. A team of nine hun- 
dred horses once started would need as many men 
to check them, even though they were as worn out 
and spiritless as London hacks ; but, without taxing 
his muscularity much more than he would in writing 
his name, the engineer can ease, reverse, or bring the 
engine to a complete standstill. The officer of the 
watch on the bridge, for instance, sets the brass finger 
of the telegraph over the words, ‘‘ Astern—full speed,” 
which are distinctly painted on the glass dial ; si- 
multaneously a loud bell rings in the engine-room, 
where there is a corresponding dial, upon which the 
engineer finds another finger fixed over exactly the 
same words, and, by stretching out his arm, without 
other assistance, he can completely alter the motion 
within a few seconds, making it recessional instead 
of propulsory. 

How might a demagogue be smitten by a con- 
flicting agony of despair and envy in contrasting 
this tractability with the insubordination encoun- 
tered in the best-managed caucus! How must every 
spectator be impressed by the docility, the capacity, 
and the adaptability, of the machine! It is as Mr. 
Ruskin, in one of his conciliatory moods, has said: 
“ Man has embodied in the construction of a ship as 
much patience, self-control, order, obedience, care- 
less courage, careful patriotism, and calm expecta- 
tion of God’s judgment, as can be put into the space.” 

The engine combines the high and low pressure 
principle, and is supplied with steam by ten boilers, 
heated by thirty furnaces. It not only works the 
propeller, but also a pump capable of lifting two 
thousand gallons a minute, which, in case of neces- 
sity, may be used in extinguishing a fire, or in clear- 
ing the engine-room should that department be in- 
undated by a heavy sea. It connects with steam fire- 
annihilators in all parts of the ship, and supplies 
bath-rooms, cabin, lavatories, and kitchens, with a 
constant flow of water. Separate bilge-pumps, for 
ejecting water from any part of the ship, are also 
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attached to the engine; and the condenser contains 
about five thousand five hundred solid drawn brass 
tubes, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, having 
a cooling surface of fifteen thousand square feet. 
Taking a few steps down from the gallery upon 
which the engineer was standing—and he or one of 
his assistants, of whom there are five, had been 
standing within an arm’s-length of the controlling 
wheel, ready for a signal from the bridge, since the 
pilot left at Sandy Hook—we entered the region of 
the thirty furnaces, and now we were on the fourth 
deck, at the bottom of the ship—some thirty-five 
feet nearer the bottom of the ocean than the other 
passengers. At both sides of us rose the boilers, 
with the big furnaces underneath, the doors of which 
were occasionally opened, and a flood of dazzling 
light burst out from the incandescence within. 
Wolves in the mid-winter famine of the Russian 


steppes have not redder or more hungry mouths than | 


these furnaces. Basketful after basketful of coal 
was fed to them, and instantly assimilated. They 
consume ninety tons of coal every twenty-four hours. 
The sweat, pouring down the faces and bare arms 
of the firemen, left yellowish cords on their black- 
ened flesh. Ah, how these firemen toiled! And in 
dim coal-bunkers, out of sight, gangs of men, called 
“trimmers,” were at work shoveling and carrying 
more fuel; discharging it through a small aperture, 
from which it was borne away by the firemen, and 
tossed into the insatiable orifices, which flashed and 
glowed, and seemed to render only ashes for the care 
and material bestowed upon them, There are forty 
firemen, divided into ‘‘ watches,” as the sailors are 
divided, and in these depths one-half the number 
may be found at any hour, looking less like men than 
devils ; they are here when the millionaire is dozing 
after dinner, when the little lady from South Ameri- 
ca is drawing the curtains around her bed for the 
sound night's sleep which she has confidentially in- 
formed some of us she never misses, and when the 
bons vivants of our complement are assuring one an- 
other that the most cunningly-compounded ‘“‘ cock- 
tail” is ineffectual as an invigorator compared with 
a twenty minutes’ walk before breakfast in a mod- 
erate Atlantic breeze. By the time the passengers 
appear on deck in the morning, the decks have been 
holystoned, and each plank made as white as the 
crests of the sea. One of the most delightful sen- 
sations of the voyage is that which the morning 
conveys of absolute purity ; the absence of all dust 
and sickening emanations ; the exhilaration of clean- 
liness. But when the decks are whitest and the 
skies are bluest, the atmosphere of the stoke-hole is 
still surcharged with ashes and coal-dust, and the 
firemen are still plying the furnaces with fuel. If 
any further apology for the name we have given the 
ship is necessary, here it is, for what is more charac- 
teristic of a city than a subdivision of population, 
especially when one of the subdivisions is immured 
far beneath the surface, and engaged in so weird and 
little suspected an occupation as the firemen? 


As every reader is aware, the engine-room is well | 


amidships, while the propeller is astern, and the 





power is communicated by a screw-shaft some eigh- 
teen inches in diameter, which is carried along a tun- 
nel—a dark, reverberant, dripping tunnel, formed of 
iron plates. If anything happens to the shaft, if it 
snaps under the strain to which it is exposed in heavy 
weather, when, as often happens, the propeller is 
lifted completely out of the water by the pitch of 
the ship, and having no resistance revolves with furi- 
ous celerity until it again strikes the sea, which it 
does with indescribable force, the engine becomes 
useless, and the vessel has to depend on her sails in 
reaching her destination—an accident of not uncom- 
mon occurrence in mid-winter that prolongs the voy- 
age much to the uneasiness of the passengers’ rela- 
tives ashore. Every possible precaution against the 
mishap is taken, however, and about a year ago, 
when a flaw was suspected in the Berlin’s shaft, Mr. 
Inman ordered an entirely new one, and had it ap- 
plied, although when the old one was taken out it 
was found to be perfect. That the accident is not 
frequent is a criterion of the care bestowed and the 
soundness of the materials used. 

We have said that the tunnel is dark, reverberant, 
and dripping, but it is impossible to give an idea of 
it in three adjectives. It is held in position through- 
out its length by “ bearings,” over which sprays of 
water are constantly playing to prevent overheating, 
and the water mixes with the unguents for keeping 
them smooth, oil and water together forming a sticky 
sort of slush, which spreads itself over everything. 
The tunnel is about six feet square, with a narrow 
gallery at each side. Along one of these galleries 
the engineer led us to the extreme end where the 
propeller is attached, and here the noise of the en- 
gine was swelled by the pulsations of the screw as it 
revolved in the water. Our dictionary dees not con- 
tain a word commensurable with the din; and let 
the reader remember how contracted our quarters 
were, that the only light was emitted by a small lan- 
tern, the rays of which flickered upon the glossy 
shaft ; that the flooring was slippery ; that the ship 
was rolling, and that our sensations comprehended 
the dusky uncertainy of a Comstock mine, the stifling 
submarine isolation of a diving-bell, the noise of a 
Cyclopean rolling-mill, and the dirtiness of a Lon- 
don fog. We cried “ Enough!” with all the despera- 
tion of Macbeth in his combat with Macduff; and 
having honored the old custom which requires a 
small tribute to the men whose department is invad- 
ed at sea—in other words, having been “ chalked” 
—we lost no time in mounting the stairs to the deck, 
which was crowded with promenaders, including the 
little lady who was born off Queenstown, and whose 
husband is a South American banker. 


IV.—THE PRINCIPAL STREETS. 


THERE was an incubus in the population of the 
floating city, a dead-weight of commonplaceness, a 
living being utterly without imaginativeness, ideality, 
or sentiment ; a miracle of stolidity ; less a man than 
what Professor Huxley would call “a conscious au- 
tomaton ”—painfully unemotional and wholly unin- 
tellectual. 
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One day he sat next to us, opposite the open 
door of the smoking-room ; the doctor was passing 
along the deck with a lady on his arm ; the deck was 
slippery with rain ; the ship gave a lurch which Aés- 
culapius had not calculated upon, and took his feet 
from under him ; his companion cleverly disengaged 
her arm to prevent being dragged down, and all who 
had observed the episode laughed. ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter?” asked, with syllabic deliberateness, the dé¢e 
noire, whose eyes had been shut, of course. “ The 
doctor’s gone,” we answered, still laughing, Not 
the shadow of a change passed over that man’s face 
—no surprise, no pity, no amusement. “ Over- 
board!” he continued, in the same indifferent way ; 
and, if his manner expressed anything, it was that 
falling overboard might be a rather mirthful occur- 
rence, but that it had not the least interest for him. 

He was the identical man, we are confident, who 
when he was told that his hotel was on fire request- 
ed that he should be warned again as soon as the 
flames reached the room next to his own; a first- 
cousin to the man who gauged the mill-power of Ni- 
agara; and we have no doubt whatever that he 
would declare, on reading the title of this chapter, 
that the floating city has no streets at all. But when 
we affirm that it has, the reader will easily perceive 
where the breach of veracity is, and accept our 
statement with that implicit faith which we always 
desire to inspire. 

The streets are rectangular, and for smoothness 
and cleanliness might be copied by any city. The 
buildings are only one story high, and are in single 
tows, thus securing plenty of light and ventilation. 
Some are built of walnut, some of iron, and some of 
deal. The purpose of each is indicated by a small 
brass plate, which is polished to a mirror-like brill- 
iancy. The highest condition of bliss we can imag- 
ine for the reader is that the sparkling little lady 
from South America has come up from the saloon 
with a beaming face, and has accepted his arm for a 
stroll—not that any one’s arm is necessary to her, she 
is as steady on her feet in the heaviest weather as 
the captain is ; but for sociability’s sake she gently 
interlocks her delicate wrist within the bend of your 
elbow. 

It is an exhilarating morning, with a fresh breeze 
and a crisp sea; all the square sails are set; o 
steamer that left New York two days before you is 
visible over the port-bow, and another steamer that 
left one day before you is astern ; all the passengers 
are cheery, and the captain is on the bridge—these 
are details that our fancy fills in to complete the 
picture. But, before you start on your survey, let us 
communicate a few facts that will simplify your ob- 
servations. The city in a general way is dividable 
into three districts—‘* fore,” “ aft,” and “ amidships." 
“ Aft” is Belgravia ; ‘‘ amidships” the business sec- 
tion ; and “ forward,” or ‘‘ forrud” in the vernacular, 
is the abiding-place of the poor and working classes. 
The two principal avenues are Port Street and Star- 
board Street, which are parallel, and extend the 
whole length of the city. Port Street is the one along 
which you start en promenade with your charming 





companion, among a crowd of others who are saun- 
tering or briskly walking up and down. 

At the extremity is the wheel-house, in which is 
the ponderous steering-gear to substitute the steam 
apparatus in event of an accident to the latter, and 
the next building has a luxurious exterior, which 
holds out in its damask curtains a promise more 
than fulfilled by the interior. This is the ladies’ own 
reservation, a club-house and boudoir combined, 
into the precincts of which no man is admitted, and 
in ignorance of which his sex is unaware of the re- 
finements possible in the floating city. If my lady 
has a nervous headache ; if she wishes to escape the 
importunities of that ardent young man, who is 
always ogling her or inviting her to walk, or play 
casino, or in other ways as efficacious making himself 
unconsciously hateful by his intrusiveness; if she 
wishes to read in quiet, or to gossip, or to fritter her 
time away at so/itaire—she steals in here, and here is 
sanctuary. The carpets are of avery pretty pattern ; 
the lounges are wide ; the cushions impart an exqui- 
site sensation of buoyancy ; geraniums are blooming, 
and mignonette is exhaling its sweetness. It is a 
charming retreat, and its elegance is increased by 
contrast with the next house, which is occupied by 
smokers, and is the exclusive domain of man. The 
morning auction is being held as you pass, and in 
the wreaths of tobacco smoke the occupants are 
bidding for numbers approximate to that which it is 
supposed will represent the ship’s run during the 
closing twenty-four hours. At one o'clock each day 
a miniature chart is exhibited, defining the position 
of the ship at noon, and the distance she has trav- 
eled. Speculation as to what the distance will be is 
the basis of the auction ; for example, one passenger 
buys 365, paying three or four pounds for it, and 
if that number corresponds with the distance shown 
on the chart, the “pool,” consisting of the money 
he deposited and that bid by others, belongs to him, 
the total sometimes being as much as fifty pounds. 
This is what your companion tells you in confidence 
with much simplicity (her brother told her), and, of 
course, it is knowledge that has the greatest interest 
and freshness for you, who, asa moral man, disap- 
prove of the mildest kind of gambling, and have 
had no suspicion of the wickedness that occasionally 
prevails in the smoking-room. Perhaps she shocks 
you by adding that she has instructed some one to 
buy 375 forher, and that Captain Brooks gave her a 
hint in the morning which induced her to do so; 
perhaps, too, you happen to be aware what such hints 
of the captain are worth, and how prodigal he is 
with them. No hints from the captain for you! But 
you cannot help hoping that 375 will be the winning 
number, and that a “‘ pot of money” will accrue to 
its piquant possessor. 

The next house covers the wide stairway lead- 
ing into the saloon and state-rooms, There are in- 
viting seats around it, and it is a ground of com- 
promise between the smoking-room and the ladies’ 
cabin, where both sexes meet on an intimate footing. 
Beyond this is the engine-room, where the pistons 
are still at work, and thence you pass from Belgravia 
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into the business quarter of the city, which at eleven 
o'clock is very bustling indeed. 

Here is the office of the town-clerk ; the brass 
plate over the door is inscribed “ Purser,” but our 
nomenclature is municipal, and never was other 
town-clerk so devoted to his constituents, or his con- 
stituents so appreciative of him, as the incumbent, 
who is poring over broad sheets covered with fig- 
ures, and writing as smoothly and rapidly as if the 
table were set upon astronomical foundations. Many 
interesting statistics in reference to the floating city 
may be obtained from him. His records show that, 
making ten voyages a year, the Chester travels a dis- 
tance not very far short of the circumference of the 
globe multiplied by three, and consumes eighteen 
thousand tons of coal. The caterer, the most ami- 
able of Scotchmen, Mr. McLeod, looks in to con- 
sult the town-clerk while you are passing, and from 
them you might learn what enormous gastronomic 
expenditures there are in a year. Over one hundred 
thousand pounds of fresh beef are consumed ; fifteen 
thousand pounds of mutton and lamb; five thousand 
pounds of veal and pork ; twenty-five thousand pounds 
of salt beef, three thousand five hundred pounds of 
corned-beef; three thousand pounds of sausages, 
kidneys, and sweet-breads ; fifteen thousand pounds 
of salt pork, and ten thousand head of poultry and 
game. In preserving these articles, four hundred 
tons of ice are used; and the other articles con- 
sumed include twelve hundred pounds of tea, three 
thousand five hundred pounds of coffee, fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of sugar, ten thousand pounds of butter, 
seventy tons of potatoes, three hundred barrels of 
flour and meal, twenty-five hundred dozen bottles 
of ale and porter, about five hundred dozen bottles 
of wine, and one thousand dozen bottles of mineral 
waters. Some twenty-five hundred pieces of glass 
and fifteen hundred pieces of earthen ware are broken 
ina year. These figures are based on the supposi- 
tion that the number of passengers is less than the 
full complement, and the full complement would 
increase them to a total scarcely credible. 

But the reader must not imagine that when the 
town-clerk receives a visitor he entertains him with 
readings from ledgers or choice selections from in- 
ventories. A chat with Gentleman John, as the 
town-clerk is familiarly called, has certain adjuncts 
which may be premised from the steward, who is 
seen entering the office with a pail of ice, a narrow- 
necked, aristocratic bottle, and a few thin-stemmed, 
fragile glasses. A morning glass of champagne and 
a cloud of Havana with the town-clerk is another 
of the floating city’s luxuries, reserved for some fa- 
vored individuals; but the calls are brief, for his 
position is no sinecure, and his courtesies are ex- 
tended as far as possible to each member of the 
population. He is in constant demand: this lady 
wants him here, another lady wants him there; 
sick people have to be looked after, offensive ones 
rebuked, and scores of the most diversified interests 
attended to. The zeal, the patience, the kindness 
of John T. Kavanagh, which is the town-clerk’s 
name, make him a general favorite, who, if his in- 





cumbency depended upon popular suffrage, would 
be reélected by overwhelming majorities every year. 

In each of the houses some activity is visible. 
You peep through the open door of one and see the 
pastry-cook fashioning tarts, puddings, cakes, éc/aires, 
and jellies, a specimen of the latter being an am- 
ber wall, through the translucent mass of which a 
miniature City of Chester is sailing with all her can- 
vas spread ; and through the door beyond you dis- 
cover half a dozen scullerymen peeling potatoes as 
if salvation depended upon the quantity done in a 
given time. In the next house several cooks, dressed 
in the snowiest of linen, are roasting, broiling, bak- 
ing, frying, and boiling a variety of dishes that fill 
the enormous range ir the saloon-galley, where four 
meals a day, including an elaborate dinner of sev- 
eral courses, are prepared for over two hundred peo- 
ple, and from which they are served at the appointed 
minute, even when the city is tossing about in heavi- 
est sea. Then you reach the steerage-galley, where 
three meals aday are cooked for three or four hun- 
dred persons, and where the appliances are ade- 
quate to supply five times that number. In fact, 
the Chester could carry sixteen hundred emigrants, 
or troops, without inconvenience, and the capacity 
of the Inman ships in the latter particular has been 
tested several times by both the British and French 
Governments. Here is the lamp-lighter’s depart- 
ment, where all the lamps used, except those in the 
saloon and state-rooms, are cleaned and trimmed 
every day; then you reach the butcher’s shop, then 
the apothecary’s, then the carpenter’s, and you know 
that in a certain part you can find a barber’s, with 
large mirrors, and shelves filled with perfumes, cos- 
metics, and the toilet odds and ends that are offered 
for sale in the barber’s shop ashore. 

Not acity? Nostreets? You cannot help shud- 
dering at the moral obloquy of the individual who 
dares to make such a declaration. Not only is it a 
city, but it is well built, well governed, and well ap- 
pointed in every department. The poor are provid- 
ed for in loftier, lighter, and altogether better quar- 
ters than those that have brought discredit on some 
other floating cities ; and the forecastle, in which a 
very important class of the population dwells, is a 
model. But your promenade is brought to an end 
by your companion, who sees the captain’s servant 
leave the chart-room with the day’s record of distance, 
and entreats you to find out how many miles have 
been run. Alas! she has lost, and becomes pettish 
over the misfortune ; the lunch-bell rings, and while 
you are at table Crookhaven comes in sight, the first 
telegraph-station on the stormy cliffs of the Irish 
coast, and your safe arrival is flashed under that 
broad reach of water which you have crossed, to the 
waiting ones on the Western Continent. Eight days 
ago you were off the golden spit of Sandy Hook. 
Next morning you are in the Mersey, and a tender 
comes alongside to take you ashore. All! the passen- 
gers are on board her, except one, who, with his 
hands in his pockets, saunters to the gangway and 
placidly asks if this is Liverpool! Need we say 
who it is? 
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MRS. MACGREGOR. 


UGUSTUS and I had a literary labor to per- 
form. It was not a work of magnitude, but it 
was one of difficulty and delicacy. The modern 
American housekeeper is driven to divers expe- 
dients ; and the cautiously-worded advertisement 
which shall attract desirable applicants, repel inca- 
pables, and convince every one that the advertiser 
is not a person to be trifled with, is a favorite one 
with callow inexperience. 

Augustus and I were composing an advertise- 
ment on a certain chilly October evening, when the 
cozy sitting-room, with its drawn ‘curtains and dan- 
cing firelight, would have been charming, if we had 
not had the uneasy consciousness of blank desola- 
tion in the kitchen below. The cook had departed 
twenty-four hours previously, with a graceful indif- 
ference to any household complications that might 
ensue from the suddenness of her arrangements. 
The house-maid, who condescended to do occasional 
duty as child’s nurse also, had served us up a black 
beefsteak and some half-raw potatoes by way of din- 
ner, but intimated that it was not what she hired 
for, to be a kitchen-girl, and not what she expected 
todo much longer. I had made the beds, and dusted 
the rooms, and answered the door-bell, and washed 
the dishes, and taken the entire care of baby meaa- 
while ; and I began to feel that it was not what 7 
had bargained for, either. 

We did not regret the cook, particularly. In 
fact, Augustus, when I told him that she had for- 
saken us, declared promptly that he was glad of it. 

“ Now we'll advertise for one of the right sort,” 
he said. ‘Instead of being bullied at intelligence- 
offices, we'll have them come to us, and take our 
pick of the candidates.” 

So we put our heads together over the advertise- 
ment which was to capture ‘‘ one of the right sort,” 
but did not make a success of it at first. We wasted 
a good many sheets of commercial-note in the effort 
to be explicit without being diffuse ; and Augustus— 
after calling my productiog rambling and wordy— 
lost his temper because I said that his was incom- 
plete and repellent. 

“No Irish person who understood her own im- 
portance—and most of them do, you know, dear— 
would look twice at such an advertisement as this: 
* Wanted —an able-bodied, experienced woman as 
cook and laundress ; wages twelve dollars ; no fol- 
lowers allowed.’ It will simply be a waste of money 
to insert it, Augustus,” I remarked, calmly. 

“Confound the thing! Write it better yourself, 
then !” was my husband’s reply. 

“No, Augustus. I have come to the conclusion 
that division of labor is fair-play. I shall have to 
see the applicants and run the gantlet of their in- 
terrogatories.” 

“More fool you !” he interrupted, with the sua- 
vity that men occasionally display—after marriage. 
“*Catch me being catechised by any of those red- 





armed wenches! But that’s the way with you wom- 
en: if you would assert yourselves with any sort of 
dignity—” 

“We should never have a servant to cook your 
dinners,” I interpolated, dexterously. ‘‘ In the pres- 
ent state of American society—” 

“ Oh, bother American society! Stop your chat- 
ter, and let’s get this thing out of the way some time 
to-night.” 

I was mute, and Augustus scratched the paper 
furiously for a few minutes. It did occur to me 
(“while I was musing, the fire burned”) that his 
choice of epithets, even as applied to the exponents 
of domestic service, might be more refined, and his 
manner to the wife of his bosom less brusque. But 
I forbore comment, or deferred it, rather, to a more 
convenient occasion, and amiably approved of the 
last effort of his intellect, thrust presently under my 
nose with a gruff— 

“There, madam! Will that suit you?” 

It was not perfect, but I smiled at him sweetly. 

“It is very nice, indeed, dear—just right. Now 
you had better take it to the office immediately, so 
as to make sure of its being in the 47gus to-morrow.” 

“Humph! Have you any other little odd jobs 
this evening ?” (with a sardonic air). 

“I believe not. Unless” (carelessly) ‘‘ you like 
to stop at the post-office on your way back for a reg- 
istered letter.” 

“ For what?” 
began to look amiable. 
is a registered letter?” 

“ The carrier told me this morning.” 

“Ah! well, I suppose I had better hurry off be- 
fore the office closes. A registered letter, eh? I 
wonder what’s in it?” 

Augustus got into his overcoat with a pleasing 
alacrity. His little irritation had quite vanished. 

“ Anything you would like from down-town ?— 
oysters, caramels—?” as he paused on the threshold. 

“Tf your letter has a ten-pound note in it from 
Mrs. MacGregor,” I answered, laughing, “ you may 


Augustus changed his tone, and 
“How do you know there 


-bring me some broiled oysters. My dinner was not 


a joy forever.” 

“Nor mine,” said Augustus. “ But Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor? Don’t alarm yourself, madam !” 

And then we both laughed, for a ten-pound note, 
or a shilling, from Mrs. MacGregor would have been 
an unprecedented thing. She was a ‘‘ canny Scot,” 
kin to my husband in some roundabout way that was 
never quite clear to me; and showing her kinship 
only by a solemn letter of good advice once or twice 
ayear. Augustus called her letters “‘ memento-mo- 
ries ;" and I am ashamed to say that we used, gen- 
erally, to laugh over them, though there was nothing 
inherently amusing in their composition. 

I had never seen her. Augustus had, having 
been at school in Edinburgh, and on several occa- 
sions had spent his holidays at the quaint old house 
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at St. Andrews, where she lived. She was a young- 
ish woman then, and unmarried. It was not till 
after Augustus left the high-school and came across 
the water, that she became Mrs. MacGregor. It 
was many years now since they had met, but she 
still kept up her interest in the schoolboy that she 
had been fond of, and we had a certain rather shad- 
owy but familiar idea of Mrs. MacGregor as a tall 
and lean person in a frilled cap, and black-silk gown 
of strait and scanty folds, with lace mitts on her 
venerable knuckles. She had never sent us her pho- 
tograph, but our mental portrait of her harmonized 
with the pious and formal letters, and we did not 
doubt its correctness. 

I gave no second thought to the old lady after 
Augustus went out. That the registered letter was 
from her never once occurred to me as a possibility, 
for we had the idea that she was “near,” as the 
Scotch ‘say, like the generality of her country-folk, 
and also that she had no large amount of world’s 
gear to give away. Certainly she had given ws none 
so far ; and, by way of a surprise, nothing could have 
been more effectual than the discovery, not only that 
the letter was from her, but that it inclosed, instead 
of ten pounds, a fifty-pound note of the Bank of 
England. Augustus announced the fact to me on 
his return with a dazed air. It had had such a stu- 
pefying effect upon him that he forgot the oysters— 
which was rather disappointing. But I comforted 
myself with the reflection that fifty pounds—that is 
to say, two hundred and fifty dollars—would pur- 
chase many more satisfactory things than a box of 
broiled oysters. I was not quite so hungry as AZsop’s 
barn-yard fowl, and willingly resigned the barley- 
corn for the jewel. 

Besides the remarkable inclosure, the letter con- 
veyed remarkable intelligence. Mrs. MacGregor 
was a widow—had buried her husband six months 
previously—and having no children, and no near 
relatives in Scotland, had concluded to seek out her 
distant kinfolk in America. She would like to make 
us a visit, if we were so minded, and, not wishing to 
be a charge upon us, had sent this little token of her 
good-will in advance. 

“Observe, madam,” said Augustus, waving his 
crisp bank-note ostentatiously, “ that this is a sma// 
token of Mrs. MacGregor’s good-will. Picture to 
yourself the resources from which such tokens are 
drawn, the apparent paucity of relatives, and the cer- 
tainty that in course of nature somebody will have to 
inherit—” 

“ Augustus, I am shocked at you! Such mer- 
cenary calculations !” 

“Why should you be, madam? Let us be sen- 
sible,” returned Augustus, coolly. “It is not ex- 
actly the goose that lays the golden egg—I would 
not insinuate for any consideration that Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor is a goose—but still it must be patent to the 
dullest comprehension that here is the germ of a 
golden opportunity. I trust I shall not have to sug- 
gest that your duty as a wife and mother—” 

I informed Augustus at this point that as a wife 
and mother I needed no suggestions whatever; but 





that, as a housekeeper and mistress of a family, I 
begged to suggest, myself, that it was not a time to 
entertain strangers when there was no one in the 
house that could cook a decent meal. He did not 
retort, as commonplace men do, that every mistress 
of a family should be able in an emergency to cook 
a decent meal with her own hands. On the con- 
trary, he informed me that Mrs, MacGregor did not 
propose to come for a month or six weeks yet; so 
there would be ample time to get over the household 
crisis. 

“ That advertisement will bring you any number 
of girls before to-morrow night. You'll only have 
to take your choice of them,” he said, encouragingly. 
So we retired to rest and blissful dreams. 

Within the néxt twenty-four hours Augustus’s 
prediction was fulfilled. “Any number of girls” 
certainly presented themselves ; and every quality 
but “the right sort.” Out of twenty-nine females 
to whom I gave patient audience, there were three 
only whose appearance and written testimonials in- 
vited even a moderate degree of confidence. Of 
these, two declined the situation scornfully, when 
the insignificant sum of twelve dollars was men- 
tioned as compensation. Nothing under eighteen 
would be listened to: starvation first! Consequent- 
ly, as Augustus said, I had only to take my pick—of 
one. 

I engaged her, at an advance of two dollars, on 
the strength of Mrs. MacGregor’s gift. In a week I 
was thankful to present her with four dollars and let 
her depart, she having destroyed property mean- 
while that more than represented her month’s wages. 
Two silver spoons thrown away in the swill-tub, the 
cover of a costly tureen broken, my favorite teapot 
cracked, and a cut-glass pitcher split with boiling 
water, were among the items. 

We advertised again, and for the next four weeks 
life was spiced with sufficient variety. Augustus 
took to getting his dinners down-town, and came 
home late, smelling of champagne. Mrs. MacGreg- 
or’s gift made him recklessly extravagant. Being a 
woman, I took to tears instead of drink, and the 
baby took to colic as a natural consequence. Our 
home was not the abode of cheerfulness, nor the 
shrine of peace, in those days. Disorder reigned ; 
dirt and discomfort pervaded the very atmosphere ; 
the whole household was demoralized. 

Misery reached its climax one day when Mary 
Jane flounced into the room with her bonnet and 
shawl on, and demanded her month’s wages. She 
couldn’t stand such goings-on no longer ; there was 
the new cook dead-drunk on the kitchen-floor, and 
the fire out in the range, and the breakfast-dishes 
not washed when she went down to set the table for 
lunch! It was no place for a respectable girl, and 
she wasn’t going to be imposed upon by the likes of 
me. Give her her money, and let her lave ! 

I gave her her money, despairingly. She left 
without loss of time. And I took baby, who had 
waked up screaming at Mary Jane’s noisy entrance, 
into my arms, and sat down upon the floor with him ; 
where I am not ashamed to say we howled together. 
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It might have been an hour later, or longer—I 
did not keep account of time in this abject state of 
mind—when the door-bell rang loudly. The baby 
had cried himself into exhaustion, and was asleep 
again. I had dropped myself—a limp bundle of 
hopelessness—upon the lounge ; but I sprang to my 
feet, galvanized by terror into activity. 

“It is Mrs. MacGregor!” was the wild thought 
that set every nerve quivering. “This is about the 
time she was to come, and she hasn’t thought it 
worth while to write again. What sha//I do?” 

The bell rang again. It must be answered at 
any rate, and there was no one but myself to do it. 
I hurried down-stairs trembling in every limb, and 
opened the street-door in a nervous apprehension 
that literally paralyzed utterance for the moment. 


That Mrs. MacGregor would front me on the thresh- / 


old I hardly had a doubt ; and if the familiar image 
of my fancy, the strait-skirted, tall, lean, angular 
Scotchwoman, had actually appeared, I think I 
should have fainted, or had a fit of hysterics from 
sheer excitement. 

To my infinite relief, however, the person that 
appeared was wholly unlike the Mrs. MacGregor of 
my dreams. It was a woman of short stature and 
rather full figure, simply clad in a neat black dress 
and shawl, with a close-fitting black bonnet, out of 
which a plump, comely, middle-aged face smiled at 
me. 

“Is it Mrs. Donaldson I’m speaking to?” she 
asked, in a cheery, wholesome sort of voice that 
matched the face and figure. ‘‘I’ve just been hear- 
ing that she’s in want of a servant ?” 

“Yes,” I gasped, breathlessly. 
come in?” 

She assented, and I led the way to the parlor, 
half dazed with the double sense of relief. It was 
not Mrs. MacGregor, and it was somebody who— 
blessed chance !—might deliver me from the slough 
of despond in which Mary Jane had left me ! 

“T want a servant very much indeed,” I began, 
eagerly, offering her a seat. “If you know of any- 
body that you can recommend, I shall be very much 
obliged.” 

“Well, ma’am, if you've no objection, I'd like to 
recommend myself for the place,” she replied, smil- 
ing. “I can bring you a good character from the 
lady I lived with last” (handing me a folded paper 
which she took from a clean white envelope). 

I extended my hand for it in dumb amazement. 
Was this well-dressed, well-mannered, pleasant- 
voiced person really seeking a servant’s place, and 
had J the chance of securing her? My heart leaped 
up with a bound. “If I have to pay her twenty 
dollars a month, I'll have her,” I said to myself 
with an irrepressible conviction that the day of de- 
liverance had dawned. ° 

The reference was more than satisfactory. Mar- 
garet Campbell, the writer said, had lived with her 


“Won't you 





fora number of years, and borne a good character 
for honesty and industry. She was not afraid of | 


work, and would do well whatever she attempted ; | 








an excellent cook, etc., etc., and a person to rely upon 
in any emergency. 
It did not take me long to conclude arrangements 


with Margaret Campbell. Her catechising of me 
was brief and modest. What work did I expect of 
her? What wages would I allow? Could she have 
the privilege of going regularly to church? With 
my replies she professed herself fully satisfied ; and, 
in the matter of wages, would be content with the 
twelve dollars I had been accustomed to pay. More- 
over, she could enter upon her duties without any 
delay ; would only go away to fetch her working- 
clothes, and be back in an hour. 

I closed the door upon her without fear. She 
would keep her word, and come back, I was per- 
fectly sure. The day of deliverance had dawned. 
Meanwhile, I rose to the occasion, or descended to 
it rather, and went down into the kitchen to rout the 
party in possession. There an agreeable surprise 
awaited me. The new cook, described by Mary 
Jane as ‘‘ dead-drunk on the floor” at noon, was no- 
where visible, though I searched basement and cellar 
for the corpus delicti. She had executed a flank-move- 
ment, and retreated to parts unknown ; for which 
considerate conduct I freely forgave her all the past. 
The hour that elapsed before Margaret’s return I 
spent in energetic imitation of one of the labors of 
Hercules. I washed the dirty crockery that littered 
the dresser ; I swept the filthy floor, and threw out 
the indescribable accumulations that defiled closets 
and pantries. There were sinks of iniquity that I 
did not venture to meddle with, but I secured a 
little surface decency for a first appearance, at all 
events, and trusted to Margaret, with blind but not 
mistaken confidence, for the thorough purging here- 
after. 

She came back, as I knew she would, within the 
hour, her tidy print dress and white apron the pict- 
ure of neatness ; her cheerful, sensible face an em- 
bodied promise of future comfort. And I must say 
that never was a promise better fulfilled. Within a 
week the house began to assume an ideal aspect. 
The kitchen shone with cleanliness, and its various 
properties, instead of being huddled into inacces- 
sible corners, to be rummaged for at need, were dis- 
posed upon the walls, and on various shelves, in a 
manner that was positively ornamental, as well as 
openly convenient. Over her sink (no longer a sink 
of iniquity) the spoons, and skimmers, and egg-beat- 
ers, were hung up with an eye to artistic effect ; and 
at every turn a shining tin cover, or a polished pan, 
or a bit of clean delft, caught your eye with its bright- 
ness. The gleaming black range, the dazzling cop- 
per boiler, the transparent windows, the well-scoured 
floor-cloth, were actually things of beauty. And 
when Margaret, with my consent, brought down an 
old rocking-chair from the attic, and mended its 
broken arm, and covered its general shabbiness 
with some pretty, old-fashioned flowered chintz that 
she produced from her trunk—it had once been a 
gown, she said—I could not help thinking the kitch- 
en a picture of comfort and pleasantness. 

Her comely, cheerful face made sunshine in it 
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always. It never met me without a smile, and the 
tones of her mellow, comfortable voice were a cor- 
dial to my ears. It may seem absurd, but it is none 
the less true, that I began to grow fond of my cook ; 
not merely for the blessed relief she had brought 
me, but for numberless good and pleasant qualities 
that attracted me unconsciously, making me for- 
get that any difference of station existed. She had 
a colloquial capacity which entertained me; her 
shrewd remarks and apt anecdotes had a charm of 
their own, and her speech, though not without a 
certain quaint accent, had no tinge of vulgarity. I 
found her society not only agreeable but improving ; 
and, owing to a suggestion of hers, made shortly 
after her installment, I had more of it than usual in 
our relative positions. 

Mary Jane’s successor in the upper regions of 
the household had been merely a second edition of 
Mary Jane—a creature to be endured, not to take 
delight in. At the end of her first week Margaret 
called my attention to the little dust-heaps in the 
corners of the staircase, to the streaks on the win- 
dow-panes, to the cobwebs on the ceilings, to the 
absence of polish on the glass and silver, and to the 
damp and demoralized condition of the dish-towels. 
“ Did I think,” she asked, with honest indignation, 
“that a girl ought to get high wages for such slop- 
work as that ?” 

“No, I did not think so, but what could I do?” 
I answered, helplessly, dreading with true American 
cowardice another change involving encounter with 
a fresh specimen of the race. 

“ Make her do her work properly, or send her 
away. And I’m thinking that’s the wisest thing to 
do, after all,” said Margaret, promptly. ‘* She’s the 
kind of servant that’s no likely to improve.” 

“And then’ I shall get another who will be 
worse, perhaps. You don’t know what Irish girls 
are, Margaret; you say yourself you have never 
lived among them. By-and-by you will find out 
they are all alike, and we might as well put up with 
one as another. It is no use to keep changing.” 

Margaret smiled. 

“Tt is putting up with things—if you'll allow me 
to say so, ma’am—that makes servants so worthless. 
If the ladies would insist on having their work done 
right in the beginning, and see to it themselves, 
there would be a great difference. I’m no for want- 
ing the mistress to be always nagging, either ; but 
she ought to know how to rule her own household.” 

It occurred to me that this was unusual doctrine 
from a person who was herself a servant ; but there 
was no denying its soundness, in spite of the person- 
al reflection. I answered her frankly : 

“You are quite right, Margaret ; but it very of- 
ten happens that the mistress really does not know 
how the work should be done. She sees when things 
are wrong, but she does not know how to set them 
right.” 

‘‘ I'm thinking, ma’am, that a lady’s house is her 
opportunity of learning,” was the significant reply. 

“So it is. But suppose she comes into it young 
and inexperienced, as I did,” I said, feeling curi- 





ously anxious to excuse myself to Margaret for the 
“slack” housekeeping that I could not disguise from 
her ; “and suppose she has had no mother or friend 
to advise her, and has a baby presently to take up 
her time and thoughts—” 

‘* Why, then, the servants will be likely to have 
it all their own way—that’s quite clear,” said my 
cook, gravely. ‘‘ And it’s a great pity, too, for ser- 
vants are not to be trusted.” 

“T know one that is,” I returned, involuntarily ; 
“‘and I shall trust her, and take her advice. You 
think I had better dismiss Kate Kelly; well, then, 
she shall go to-morrow, and you shall choose the 
next girl yourself. I leave it all to you, Margaret.” 

It was not discreet to put such confidence in a 
servant and a stranger, I admit. But I trusted her 
instinctively from the first with a certain inward as- 
surance of her worthiness that never failed me. One 
has intuitions sometimes that it is safe to follow 
blindly, and I never had cause to regret doing so in 
this instance. 

Margaret’s reply to me was a suggestion that, in- 
stead of having a new girl, we should send the week- 
ly wash to a laundry, and manage the general house- 
work ourselves. I demurred at first, on the baby’s 
account ; neither Mary Jane nor Kate Kelly had 
been of ‘much assistance in the nursery, it is true, 
but still they condescended to take him out occa- 
sionally, and take care of him when I had a visitor, 
or went out myself. 

‘*T don’t really see how we can manage without 
somebody to help with baby,” I said, doubtfully. 

But Margaret smiled with quiet confidence in 
herself. 

“ Leave the baby to me. I'll have plenty of time 
to tend him better than Kate Kelly has ever done, I 
promise you.” 

And she kept the promise to an extent that 
amazed me. Not so much as regarded the baby, 
for she was one of those women who are motherly 
by nature, to whom a baby is a delight of itself. It 
was plain to see that everything she did for him was 
a pleasure to her; but how she contrived to keep 
him in her arms half the time, and yet do almost the 
whole work of the household, was the mystery. 

It is true that I helped her, to my limited capa- 
city. Her example was contagious, and I was wise 
enough to see that this was my opportunity to gain 
the knowledge I had so wofully lacked before. Un- 
der her kindly teaching culinary mysteries that in 
the old régime were things to shudder at and fly 
from became clear, and even charming. I came also 
to a more accurate estimate of quantities than I had 
ever possessed, and discovered, through Margaret’s 
conscientious adjustment of demand and supply, 
what shameless discrepancies had existed before. 

Augustus, at the end of her first month, took me 
to task for extravagance. He had partaken freely 
of an excellent dinner, and now, with the dining- 
table reduced to a circle and draped in crimson; 
with the drop-light and the evening papers placed 
ready to his hand ; with a clear fire and a shining 








hearth glowing in front of him, and his easy-chair 
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and slippered feet conveniently near the fender—he 
was enjoying a cigar. 

‘* I do not wish to find fault, madam,” he began, 
tentatively. 

““Why do violence to your inclinations, then, 
dear ?” I responded, suavely. 

“TI merely wish to ask,” taking his cigar deli- 
cately from his lips, and flicking off the long, white 
ash at its end, “if it does not occur to you that we 
are living at rather a fast rate nowadays?” 

“Yes, dear; Havana cigars are expensive, and I 
believe they have gone up lately. I read something 
about a combination of the dealers, or the manu- 
facturers—what was it ?” I asked, innocently. 

“Never mind what, madam,” blowing a faint 
blue spiral across the table to me. ‘‘ We are not 
discussing Havana cigars, which is a matter quite 
out of your province, but the ordering of dinner, 
which is, or ought to be, within it.” 

“* Was anything amiss with the dinner? I thought 
you seemed to enjoy it.” 

“‘ Nothing whatever, except its probable cost. I 
should be glad to eat such dinners every day if I 
could do it with a clear conscience. But when I re- 
flect upon the butcher’s bill, and the grocer’s—” 

“‘ Would you like to look at the bills, Augustus? 
They were sent in this morning, Flock’s, and Mc- 
Avoy’s, too.” And here are the pass-books made up 
to date.” 

I took them out of my work-basket, where they 
had lain under a fluff of pink-and-white zephyr that 
was taking shape as a sack for baby, and handed 
them to him—two little leather books, with a long, 
narrow blue slip inclosed in each. The month be- 
fore, and the month before that, and all the months 
of our housekeeping, in short, I had looked at the 
sum-total marked on those blue slips with a vague 
sense of discomfort and self-reproach. That we had 
never received value for such amounts, I was inly 
conscious; and, in presenting them to my husband 
for payment, I had in some sort the feeling of being 
accessory to a fraud. 

To-night my sensations were different. I watched 
with outward serenity but inward amusement the 
various emotions that flitted over Augustus’s features 
as he examined the documents. The bills were un- 
folded first with the severely-resigned air that is so 
agreeable to contemplate ; this was succeeded quick- 
ly by a look of incredulous surprise ; then came a 
rapid comparison with the books; and finally Au- 
gustus slapped them all down upon the table with an 
energy that sent a little shower of white ashes flying 
over the red cloth. 

“There is some mistake here, madam. These 
bills are not made out for the whole month. I have 
always told you—” 

““To have them rendered from the 15th to the 
15th, inclusive ; yes, I know, dear, and, if you will 
look at the dates, you will see it is all right. Your 
dinner to-night is included in those amounts.” 

“ Well, I can’t understand it, by George!” 

Augustus took up the papers again with a frown- 
ing brow, but he searched them in vain for any fatal 





flaw. They were strictly correct as to time and re- 
sult, and the frown subsided into a rather sheepish 
smile. I shook out the tangles of my pink-and- 
white wool, and crocheted three shells on the border 
of baby’s sack before I triumphed. Then I did it 
mildly. 

“T am waiting for your complaint, dear. 
did not wish to find fault, you said.” 

‘‘And I have no occasion to.” Augustus rose 
gallantly, and made me a profound bow. ‘“ Accept 
my apologies, madam, and the assurance of my 
entire satisfaction with the existing state of things. 
While I have dinners that would not discredit Del- 
monico, and monthly bills thirty per cent. less than 
formerly, believe me I have no fault to find. If you 
would kindly condescend to explain to me how you 
manage it,” he added, relapsing into his easy-chair 
and his familiar manner, “‘ I'd be obliged to you, my 
dear, At present it’s a Chinese puzzle.” 

“*The explanation lies in a word—Aargaret,” 
was my honest answer. ‘‘I have not managed any- 
thing. She is the administrative power and the ex- 
ecutive in this house, Augustus. She does the mar- 
keting, and sees things weighed and measured ; she 
does the cooking, and lets nothing be spoiled or 
wasted—” 

“ And she nurses the baby,” interrupted Augus- 
tus. “I saw her cuddling the little rascal to-night 
as if she enjoyed it. And she keeps the house like 
a new pin from garret to cellar; and for all I know 
she darns my socks and sews on my buttons between 
whiles. By George! the woman’s a witch. She 
isn’t canny.” 

“Ves, she is, Augustus. She is a canny Scot 
like Mrs. MacGregor. And, by-the-way,” I added, 
laughing at the dread with which I had anticipated 
that arrival a while ago, “ where is Mrs. MacGregor, 
and when is she coming? Our housekeeping is in 
that state of perfection now that I am anxious for a 
distinguished guest.” 

“That reminds me,” beginning to rummage his 
pockets, “I had a letter from the old lady to-day.” 

“ Registered ?” 

‘*No, you mercenary creature ; there was no in- 
closure. It was only to say that we were not to ex- 
pect her at present ; she was detained by a matter 
of business, and would not make her appearance till 
after Christmas.” 

“*Well, dear, we are very comfortable without 
her,” I replied, with happy indifference. And Au- 
gustus rejoined promptly : 

“No doubt of that. In fact, we are more com- 
fortable, probably, than we shall be with her. But 
the ultimate considerations, madam, the golden pos- 
sibilities—” 

“Oh, yes! let us take care of the golden possi- 
bilities by all means,” I laughed. ‘‘ We'll welcome 
Mrs. MacGregor when she comes, Augustus, never 
fear ; and perhaps she’ll be an agreeable surprise as 
well as an ultimate consideration.” 


You 


When I went up to the nursery, where Margaret 
sat in the warm firelight with baby in her arms, I 
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repeated to her some part of our conversation. She 
laughed, the low, mellow laugh that was peculiar to 
her and very pleasant to hear, when I told her that 
Augustus said she was not canny. 

“ That is like the old country ; one doesn’t hear 
such words here,” she said. ‘‘ And is he so used to 
having his substance wasted, poor man, that he thinks 
an honest servant must be a witch? Aweel! it was 
high time I came to look after the pair of ye.” 

“* Indeed, it was, Margaret ; and, since you came, 
I shall never let you go. You will have to stay, and 
keep on looking after the pair of us always.” 

She looked pleased. 

“I wonder will you say that by-and-by?” she 
asked. 

“Why not? I shall always say it, unless you 
give me reason to change my good opinion of you. 
And I don’t expect you to do that.” 

“But I might,” she said, smiling. ‘There’s no 
being certain about people in this world, and you’ve 
only known me for a month. How can you tell that 
I'll no do some awful thing, and make you repent 
for putting your trust in me?” 

“T’ll take the chances, Margaret.” 

“ Will you do that?” she asked, with an eager, 
upward glance at me. ‘‘ Do you think so well of me 
that you’re not afraid for anything ?” 

‘*Just so well, and better, too,” I answered, un- 
hesitatingly. “I am not only not afraid for any- 
thing, but I am sure of everything where you are 
concerned, Margaret. It is not in you to be any- 
thing else but good and true—I felt that from the 
first, and I never shall feel differently, I know.” 

She laughed softly, and her eyes sparkled in the 
dancing firelight. 

“It’s no wise, maybe, for you to say, but it’s 
pleasant for me to hear,” she said. “It shows the 
warm heart, but”—with a prudent shake of her 
head—“ it’s no wise to talk so to servants. Nine 
out of ten would take advantage of it.” 

“Nine out of ten would never have the oppor- 
tunity. You are not like aservant to me, Margaret.” 

“Eh? What like am I, then?” she asked, 
quickly, with a startled look. 

“Like a friend—like some one who belongs to 
me ; and I wish you really did,” I answered, out of 
the fullness of my heart, and without remembering 
or caring for the social distance between us. There 
was nothing in her to make me remember it at 
any time; and as I looked at her now with my 
baby in her arms, and her comely, kindly face bright 
with intelligence and sympathetic feeling, I truly 
wished, as I said, that she belonged to me, so that I 
might never miss the comfortable presence at my 
fireside. 

**Do you mean all you are saying?” she asked, 
gravely, her eyes searching mine with an earnest 
questioning. 

I met the gaze frankly. 

“Yes, Ido, Margaret. Whyshouldn’t I tell you 
honestly—if you do happen to be my servant—what 
I think of you? It might not answer for some, but 
it will not spoil you !” 





* “ Aweel! aweel!” she returned, thoughtfully ; 
“ we follow blind paths, and, whiles, they lead us to 
the light. I shall tell you, Mrs. Donaldson, that I 
was sore in doubt when I first came to your door. 
My mind misgave me that it was a foolish thing I 
was set to do, and would end, maybe, in no good. 
But now I see my way clear.” 

‘* Why were you in doubt when you came?” I 
asked, curiously. ‘‘And how did you happen to 
come, Margaret? You have never told me that.” 

“ Didn’t you advertise for a servant?” she asked, 
laughing. 

“Yes; but you did not apply at first.” 

“So I didn’t ; but I was living not far away, and 
I heard through an Irish girl in the house what 
trouble you were having. Then I asked myself was 
it the fault of the girl, or the mistress, or whose, 
that you could no be suited; and I took it upon 
me to try for the place and satisfy my mind. It was 
a risk, you see, for how could I tell what manner of 
woman you might be? And, to come to you, I gave 
up a home that was well enough in its way.” 

‘*T wonder they let you go?” I exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. 

“There was none to say me nay,” she answered, 
gravely. “I was living my lane when I came to 
you. And there’s no reason why—since you're 
wishing I belonged to you—that I shouldn’t live 
with you till the end of my days.” 

“Then it’s a bargain!” I cried, gayly. 
promise never to leave me—” 

‘* Till you tell me to go,” she interrupted. “ And 
you're free to do that whenever you think fit, remem- 
ber. I'll not hold you bound to a bargain that may 
be to your interest to break some day.” 

“Very good. When I tell you to go, Margaret, 
it will be for reasons that are never likely to exist, 
so we need not anticipate them. The compact is 
made—shake hands upon it.” 

She held out her hand promptly—a large, shape- 
ly, well-kept hand, with the neatest of finger-nails, 
and with a soft, warm palm that met mine in hearty 
clasp. I had never shaken hands with her before, 
and the grasp of her firm fingers was a fresh inspira- 
tion. I felt in it an assurance of good not easily to 
be obtained, nor lightly to be parted with. 


“You 


Within a short time this was an assprance fully 
realized. I was taken ill, suddenly and violently. 
After a season of bitterly cold and stormy weather 
came a “ January thaw ;” and tempted by the sun- 
shine, I took too long a walk one day, got my boots 
wet through and through with melting snow, and in 
less than twenty-four hours found myself in the 
clutch of rheumatic fever; so comprehending, ex- 
perimentally, what the rack and screw of the Inqui- 
sition might have meant. To complicate things, in 
the height of my illness baby was attacked with 
diphtheria ; and Augustus, who had been abjectly 
miserable at the sight of my sufferings, advanced 
rapidly to a state of lunacy when the little precious 
life that so rounded our own was threatened. 

The child was so very ill from the first that there 
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were grave fears about him. And I, lying on my 
bed of torture, unable to stir hand or foot without 
unspeakable agony, could do nothing for him—might 
not even see him! I do not know how I could have 
borne the wretched anxiety without Margaret ; but 
she rose to the situation with the same tact and skill 
that had untangled the household snarl. She was 
two or three women in one, and contrived to be— 
in a moral sense, at least—in two or three places at 
one time. The whole care of baby, night and day, 
she took upon herself, and gave me, besides, the most 
efficient nursing that I had. The “ professional,” sent 
by the doctor, was a hard-featured, unsympathetic 
machine, who administered pills and draughts with 
clock-work fidelity, but handled me with such a ma- 
chine-like grip that I screamed whenever she touched 
me. 

So Margaret, who had established herself in the 
nursery adjoining, came to the rescue, and lifted and 
turned me at my need, with strong arms and tender 
yet firm hands, that found instinctively the right 
place, and seemed to have magnetic healing in their 
very touch. I found nothing so soothing io my tort- 
ured nerves as the movements of those pliant hands: 
they bathed my feverish forehead, they rubbed my 
aching limbs, they settled my pillows just where I 
wanted them—all without a single teasing question, 
and with a deft precision that made everything done 
by another seem bungling and futile in comparison. 

When she ate, or slept, or rested herself, or how 
she kept up the strength and the cheery bright spirit 
which sustained us all, God knows! She managed 
it somehow, and the household wheels ran smoothly, 
too. She found a girl to take her place in the kitch- 
en, and Augustus had his breakfasts and dinners com- 
fortably served. She raised his spirits and redeemed 
him from utter imbecility by inventing errands for 
him, and making him fancy himself useful. He fair- 
ly hung upon her looks and words, and took courage 
from her courage in the wretchedest days. “ There 
never was such a woman !” he affirmed to me after- 
ward, with his favorite expletive. ‘‘ The doctors 
drove me wild with their long faces, but she put new 
life into me. She was a soothing-sirup, she was a 
strengthening plaster, she was an embodied balm of 
Gilead! By George, I believe I should have done 
something terribly idiotic if she had not been here 
to keep me straight!” 

**You did plenty of idiotic things as it was,” I 
answered him, consolingly. “It’s a mercy Marga- 
ret was here, if you had it in you to do anything 
worse.” 

There was one time—only one—when she broke 
down. This was after a day and night of awful sus- 
pense, when baby’s little life seemed to float on a 
breath, and there was no telling which way it would 
be blown. They kept the knowledge of his condi- 
tion from me ; Margaret passed in and out as usual, 
and met my anxious eyes always with a smile of 
hope and cheer, and a reassuring word that must 
have cost her I know not what effort. She loved the 
child as if he had been her own, and she thought 
he was dying ; but she would not spoil the chance of 





.) 
a restful night for me by letting me suspect his 
danger. 

So, while I slept—and that night I did sleep in 
painless rest, the first I had known for many days 
and 1::ghts—she watched the little, flickering flame 
of life in the next room; and, by her prayers, and 
her yearning love, and her ceaseless, tender ministry, 
she kept it, I have never had a doubt, from going 
out entirely. When she came to me some time in 
the morning, to turn my pillows and make me com- 
fortable, as no one else could, I was struck with the 
wan look in her face. 

“Margaret! How is my baby? Is he worse?” 
I cried, my first selfish thought being for him, not 
for her. 

“No, he is better—the precious lamb 

Her voice broke into a sob as she answered me; 
she tried to control herself, but failed utterly ; and 
amazed and terrified me by dropping on her knees 
by the bed, and bursting into hysterical crying. I 
was sure, for the moment, that the baby was dead, 
or dying, and began to cry convulsively myself ; 
whereupon Margaret made haste to dry her tears, 
and reassure me. “It was just a bit nervousness,” 
she declared, “‘ and she was sore ashamed for fright- 
ing me so. How could she forget herself like that ? 
The baby, the wee bit precious bairnie, was no like 
to die, God bless him! I should see him for my 
ain self before long, with his bonnie wee face bloom- 
ing like a rose.” 

It was not till a good while afterward that I 
learned how narrowly I had escaped the bitter be- 
reavement, and how largely I owed it to her that the 
little rose-bud face ever bloomed again for me. 
We both, however, took a start for recovery from 
that time ; and in something less than a week I was 
well enough to send the “ professional” about her 
business, and to sit up in an easy-chair before the 
fire, while baby lay in his cradle within reach of my 
hand, and Margaret sat opposite, watching us both 
with motherly satisfaction. 

Augustus, by this time, had returned to a normal 
condition. Wife and baby convalescent, the world 
began to go round again, and matters of business, 
to which he had been wildly indifferent, regained 
their importance. He went to his office regularly, 
as of old, and Margaret, and I, and baby, spent our 
days in the warm, cheery upper rooms, and took 
comfort in each other. There is nothing pleasanter, 
you know, than the getting-well period, when one 
is not hurried to get well too fast. I could do it 
leisurely, for I had no cares to distract me. The 
new servant, under Margaret’s training, was per- 
fectly satisfactory ; and, for everything else—well, 
it was enough that Margaret was there. The days 
were stormy and bleak without ; wild winds rattled 
the casements, snow-storms whirled through the air, 
sleet and rain beat their sharp tattoo against the 
windows. But within fires burned brightly, and 
thick curtains kept away draughts ; and there were 
freshly-blown flowers always on my table, and the 
contrasted colors of apples, and oranges, and grapes, 
in my fruit-basket, and some dainty dish to tempt my 
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appetite always ready at my desire. When I want- 
ed occupation, the new book or magazine, or the bit 
of fancy-work that would just suit languid fingers, 
lay within reach. Margaret knew what I wanted, 
and when I wanted it, by the instinct of affection ; 
and, when I was weary of everything else, she knew 
how to brighten the dull hour with “bits of talk” 
that amused, and interested, and touched me. She 
had a fund of old-country anecdote and reminis- 
cence, and she made me laugh and cry by turns 
with her stories of people and places that I only 
knew through her clever descriptions. Of herself 
she would never say much, or of her own personal 
history ; but once she gave me a glimpse at her sa- 
cred things. 

The baby was on her lap, as usual. He was al- 
ways there whenever she sat down for more than a 
minute, and was never so happy or quiet anywhere 
else. He had been peevish and restless till she took 
him, but now he lay at ease on her broad lap, and 
smiled—the little wan smile that is so pathetic in a 
sick child—as she told over his face the immemorial 
rhymes : 

* Brow, brow brinkie ; 
Eye, eye winkie ; 
Nose, nose merry ; 
Cheek, cheek cherry ; 


Mouth, mouth hopper; 
Chin, chin chopper!” 


Her lips reflected the smile on his as she bent 
over him, and her eyes shone with such loving ten- 
derness that I cried out, involuntarily : 

“ How you love him, Margaret ! 
him as mothers look at their babies !” 

“Who would not love him, the wee white lam- 
mie?” she answered, softly, stooping to kiss the 
little fair forehead. ‘“ As for mothers’ looks, I 
learned the trick long ago. You didna ken, may- 
be "—dropping into the quaint Scotch speech that 
she only used in tender moments—“ that I was ance 
a mither myself?” 

“No, Margaret ; how should I, when you never 
told me? I’ve wondered sometimes how you learned 
to understand a baby so well.” 

“It was not a thing to mention in a common 
way,” she said. “To some folk it would be like 
casting pearls before swine.” 

“ But not to me? You'll tell me about it, Mar- 
garet?” I cried, eagerly. ‘When you love my ba- 
by so, you know what I would feel about yours !” 

“There is no much to tell. The Lord gave, 
and the Lord took away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord!” she said, firmly. ‘“ But he was a bonnie 
bairn” (her voice softening into wistful tenderness, 
and her fingers playing unconsciously with the silky 
rings of hair on baby’s forehead). “He had great 
blue een that had aye the far-away look, as well as 
the color of the skies, and the smile in his face was 
like the sunshine of an April day. That doesna 
last, ye ken ; it went out on a sudden, and left the 
world in darkness for me. The Lord’s will be 
done !” 

“O Margaret, come closer to me!” 

VOL. V.—36 


You look at 





I stretched out my hands to her, I put my arms 
around her neck as she moved to me. My heart was 
full of yearning pity and tenderness, for I saw how it 
was all fresh in her soul, as if it had happened yes- 
terday—the joy and the pain, the love and loss, 
And she nursed my baby on her knees as kindly, as 
patiently, as if she had never lost her own ! 

There had been before this but a slight remem- 
brance of relative position between us, and after- 
ward I think we both forgot it entirely. In the ten- 
der, intimate talk that followed, there was a reveal- 
ing of delicate sympathies, of intelligence, and of 
feeling, that charmed me ; there was a sweetness of 
submission to sorrows whose edge time could never 
dull, and a fervor of Christian faith and hope that 
at once shamed and inspired me. Without know- 
ing, or indeed caring to know—for petty doubts and: 
suspicions were somehow impossible in her atmos- 
phere—anything about her actual history, I recog- 
nized a rare nature in her, blending strength and 
sweetness beyond the common. What did it matter 
that she called herself my servant? I felt as a child 
in wisdom beside her, and I knew by many an un- 
conscious sign rather than by spoken words that she 
loved me tenderly. It was good for us to be togeth- 
er, and I did not trouble myself about the past or 
the future. 

Augustus was equally contented. We were both 
of us rather dense in our incurious satisfaction, but 
we were startled out of it before long. He came 
home one evening looking worried and perplexed, 
and making no effort to conceal the fact. I was 
down-stairs by this time, having convalesced to the 
point of presiding at the dinner-table, though I was 
not yet equal to an appearance at breakfast. He 
seated himself opposite me, after a glance around 
the room as if to see that no one else was there, and 
stared moodily into the fire for five minutes. I 
watched him in silence for a while, then essayed a 
question or two: Was he ill? Had anything gone 
amiss ? 

He answered by asking abruptly : 

“ Where’s Margaret ?” 

“In the nursery, with baby. 
her singing ?” 

There was a register in the wall for the hot-air 
pipe, and a corresponding one in the nursery direct- 
ly above; when both were open sound was trans- 
mitted easily, and we could hear quite clearly now 
the sweet, distant strain : 


“ Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon!” 


Don’t you hear 


Augustus listened intently for a minute, then he 
sprang to his feet and began to walk to and fro ina 
strange excitement. 

“ What is it,” he said, ‘‘ that stirs me up so when 
I hear that ald song? It goes away down to the 
depths of things. It makes me want to cry. By 
George ! if I wasn’t so angry I believe I should!” 

“ Why are you angry? What is it that has vexed 
you, Augustus? Why don’t you tell me?” 

“Oh, I'll tell you—of course I'll tell you!” he 
exclaimed, irritably. ‘‘ There’s nothing else to be 
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done, confound it! I’ve had another letter from 
Mrs. MacGregor.” 

“ Well, what is that to fret you?” I asked, won- 
dering. “It is to say she’scoming, I suppose, and 
we can have her now as well as not. Iam almost 
well, you see ; and baby—” 

“ Oh, dady, and you! What has that got todo 
with it?” he interrupted, impatiently. “You don’t 
understand—how should you? Job and Jeremiah, 
and all the rest of the prophets of evil,” said Augus- 
tus, getting a little mixed in his excitement, “ could 
never have foreseen such a complication. What 
ever possessed me to mention Margaret’s name to 
her, I don’t know! But there—read the letter your- 
self, It’s no use talking.” 

He tossed it into my lap, and I took it up and 
opened it in blank bewilderment. What could Mar- 
garet have to do with Mrs. MacGregor? There was 
something inside the folded sheet that felt crisp to 
my fingers, and I cried out in utter amazement as I 
recognized another Bank-of-England note—not for 
fifty, but a hundred pounds ! 

“Why, Augustus!” I almost screamed. 

“Oh, yes, Augustus /” he repeated, with an im- 
becile sneer. “Go on, and read the letter, and 
never mind that trash. Put it in the fire if you 
like.” 

I looked at him with dilated eyes; had he gone 
crazy? But he growled at me: 

“ Read the letter, I say! Why don’t you read 
the letter?” And I obeyed him meekly. 

It was not a long letter, Mrs. MacGregor’s never 
were ; but it was comprehensive and positive. 

“T am pleased to learn,” she wrote, with pious 
formality, ‘that the Lord hath been gracious and 
merciful in his recent visitation, whereby, if such had 
been his will, your house might have been left deso- 
late to you. Praise and thanksgiving be to him who 
has delivered your precious ones from the hands of 
the destroyer! I rejoice with you in your joy, and 
grieve to be the means of bringing you, in my own 
person, a cause of annoyance. You mention, in terms 
of gratitude and admiration, a member of your house- 
hold, Margaret Campbell by name, and conclude, 
not without reason, I allow, that I shall take pleas- 
ure in finding a countrywoman of my own to greet 
me when I come to abide under your roof. It is 
a natural supposition, and I am loath to go against 
it, since you seem to set store by this person. But, 
as it happens, I am well acquainted with Margaret 
Campbell, and, for reasons that can better be ex- 
plained by word of mouth, I desire not to meet her. 
I may say, in fact, that I cannot and will not meet 
her, under any circumstances whatever ; and know- 
ing this my determination, I take it for granted that 
you will make arrangements for removing her be- 
fore my arrival. She holds, as I understand, but a 
servant’s place in your family; it cannot, therefore, 
be difficult for you to decide betwixt her and me. 
In case that she should feel herself wronged or dis- 
appointed by hasty dismissal, I inclose a sum of 
money for you to use at your discretion in allaying her 
sense of injury, The wrongs of servants, for the 





most part, can be compensated with money; and 
Margaret Campbell—who is a sensible woman, whrt- 
ever my private grudge against her may be—will 
doubtless make no difficulty about leaving. I have 
paid my passage in the Scotia, which sails on the 
25th, and, Providence permitting, shall hope to see 
you in two or three days after you receive this let- 
ter.” 

I dropped it when I had read so far; there were 
a few lines more that Augustus called my attention 
to afterward, which intimated that a consideration 
for her wishes in this matter would not be thrown 
away. She would understand how to reward it. 
But the letter and the bank-note dropped to the floor 
together, with the sudden start I made when I read 
that she was coming “within two or three days.” 
This made the thing immediate and tangible, and 
stirred me up to fierce revolt. 

‘“*T will never send Margaret away, never! Not 
for a thousand Mrs. MacGregors!” I cried, hotly. 
“She may go back on the Scotia, or any other . 
steamer that will carry such a piece of purse-proud 
arrogance! How dare she dictate tous? And to 
speak of Margaret— Margaret / in that scornful 
way! Augustus, you will not submit to it—you can- 
not!” I cried, appealing to him with my face on 
fire, and my heart beating so fast that it choked me. 

“No! I'll be — if I do!” Augustus came out, 
roundly, with a most unusual oath, and I am ashamed 
to confess that it did not shock me, It seemed to suit 
the occasion. “I'll see Mrs. MacGregor in Jeri- 
cho, and her money, too, before I’ll insult the wom- 
an who has nursed you and baby through such an 
illness!” he said. ‘‘ Why, there were three nights 
that she never slept at all; and Elliott and War- 
ner both said that, if she had not watched the child 
so faithfully, he would have slipped through their 
fingers in spite of medicine. What has Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor done for him, or for you, or me, or any of 
us?” he asked, angrily. 

“She was kind to you when you were a boy, 
Augustus—you’ve told me that. And perhaps she 
only means to be kind now,” I said, making an ef- 
fort not to do her injustice. “She doesn’t under- 
stand what Margaret is to us, but we do, and it 
would be shame to us if we could be persuaded to 
put a slight on her. The idea of money making up 
for a wrong to Margaret! She’s not the woman I 
take her for if she would touch Mrs. MacGregor’s 
money !” 

“Tt’s a dreadfully embarrassing thing, though,” 
said Augustus, picking up the bank-note mechanical- 
ly, and folding it into the letter. ‘‘ If there was time 
enough to write, one would know what to say— 
but—” 

“You might telegraph,” I suggested, brilliantly. 

“Oh, certainly! Toa ship in mid-ocean.” 

My face burned. 

“ What a goose I am, Augustus !” 

“I don’t contradict you, my dear,” he replied, 
politely. And then silence fell between us, but 
thought was busy. The first flash of excitement 
over, we viewed the thing in its many-sided per- 
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plexity, and troublesome questions obtruded them- 
selves. What did we know of Margaret Campbell, 
after all? Absolutely nothing beyond the life she 
had lived in our sight for three months back ; and, 
spotless as that had been, was it enough to make us 
turn a deaf ear to one who had known her past? 
Mrs. MacGregor was a Christian woman; we had 
no reason to doubt her piety and respectability. 
Was it likely that she would take such an ungra- 
cious position to anybody without good reason? 
What did she know of Margaret that she refused to 
come under one roof with her? 

“She makes no charge against her,” I exclaimed, 
presently, thinking aloud. “She never says that 
Margaret has done anything wrong. It is only that 
she does not choose to see her. I believe it’s a mere 
matter of prejudice.” 

“ Did Margaret ever tell you that she knew Mrs. 
MacGregor?” asked Augustus, thoughtfully. 

“No; I never suspected such a thing.” 

“And yet she knew that you expected the visit. 
I’ve heard you planning Scotch dishes with her, in 
anticipation of it.” 

“Yes. It’s very queer,” I said. “But, after 
all, Augustus, we have had too many reasons to 
think well of Margaret, haven’t we, for us to be 
willing to think ill now on any ground that admits 
of a doubt ?” 

“ But doubt, in a matter that holds such issues, 
is inadmissible,” he replied. “If we conclude to 
give up Mrs. MacGregor, and all that might be ex- 
pected from her, for it’s no use ignoring any of the 
considerations,” said Augustus, practically—“ if we 
do this for Margaret’s sake, we must make sure,” 
he added, impressively, “ that Margaret is worthy of 
the sacrifice.” 

“ The sacrifice would be to give up Margaret,” I 
cried, with a sudden clear vision of the household 
loss and emptiness that her absence would inevi- 
tably create. “Oh, my dear, think of what she has 
been to us, of what we suffered before she came, of 
all her loving, patient care of baby and me, of how 
she even kept up your courage in those dismal days ! 
I don’t care what Mrs. MacGregor says, or anybody 
else ; I don’t even care what Margaret may have 
been in any past time ; I know what she is now, and 
I will not part with her. I give you fair warning, 
Augustus, I will not part with her, not for all the 
fortunes in the world!” 

I stopped, out of breath, panting with excite- 
ment, and Augustus leaned across and took my 
hands in his. 

‘“*Ts that your conclusion?” he said, with a flash 
in his eyes. ‘‘ Well, it’s mine, too, madam, and 
Mrs. MacGregor may go to—Joppa, or any other 
convenient seaport, unless she consents to take our 
household as she finds it. We'll make no change 
for her!” 

An hour or two later I lay on the couch in the 
nursery, trying to quiet my nerves, that still thrilled 
to the unwonted excitement. Baby slept in his crib 
serenely ; the silence soothed my throbbing pulses ; 





the soft, firelit gloom was grateful to my eyes. 
Some one came in presently with a light step that 
did not disturb me. 

“Are you asleep, Mrs. Donaldson?” Margaret 
asked, standing silently by the couch for a minute 
before she spoke. 

“No, Margaret—only resting. Sit down by me.” 

She seated herself on a low chair, that brought 
her face on a level with mine, and took my hand in 
hers. 

“You have been tiring yourself,” she said. 
“ Your hand is hot, your cheeks are flushed.” 

“T have heard some news that startled me,” I 
answered. “Mrs. MacGregor writes that she is 
coming directly, in a day or two.” 

“ And is that ill news ?” she asked, quietly. “I 
thought you were counting on her visit.” 

“T was, awhile ago. But now I wish I had nev- 
er heard of Mrs. MacGregor.” 

“What has she done, puir woman ?” 

A smile quivered on Margaret's lips; a mirthful 
flash shot from her eyes as she asked the question. 
I looked at her in surprise. 

““You would not laugh if you knew, Mar- 
garet !” 

“* And suppose I do know?” the smile growing 
brighter. ‘‘ What if I heard all the talk betwixt 
you and your husband down-stairs to-night ?” 

“Were you listening?” I exclaimed, indignantly. 
“ Margaret, I would not have believed that of you.” 

“ How could I help myself?” she asked, laugh- 
ing softly, but without the least embarrassment. 
“If you set sounding-pipes in the walls of your 
house, how can one choose but listen? I was sing- 
ing the baby to sleep—you heard me, I’m thinking 
—and then, when he lay quiet in my arms, the voices 
came up to my ear. I did not go out of my way to 
hear what ye were discoursing about ; and I heard 
naught that was any discredit to you or me; except 
that ye showed but little worldly wisdom, the pair 
of ye.” 

I listened to her cool, unconcerned speech with 
blank astonishment. Was this her way of taking a 
thing that had stirred all the blood in my veins to 
fiery heat ? 

She laughed again, at my round-eyed wonder, I 
suppose. Her laugh, as I have told you, had an ir- 
resistible sweetness in it; a sudden gleam of fire- 
light showed her face lit up with genial merriment. 
The sight and the sound thrilled me with an inde- 
scribable feeling. 

‘* Margaret !” I cried out, joyfully—“ Margaret ! 
you would not look so, you would not laugh like 
that, if you had done anything wrong. Why is it 
that Mrs. MacGregor wants you sent away?” 

“How can I tell? Because she is jealous, may-~ 
be, and wants your liking for herself. It would be 
wise of you to give it to her. She has land and sil- 
ler, and none but distant kinfolk to heir them, 
You're no sensible to go against her will.” 

“Not if she asks things out of all reason and 
justice? Shall I go against my own conscience for 
the sake of her ‘land and siller,’ Margaret ?” 
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“* That's no for me to say, my dear. Some folk 
would fit their conscience to the occasion.” 

“But you, Margaret-—would you do so? And 
what would you think of me if I were to forget— 
O Margaret, what’s the use of arguing such a 
question?” I broke off, impatiently. ‘“ You heard 
what we said, my husband and I, and we mean to 
abide by it. Mrs. MacGregor may do as she likes; 
we'll make her welcome if she chooses to stay, but 
we'll not part with you to please her.” 

“You're foolish children, the pair of ye!” she 
said, trying to speak lightly ; but her voice trembled, 
and her eyes glistened. ‘“ Any prudent-minded body 
would speir at me,” she went on, “and no rest sat- 
isfied till all my goings and comings from the time I 
was born were brought to the light. What right 
have you to take me on trust to your own hurt?” 

“We haven't found it to our hurt so far, Mar- 

t.” 

“ But there’s no telling when you may. You're 
foolish children,” she repeated, “and I see how it 
is ; I shall have to take the matter in my own hands. 
You shall no lose a good friend for my sake.” 

“ Does that mean that you'll go away when Mrs. 
MacGregor comes?” I asked, alarmed. But she 
would not tell me ; and I “speired at her” in vain 
for her intentions. She only laughed, and said that 
as I had begun by taking her on trust, I must “gang 
the same gait to the journey’s end.” I was no wiser 
than before concerning her relations with Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor ; but I went to sleep with a restful faith that 
she would make everything right when the time 
came. 

It was the third day after that, that the Scotia's 
arrival was announced. Augustus sent me a mes- 


sage at noon: 
“Steamer just in. Am on my way to meet Mrs. 
MacG. Keep up your courage.” 


My courage instantly dwindled to a vanishing- 
point. Hurrying into the nursery I called for Mar- 
garet in a flutter of nervous excitement, but there 
was no response. Margaret was not in the nur- 
sery, nor in the dining-room, nor in the kitchen, nor 
in any of the upper chambers; Margaret was no- 
where in the house. 
to room, in vain search of her, ‘‘It is not possi- 
ble!” I said to myself in fierce denial of the fear 
that appalled me. ‘‘ She could not do it, she would 
not do it !” 

But, alas for mistaken faith! she had done it 
nevertheless. Baby, roused from his slumber by my 
running to and fro, cried to be taken up. I lifted 
him from his crib ; something scratched my hand as 
I did so—a bit of paper pinned to his sleeve! It 
told its story, unread, and for a moment the room 
spun round me in the sudden dizzy sickness of 
heart and brain. When at length I unfastened and 
read the note, my worst fears were confirmed. Mar- 
garet had left me, with three lines by way of fare- 
well. 

She could not stop to meet Mrs. MacGregor, she 
wrote, and she could not look me in the face to say 


I ran up and down, from room, 





good-by. But I was never to think that she could 
forget ; life was sweeter to her for knowing me, and 
it was only for my good that she went away. 

I could not realize the good at first, I confess. 
The surprise, the sense of loss and desertion, were 
overwhelming ; and the thing that I realized most 
keenly was my utter helplessness without Margaret. 
How should I adapt myself to circumstances in 
which her tact, and tenderness, and ability, no longer 
stood between me and annoyance? How should I 
order the household fitly for a guest, in my weak- 
ness, and with my delicate baby in my arms? How 
could Margaret—that was the sorest thought of all 
—how could Margaret, who knew my need of her, 
leave me so unprepared ? 

The hours went by like the hours ina dream. I 
took no account of the time, I made no preparation 
for receiving the long-expected guest. Barbara, the 
German girl that Margaret had employed, brought 
up my luncheon on a tray, and asked, “ Would Mrs. 
Campbell be in presently?” She had been given to 
understand when she came that Margaret was not to 
be addressed as her equal, but respectfully as one of 
the family ; and she had conducted herself accord- 
ingly. 

I told her, vaguely, that Mrs. Campbell was out, 
and I did not know how soon she would come back. 
So she set down her tray and departed, and I rocked 
to and fro, with baby in my arms and dull misery in 
my heart, for an unreckoned time. It was in vain 
that I summoned pride to my aid, and tried to shame 
myself for feeling crushed by such a blow. I could 
not make myself indifferent with the reminder that 
it was only a servant who had forsaken me, for this 
had been a servant in no sordid sense. It was a 
friend, an equal, an intimate daily companion whose 
affection had grown dear to me, and whose service 
of love could be replaced by no hireling hands. 

“TI trusted you, Margaret!” I cried out in the 
bitterness of my disappointment, “and you have be- 
trayed me !” 

It seemed no less than betrayal of my love and 
my confidence, that she should leave me thus, secret- 
ly, and suddenly, and .irrevocably. I brooded over 
it with a morbid sense of wrong that included Mrs. 
MacGregor, only in a worse condemnation. “If 
she had not thrust herself into our affairs, none of 
this would have happened,” I thought, sullenly ; 
and, to my shame be it written, I vented my ill-will 
to her in spiteful wishes much too childish and un- 
reasonable to be repeated. 

A man's step on the stair startled me by-and-by, 
and I sprang up in a sort of fright as the door of 
my room was opened. It was only Augustus, how- 
ever, who came in with a rather puzzled and flurried 
manner. 

“Has Mrs. MacGregor come?” he asked, hasti- 
ly, looking round the room. : 

“ How should I know? I thought you were to 
bring her,” I retorted, not very graciously. 

“TI thought so myself, but I’ve missed it some- 
how or other. I don’t know how it happened that 
she got the start of me. I had a carriage waiting 
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for her,” said Augustus, excitedly, ‘‘ and was look- 
ing everywhere to find her. I supposed, of course, 
that she’d wait in her state-room—how was I to 
know her in a crowd? But she didn’t, and the Lord 
knows where she is now—/ don’t!” 

“ Perhaps she nevercame !” I exclaimed, breath- 
lessly. 

““Oh, yes, she did. I spoke to the captain, and 
he said it was all right ; she had gone on ahead, I 
suppose she wasn’t sure about my coming to meet 
her, and she had the direction, so she didn’t wait. 
It’s queer, though ; she ought to have got here by 
now.” 

“Hark! Is not that a carriage at the door ?” 

I heard the sudden trampling of hoofs and the 
stoppage of wheels as he spoke. Augustus ran to 
the window. 

“ There she is, by George ! I'll go down and re- 
ceive her,” he said, hurriedly. “You'll follow me, 
of course? We've got to be polite, you know.” 

I made him no answer; he did not wait for one. 
From the seat in my own room, out of which I did 
not stir, I heard the opening of doors, the murmur 
of voices, the rustle of a woman’s garments, and 
lastly the rumble of wheels as the carriage rolled 
away again. “It is she, then,” I thought, bitterly. 
“ She has come at last, the important person !—and 
for her coming my Margaret had to go.” 

I heard Augustus’s voice calling me at the foot 
of the stairs, “ Dora, are you coming down?” But 
I did not answer, I did not stir. Why should I go 
down to welcome Mrs. MacGregor? I had no wel- 
come in my heart for her. Barbara came up pres- 
ently. 

“Mr. Donaldson sent me to tell you, ma’am, that 
the lady is in the parlor—the lady you’ve been ex- 


pecting.” 

“ Very well, Barbara.” But still I made no mo- 
tion to go. 

“ Shall I stay with the baby, ma'am ?” she asked, 
curiously. 


“No; he will not cry. You needn't wait, Bar- 
bara.” 

The girl went away, and I kept my seat stolidly. 
What I intended to do was not clear to myself. I 
had no distinct intention, only to put off as long as 
possible a hateful necessity. While I waited, put- 
ting it off, the rustling garments were heard on the 
stairs ; quick feet came along the passage, entered 
at my door, stopped beside my chair. 

“If you will not come to Mrs. MacGregor, Mrs. 
MacGregor must come to you,” said a laughing 
voice, with a mellow ‘sweetness of intonation that 
was so dear and familiar to my ear. ‘‘ Mrs. Don- 
aldson, have you no greeting for the stranger in 
your gates? The bonnie bairn has, at any rate— 
God bless him !” 

The baby in his cradle had given a crow of joy- 
ful recognition ; his little arms were stretched out, 
his feet kicking in impatient delight. Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor swooped down upon him with an answering 
cry, and snatched him to her bosom, her velvet bon- 
net with its sweeping plumes falling backward, her 











India shawl dropping from ‘her shoulders, ‘ The 
bairn knows me, the bairn bids me welcome!” she 
cried, in a little storm of mingled laughter and tears. 
And she kissed him from head to foot, while I— 
with eyes to see, at last—screamed aloud : 

“ Margaret ! my Margaret !” 


It was truly Margaret, and no less truly Mrs. 
MacGregor, as the quick-witted reader has doubtless 
discovered much mere readily than Augustus and I 
did. It took us long to understand it, in spite of 
the evidence of our own eyes ; and a hundred ques- 
tions were asked and answered with happy inco- 
herence, a hundred little outbursts—wondering,. re- 
proachful, ecstatic, explanatory—given utterance to, 
before the dual identity was fully established, and 
‘* Margaret ” accepted in her new character. I 
should be laughed at if I were to repeat all the 
‘* fond and foolish” things that were said among us 
in that extravagant hour. But nothing seemed fool- 
ish to us; the relief, the satisfaction, was complete. 
Mrs. MacGregor was no longer a bugbear—she was 
Margaret! That is to say, she was the presiding 
genius of comfort and peace, a veritable household 
fairy come to take up her dwelling with us from this 
time forth and forever. 

On her part there was an equal sense of gain, 
for we had been tried and proved, and not found 
wanting. 

“Tf you had known what it was to be sought for 
money’s sake, and courted and flattered for what you 
had to give away, you would not wonder or be wroth 
with me for putting you to the test,” she said, wist- 
fully. ‘‘ I was a lonely woman, and my heart craved 
affection and sweet sympathy ; but the folk that were 
about me, they did not understand—they could not 
see me, for the siller that was behind me.” 

“But what possessed you,” Augustus asked, 
bluntly, “ to make a servant of yourself? By George ! 
when I think of having let you cook my dinners and 
light my fires, it makes me blush,” he cried, with a 
mounting color that was not unbecoming to his man- 
ly visage. 

‘You paid me my wage,” she answered, laugh- 
ing, “and treated me well—better than I treated 
you. It was a sorry trick, after all, to tempt you to 
go against natural feelings for the sake of gain. I 
had no right to set a trap for you to fall into, and I 
was sore afraid, and repented me, when it was too 
late to get back the written word.” 

“ But how did you find out what I had written 
about Margaret? That's a mystery to me still,” said 
Augustus. 

“* By witchcraft, maybe. Didna ye say once I 
was no canny?” she retorted, merrily. ‘“ There was 
a day—have you forgotten it, quite ?—when you fair- 
ly drove me out, between you, to take an airing; 
and for an object, as you said, you gave me your let- 
ters to mail. Weel, there was one addressed to Mrs. 
MacGregor, and I thought why should I waste time 
and money to send it across the Atlantic when I 
might read it on the spot? It was a foolish letter, 
all full of the great things A/argare¢t had done—that 
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were no worth the mentioning, after all—and nat- 
urally, you see, it made Mrs. MacGregor jealous. 
So then she was tempted to try what value you put 
upon Margaret ; and it would have served her right 
if her vanity and self-conceit had been mortified,” 
continued Mrs. MacGregor, with glowing cheeks. 
“ But they were so fed and flattered that she can’t be 
sorry for her wickedness. The Lord forgive me!” 

** Amen, for you need forgiveness !” replied Au- 
gustus, promptly. ‘‘ To think of a respectable wom- 
an of your years, and your pious bringing up, ma’am ; 
to think of you, after all your kirk and catechism, 
weaving such a tangled web as this! Sailing under 
false colors! Setting traps to lure your innocent 
young relatives to their own destruction! Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor, I am ashamed of you,” he concluded, sol- 
emnly. 

But Mrs. MacGregor did not sink under the sense 
of shame. She put her arms around Augustus’s 
neck and kissed him, as she had kissed the bonnie 
boy who had devoured her gingerbread and bannocks 
many a year ago. He gave her back the kiss with 
interest, and the baby laughed and crowed—it was 





all capital fun for him; and Barbara came up by- 
and-by, big-eyed and wondering, for the sense of 
mystery and excitement had penetrated even her 
stolid German brain, to ask would Mrs. Campbell 
be in presently, and what would she do about din- 
ner? 

So “Mrs. Campbell” descended to the realities 
of life. 

“It must be a batter-pudding to-night, Barbara,” 
she said, laughing at the girl’s bewilderment. “I'll 
be down directly and see about the sauce.” 

And she put by the handsome bonnet and shawl, 
and tied an ample white apron over her rich silk 
dress, and was Margaret again—Margaret with a 
difference that made no troublesome change to any 
of us, unless it might be to Barbara. To this day 
she wonders what became of the lady who came in a 
carriage, and is incapable of comprehending the 
mystery of two in one. But she does not ponder 
over it to the detriment of her cookery, which is ex- 
cellent. And for the rest, the “ sweetness and light” 
that entered our home with Margaret dwell there 
still, a permanent possession in Mrs. MacGregor. 





“THE GREATEST MAN IN THE WORLD.” 


HOSE whirlwinds of conquest that swept the 
earth for centuries before the hordes of Gen- 
ghis Khan and his successors left no mere gigantic 
and imperishable result than the enthronement of 
the religion of Nirvana. In the time of the Indian 
saint Gautama Buddha, in the sixth century before 
Christ, the spirit of God was brooding over the 
world, and everywhere the hearts of men were 
stretching out for a purer life, for a deeper knowl- 
edge of the Infinite. It was an age of reformers, 
Lao-Tsze in China, and Thales in the far West, had 
gone but a little before ; while contemporary with 
Buddha were Confucius and Pythagoras. Following 
him came Xenophanes, the Eleatic school, and Hera- 
clitus. 

Buddha was the first preacher that had ever ap- 
peared in India. The novelty drew vast throngs to 
witness this king’s son turn the wheel of the law; 
but his doctrine involved the overthrow of all exist- 
ing sentiments and customs, It was the doctrine of 
universal equality, of self-abnegation, of pure and 
righteous living ; and it gained but slowly in his life- 
time. The early Buddhists give the number of those 
converted directly by the master as only twelve hun- 
dred and fifty. But the lofty beauty of his life and 
teachings sunk deep into the hearts of men groping 
in Cimmerian darkness, and the divine in them rose 
eagerly to greet it as it knocked at their doors for 
entrance. It soon began to supplant Brahmanism 
on its own soil—a religion already old, with its pris- 
tine purity hidden by tyrannical ceremonials. Early 
in the fourth century before Christ Buddhist mis- 
sionaries had spread through Cashmere, across the 
Himalayas to Thibet, beyond the Great Wall into 
China, and were seeking the palm-groves of Farther 
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India and Ceylon. The new religion found its 
poets, who clothed its high ideal in charming num- 
bers. These gave it a power beyond that of the 
preacher’s words. The Oriental heart is ever open 
to song. As early as A. D. 65, in the reign of the 
Emperor Ming-ti, it was publicly recognized as third 
among the state religions of China. 

Like Christianity, Buddhism made its great con- 
quests in a soil foreign to its birth. From India, its 
native country, it was finally expelled by its ancient 
foe, the religion of Brahma, in the eleventh or 
twelfth century after Christ ; and to-day not a Buddh- 
ist can be found in all Hindostan. But it ob- 
tained a lasting seat in Thibet as early as the seventh 
century ; and there to-day it sits, enthroned in a 
lofty grandeur, beside which all other earthly courts 
are poor. 

The new religion taught immortality and the 
transmigration of souls. Whenever the body that 
held Buddha should perish he entered the world 
again as a young child. His soul was able to send 
divine sparks from its undying flame into many bod- 
ies ; and thus a priesthood arose among the Buddh- 
ists. Buddha himself reappeared in Thibet, and 
here, then, was found the sacred territory. But, 
notwithstanding its progress in previous centuries, 
the glory of Buddhism began with the Mongol in- 
vasion. In the thirteenth century the wild millions 
of Mongolia overran the world. When they burst 
the mountain-bars of Thibet, and poured down into 
that lovely paradise, they were met by a force against 
which their blood-washed swords were powerless. A 
Buddhist priest, Thsong-kha-pa, who had revived 
the purest elements of primitive Buddhism, faced 
them unarmed, save with the spiritual weapons of 
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his lofty faith, Beneath his preaching the savage 
hearts were swayed like leaves in the wind. He con- 
verted the Mongols by myriads. Their old religion 
had been Shamanic. They believed in Tegri, “the 
sky-god,” in demons, and in the souls of their ances- 
tors. Now they accepted the purer doctrine, yet 
clinging to parts of their baser faith. Genghis Khan 
himself despised all religions, and so did his sons. 
But, after the Mongol Empire was divided, Kublai 
Khan, grandson of Genghis, and conqueror of China, 
embraced the Buddhist religion, and subjected Thi- 
bet to Buddhist rule. In 1193 he proclaimed that 
Buddha himself, in his entirety, had reappeared in 
the form of Thsong-kha-pa, and he raised that monk 
to the position of supreme pontiff, giving him the 
illustrious title of Dalai-Lama, “the priest who re- 
sembles the ocean in greatness of mind.” This 
monk, then, is the father of the Catholic Church of 
Central Asia. He was the first pope of the “ yellow- 
hat” Lamas. He was venerated as the first perfect 
incarnation of Buddha, which has perpetually re- 
newed itself by transmigration, and will continue so 
to do in an endless succession of ‘‘ oceans of sancti- 
ty.” From that day to this, each Dalai-Lama has 
been, while living, “ the greatest man in the world.” 

The Dalai-Lama (Huc says it should be 7a/é 
Lama) was enthroned by the Mongol conqueror at 
Lha-Ssa, or “god-land.” Besides his spiritual em- 
pire, which had now become vast, he was given 
all Thibet as a temporal kingdom, thus forming the 
second step of a parallel between himself and the 
Pope of Rome, which can be carried out through a 
wonderful minuteness of detail.. In addition to the 
Dalai-Lama, Buddhism has another pope, Pan-chhen, 
the Bogdo of Southern Thibet. Each of the two is 
incarnated Buddha, and they are equal in sanctity. 
But the Dalai-Lama is far superior in power. 

Lamaism, or what might be called the ultramon- 
tanism of the Buddhist religion, now became tri- 
umphant in the church. It is Buddhism itself, with 
a mixture of Sivaism, ingrafted on the old Thibetan 
religion. The Thibetans naturally consider them- 
selves the purists of their faith, and they call their 
particular development of the cultus ‘ Buddha's 
Law.” 

Admixture with temporal sovereignty degenerated 
the spiritual life of Buddhism until a reformer arose 
in the person of Soukapa, miraculously born in 1355. 
This Tangutan monk preached with great vigor at 
Lha-Ssa—a John the Baptist crying, “ Repent! re- 
pent!” At last he ascended to heaven, but his body 
remains floating in air in the monastery dGa-lDan. 
He is the incarnation of Mahaikala, or “ great 
time,” and is continually reborn. He is found in 
paintings, between the two highest Lamas, holding 
a lotus-flower in each hand, 

The doctrine of the continued identity of person 
in the successive Lamas is an essential element of 
the Buddhist creed. Since the beginning there have 
been fifteen incarnations of Buddha as Dalai-Lama, 
the last occurring a few months ago. These su- 
preme pontiffs, like their brothers of Rome, have 
not been allowed to maintain their apostolic seats 








unmolested. Through clouds of troubles and fierce 
wars they kept their supremacy intact far into the 
eighteenth century. But, in 1750, under the sixth 
incarnation, the Chinese garrison at Lha-Ssa was 
massacred, and the emperor deprived the Dalai- 
Lama of his temporal power, and took him under 
his “ protection,” as the rulers of Europe have so 


often done with the popes. But Khian-lung after- 
ward restored the regal sceptre ; and since then the 
decrees are issued by spiritual pontiffs, although the 
Emperor of China is actually the ruler, and keeps 
two mandarins and a strong garrison at Lha-Ssa, 

The Dalai-Lama who died recently was but nine 
years old when the Abbé Huc visited Thibet. The 
good father was keenly disappointed in not seeing 
“the living Buddha ;” but the caravan that brought 
him from China brought also the small-pox, and the 
regent was unwilling to expose his holiness to the 
dreadful disease. The three immediate predecessors 
of this pontiff died violent deaths before reaching 
their majority, fixed by the law at twenty years. 
These mysterious deaths stirred the wild blood of 
the Asiatics to frenzy. They charged them to the 
Nomekhan, and sent a secret embassy to the Em- 
peror of China beseeching his aid. The emperor at 
once dispatched to Thibet the mandarin Ki-Chan, 
who was so prominent during the war with England. 
The Nomekhan confessed his crime, and was ban- 
ished. Thereupon occurred one of those whirlwinds 
of fury to which the Asiatic mind is exposed. The 
Nomekhan had been patron of the fifteen thousand 
priests in the Lamaserai of Sera, about half a league 
from the sacred city. While the great gates of the 
Nomekhan’s palace yet held the imperial edict of 
banishment, written in Chinese, Tartar, and Thibe- 
tan, on yellow paper bordered with winged dragons, 
the fifteen thousand supporters of this potentate 
rushed upon Lha-Ssa, They ransacked the city, fled 
back to their convent at night, and in the morning 
rolled like an avalanche once more toward the holy 
towers. But they found before the city myriads of 
Thibetan and Chinese soldiers, eager to bathe their 
thirsty swords in blood. Instantly the conch-shells 
sounded through the plain; in one short hour the 
insurgents were walking calmly along their cloisters, 
going with meek faces to the morning choir. 

To one approaching Lha-Ssa from the east, the 
sacred city bursts on the sight like a gleam of heaven. 
After long weeks of painful travel through vast des- 
erts, where is seen no living thing but savage beasts 
and more savage robbers, one comes to the lovely 
plain of Pampou, watered by a large river, threaded 
by canals, and populous with happy dwellers. There 
is no city in the plain, but delightful little farm- 
houses are sprinkled plentifully among its groves,. 
flying from their quaint towers many-colored stream-. 
ers covered with Thibetan inscriptions. The Buddh-- 
ists regard Pampou as the vestibule of the holy city, 
from which it is separated by a lofty mountain. Thi-. 
betans and Mongols climb this rugged barrier with: 
great joy and devotion, for they believe that those- 
who reach its summit obtain full remission of sins.. 
As the traveler issues from the western defile, he: 
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comes suddenly into full view of the queen of the 
Buddhist world, sitting enthroned in almost unearth- 
ly grandeur, guarded by an army of majestic trees, 
whose roots are deep in antiquity ; gleaming with 
white houses, turreted and terraced, glorious with 
multitudinous temples of gilded roofs ; and towering 
over all rises the splendid palace of the Dalai-Lama. 
The streets of the city are broad, straight, and clean. 
The houses are large, painted white every year, with 
borders of Lamanesque colors—red and yellow. In 
one quarter the houses are built entirely of ox and 
rams’ horns, presenting a most grotesque yet fasci- 
nating appearance. But the glory of Lha-Ssa is the 
palace of the living Buddha. In the northern quar- 
ter of the city rises a rocky, conical height, called the 
Buddha-La, or Divine Mountain. Here sits the Vat- 
ican of the Buddhist world. A cluster of temples, 
of various sizes and marvelous beauty, incloses one 
grand pile of lofty gold columns, lifting high toward 
heaven a majestic, gilded dome. This centra! temple 
is the home of the Dalai-Lama. Here he sits and 
sways a power to which all other powers on the earth 
are puny. On holy days he fills the throne and looks 
calmly down on the innumerable throngs of worship- 
ers, prostrating themselves at the foot of the holy 
The minor palaces are filled with La- 
mas, or priests, who wait upon “the vicar of God on 
earth.” There is unceasing activity on the Buddha- 
La, yet all is quietness and sanctity. 

When the Dalai-Lama dies—or, as the Buddhists 
say, when he has laid aside his mortal robe—it be- 
comes of the highest importance to ascertain surely 
into what human form he has made his “ rebirth.” 
Sometimes the dying pontiff has confided to his in- 
timate friends when and where he will reappear. 
Sometimes he hints darkly at it in his will. Gener- 
ally, however, it is left to the hierarchical body to 
discover the new form of Buddha, Prayers and fasts 
are ordered through all the countless Lama convents ; 
pilgrims flock to the Divine Mountain and the City 
of Spirits ; every hand holds a rosary ; on all sides is 
heard the magic prayer, “ Om mani padmé houm !” 
(“ Oh, the jewel in the lotus! Amen”). The sa- 
cred books and astrologers are consulted. All fami- 
lies claiming to have the Dalai-Lama send word to 
the authorities. Three Chaberons, or minor incarna- 
tions of Buddha, are chosen ; the priests bring the 
child-candidates to Lha-Ssa, and, assembling the 
Houtouktous of the Lama state, bury themselves in 
the holy temple, and spend six days in fasting and 
prayer. On the seventh, they take a golden urn, 
holding three gold-fish, on which are graven the 
names of the children. The urn is shaken, a fish 
drawn out, and the baby whose name is read be- 
comes the living Buddha. Before proclaiming him, 
however, the Chaberons institute certain tests. The 
books and robes of the dead Dalai-Lama are laid be- 
fore the child, who is usually but four or five years 
old. He is then asked of his past career—when he 
read this, when he wore that, from whom he received 
this gift. Although in some cases the child had never 
before spoken an articulate word, he now answers 
every question correctly, One more final test is 





given. Little bells are brought, and he is expected 
to find the one he used in his former existence, Of 
course, it is not among them, and the child cries, 
“Where is my own favorite bell?” Immediately 
all fall on their faces and worship him ; the child is 
arrayed in great pomp and carried through the streets 
in triumphal procession. The two little luckless 
Chaberons are sent back to their mothers’ laps, with 
five hundred ounces of silver apiece. 

These Chaberons are persons in whom Buddha is 
found incarnated, but to a far smaller degree than in 
the Pan-chhen and the Dalai-Lama. When a Chabe- 
ron, or Grand-Lama, is dead, there are no tears and 
mourning. It is known that he will soon reappear. 
But while the saint is in “the chrysalis state,” the 
disciples at the convent which he has left widowed 
spend all their learning and energy to discover the 
place of his new birth. They consult the oracles, 
they watch for the rainbow, through which their lost 
saint speaks to them. Finally, the place of his reap- 
pearance is announced, and the devotees, wild with 
joy, set out to bring the child to their convent. It 
is invariably ‘in some far-off, wellnigh inaccessible 
country ; but the poor Mongols endure gladly most 
incredible hardships—dying from hunger, thirst, wild 
beasts, and robbers, to fall at the feet of the holy 
child. 

The Chaberons are eternal; but the Dalai-La- 
ma is eternal, omniscient, and omnipotent. Every 
act of his is perfect and sinless ; he is infallible in 
deed and doctrine. There is healing in looking on 
him ; to touch him is to become virtuous, When 
officiating he sits cross-legged and calm as a statue, 
upon five magnificent cushions placed over the altar. 
He is dressed in robes of dazzling splendor, whose 
cost would ruin many a European state. He notices 
no one of the suppliants, but constantly moves his 
hands in blessing. At times he casts around little 
balls made of paste or clay, and these have an in- 
finite efficacy. Whatever pertains to him or comes 
from him, is omnipotent for good. He is supported 
by revenues whose figures transport us back to the 
Arabian Nights. His income is too vast to be 
comprehensible to a Western mind. Besides the 
revenues of state, the countless herds which are his 
own possessions, the gifts of the faithful, and lega- 
cies of love, he receives millions from the sale of 
idols, relics, and sacred charms. This unfathomable 
wealth is applied to increasing the honor of his 
court. The pompand splendor of Lha-Ssa far out- 
shine the glories of imperial Rome, 

The religion of the Dalai-Lama has many won- 
derful resemblances to Christianity. Buddha was 
the child of an immaculate conception, and nu- 
merous incidents of his life find a parallel in that 
of Christ. He taught, too, that there is but “one 
sole sovereign, who has created all things; he is 
without beginning and without end ; without body ; 
invisible.” He taught the unity of God, the mystery 
of the Incarnation. It is a delightful study to trace 
the numerous and strong similarities between prim- 
itive Buddhism and Christianity ; for we love to see 
how God revealed his glorious truth unto those who 
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were seeking after him, “if haply they might find 
him.” But historical Buddhism furnishes us with an- 
other parallel, not so pleasant—a parallel with Chris- 
tianity as developed through the tortuous channels of 
Roman Catholicism. In India, Buddhism flourished 
for a thousand years, and exhibited the spectacle of a 
powerful and ancient religion depending alone upon 
spiritual authority and unity ; for through all those 
centuries there was no national church, no hierarchy, 
no ecclesiastical centre. But we have seen its devel- 
opmentin Thibet. We have noticed its resemblance 
to Romanism in its pope—indeed, in the rivalries of 
its two popes ; in its temporal sovereignty, its col- 
lege of priests ; its extensive hierarchy ; and even 
in its falling under the “protection” of a foreign 
and earthly power. Still further—we find in Buddh- 
ism a veneration of relics, with prayers for the dead, 
the intercession of saints, and the working of mira- 
cles. Many of these last read precisely like chap- 
ters from the Acta Sanctorum, with nothing changed 
but the names. If to all this we add the present 
deep belief of the Dalai-Lama that God will speed- 
ily intervene to rescue him from the imperial “ pro- 
tection,” and establish his dominion over the entire 
world, the parallel will be found marvelously com- 
plete. One other strong resemblance between 
Buddha and Christ must be noticed. Like Jesus, 
Buddha established no cultus; he seems to have 
spent his existence in itinerant preaching, and in 
setting the example of a sinless life in a wicked and 
perverse generation. 

The reciprocal influence of Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity is still an open question, and is a subject for 
profound study. There are so many legends in the 
Mahévansa strikingly resembling the stories of the 
Old and New Testaments, that Tennent claims they 
are the offspring of intercourse with Malabar Jews 
and Nestorian Christians ; while Ferguson ascribes 
nine-tenths of the changes in Christianity during the 
middle ages to Buddhist origin. It is far more 
likely that the human mind experienced similar but 
independent developments beneath the palm-groves 
and the pine-forests—on the Ganges and the Danube. 
Yet the influence of Buddhism on some early off- 
shoots from Christianity is indisputable—especially on 
Gnostic, Manichzan, and Neo- Platonic thought. 
This doubtless originated in the crowded marts of 
great Alexandria, where met together Jews apd Gen- 
tiles, Greeks, Latins, and Orientals. 

The effect of Buddhism on all its followers enti- 
tles it to our gratitude and veneration. It has trans- 
formed nation upon nation—countless myriads—of 
most barbarous and fierce Asiatics into beings of 
wonderful simplicity, gentleness, and purity of life. 
Out of the uncontrollable hordes that followed the 
wolf’s-head on the banner of Genghis Khan to the 
most appalling slaughters that have ever drenched 
the world, the religion of Buddha has made peace- 
loving peoples among whom murder, rapine, crime 
of any kind, is almost unknown. In no part of 
Europe or America is human life to-day so secure 
from assault as among the untold millions of Buddh- 
ists. In Siam, especially, is the true spirit of Chris- 








tianity more universally exhibited than in any dis-_ 
tinctive Christian state. In Bangkok, a city of four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, a broil or a quarrel is 
seldom seen in the streets ; and sometimes an entire 
year passes without a single murder. Rich men 
love to build roads, bridges, and water-courses, by 
their private means for the public good, and to help 
the poor from their misery. No stranger is allowed 
to be hungry or thirsty, or in any way neglected, in 
a Buddhist country. The people are remarkably 
chaste. Respect to the aged, care of the sick and 
helpless, the doctrine of universal equality and 
brotherhood, these are essential elements in Buddh- 
ist teachings, 

Buddhism is now gradually undergoing a revival, 
and ere it ceases it will become a phenomenon on 
which the eyes of the whole world will be fastened. 
Thousands of temples are discarding all miraculous 
manifestations, all the overlying crust of formalism, 
and returning to the grand, pristine moral truths, 

The followers of Buddha are countless. Koep- 
pen reckons them at one-third the entire popu- 
lation of the globe. They are double the number 
of Mohammedans and Brahmans combined, and 
threefold that of all Christian denominations. In 
Lha-Ssa three cloisters alone hold thirty thousand 
monks. In Peking are five thousand temples and 
eighty thousand priests. The number of priests in 
all China is above one million. Buddha has over 
four hundred million adherents, Not one is found 
in India; but from the balmy groves of Ceylon; 
from the densely-shaded Irrawaddy and the majestic 
Brahmapootra ; from the lovely isles of Japan, the 
endless plains of Mongolia, the vast steppes of Tar- 
tary, and the mountains of Thibet—float up the 
clouds of incense to Buddha, and the ears of the 
one true God are filled with the din of his chil- 
dren’s voices praying blindly, ‘‘Om mani padmé 
houm |” 

Two centuries of profound peace have not whol- 
ly deadened the war-fire in Mongolian breasts. The 
traveler over those limitless lands is to-day entertained 
at every inn, beneath the shade of every black tent, 
with stories of the conquests of Genghis Khan. 
The chief and sleepless aim of the Chinese emperor 
is to keep his Mongolian subjects weak. But already 
that terrible blood is stirring anew in their veins. 

Buddhist prophets have swept every chord of those 
wild hearts with recent utterances. They claim that 
the next incarnation of the Pan-chhen will occur 
between the Celestial Mountains and the Altai 
Range; that the Chinese will overrun Thibet ; a 
great uprising of the Thibetans will end in the 
slaughter of every Chinese in the country in a single 
day ; that the emperor will send an avenging army 
to Thibet, and at this juncture Buddha will reap- 
pear in a new Pan-chhen, arm and transform his 
followers into a trained host ; reconquer Thibet, 
Tartary, China, and the vast empire of the Ooroos 
(Russians). Notwithstanding the years since these 
prophecies, they do not grow dim, but rather deepen 
and brighten, preparing a lurid light that may yet 
burst over the teeming millions of Asia, 
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The Dalai-Lama is the most powerful of men. 
He has but to lift his hand, and instantly the world 
would be filled with the thunder of innumerable 
feet, the din of countless arms, gathering to the 
sacred banner from the frontiers of Siberia, from 
the Spice Islands, and the land of the white ele- 


phant. An outbreak of tribes, the tottering of the 
Chinese throne, might be the signal. If that time 
ever comes, the world will see a war of bloods and 
religions so fierce and vast as to be equaled only 
by the frightful ravin of Genghis Khan and Tam- 
erlane. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


LTHOUGH literary, art, and dramatic critics do | 
not altogether go free of censure, there is perhaps 
no class of people who enjoy so much immunity from 
censorship and public criticism as they do. There is no | 
tribunal which calls them to account, none which points out 
their errors or exposes their fallacies; there is no pow- 
er anywhere to which they are amenable. Every book 


must run a gantlet of sharp criticism; every painter | 
must submit to see his pictures subjected to close and | 
often illiberal analysis ; every actor and singer is at the 
mercy of scores of writers, who watch every tone and | 
gesture, and make public every defect. The critics, how- | 
ever, may blunder at pleasure, and be as perverse and 
unfair as they list ; they may praise without reason and 
condemn without cause, with no power anywhere to set 
them right, or any which even exerts a restraining influ- 
ence upon them. There are some indications that this 
state of things will not always continue. The artists, 
for instance, have been so outrageously abused in many 
quarters that a feeling has arisen among them looking to 
reprisals. They cannot much longer permit a set of 
reckless and presumptuous men to revile and defame at 
pleasure, to utter criticisms that too commonly are as 
malicious as they are unphilosophical and unjust. Some 
writers have already learned to strike back at the critics, 
and artists are likely to follow their example. It is | 
even possible that in the near future we shall have jour- | 
nals specially devoted to the analysis of current criticisms, 
just as there are those devoted to the analysis of current 
productions. Atheneums in that case will look after 
books, and 7r7dunes will flourish whose business will be 
to look after the Athenaums. We may be sure that 
critics deliberately devoting themselves to other critics | 
will afford some very lively reading. 

But critics do not differ from other workers only in | 
their immunity from supervision. They constitute a 
profession that for the most part is without canons, or 
principles, or recognized methods. Criticism nine times 
out of ten is simply a matter of instinct or impression ; 
eit depends upon the critic’s temperament or mood, and is 
usually the result of preconceived notions. Those, for 
instance, who believe in realism in art are prepared to | 
scoff at imagination, whether well expressed or not ; 
and those who think that it is the sole province of art 
to lift the fancy and exalt the emotions, are impatient of 
all manifestations of another character. Of course, all 
criticism that springs from one-sided theories is unjust. 
But not only is criticism often a narrow exposition of | 





a theory—it usually knows little or nothing of the laws 
of construction and expression. A host of critics will write 


| glibly of an actor’s performance ; but how many have such 


a knowledge of the use of emphasis, and inflection, and 
pause, as to be able to point out wherein any given passage 
from a poet is uttered correctly or not ? It would be effec- 
tive discipline and an interesting test if some of our crit- 
ics would undertake to mark the wrong use of emphasis 
and inflection in any given performance. Of course, the 
art of reading is part only of the art of acting; but it 
is a definite and important part, and critics should not 
be permitted to make wild guesses at an actor’s knowl- 
edge in this particular. So also in painting. How many 
critics who discuss pictures with great ease and freedom 
are familiar with the philosophy of color, the laws of 
contrast, the principles of proportion and composition, 
the resources of the palette in the expression of texture ? 
They have a multitude of impressions regarding these 
things, but how much clear and distinct knowledge ? 
Unfortunately, they do not for a moment suppose that 
distinct knowledge is at all necessary. They have plenty 
of notions, and a ready tact in putting sentences to- 
gether. Sometimes they write erroneously but honestly ; 
sometimes their defamations are deliberately calculated. 
It is not uncommon for distinct attempts to be made 
to write down an obnoxious author or artist ; sometimes 
a leader in criticism sets an example of defamation 
which a host of imitators catch up and make the fashion. 
Many of us can recollect an instance in this city when a 
writer, whose style was pungent and whose convictions 
were for sale, was selected to write down an eminent 
actor, and who did his work with all the resources of a 
caustic pen. It is well known that in one newspaper a 
brilliant genman has for years slaughtered artists right 
and left, for the sole reason that his criticisms are ex- 
ceedingly vivacious and amusing—thus butchering, as it 


were, honorable men in order to make a holiday for a 


set of idle readers ! 

Literary criticism is usually more staid and trust- 
worthy than that of either the drama or the arts—doubt- 
less for the reason that the rules of literary art are much 
more commonly known, every intelligent person having 
some measure of knowledge of letters. Caprices of ut- 
terance here are far more common in regard to purely 
artistic and zsthetic work than with other kinds ; a book 
of travels or essays will be understood, while a poem or 
a truly artistic tale will not. Recently there appeared a 
translation of one of Theuriet’s minor stories—a most 
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delightful picture of French provincial life, with two odd 
old bachelors, a quaint old maid, and a charming young 
woman, for characters. It is a story symmetrical in form, 
full of dainty and exquisitely-touched pictures, and fairly 
perfect in its artistic construction. But critics who know 
how to wrestle with a weighty ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” and 
can pierce the mysteries of Browning, have shown them- 
selves incapable of detecting the aroma of this delicate 
flower. Some of them condemned it because it is not 
profound, They are entirely right—the story is not pro- 
found ; but then a criticism of this kind is as much as if 
one should say that a meringue is not a good meringue 
because it is not roast-beef. Assuredly critics should 
know a few primary principles—that everything must be 
judged by its purpose and kind—a song as a song, a 
farce as a farce, a tragedy asa tragedy. But, as we have 
already said, many critics comprehend literature very 
well if it does not happen to be artistic literature. It may 
be asked whether American readers are always alert to 
the excellence of the latter kind. 

It is often astonishing to see how a book may be 
damned by perverse ingenuity, by a selection of epithets 
that are exquisitely misappropriate. Rudolph Lindau is 
a rising German writer, whose stories are recognized 
among competent critics as exhibiting a marked power ; 
they are characterized by compactness and repose of 
style, by the absence of everything like exaggeration, by 
a psychological insight into character, and by a pathos 
almost too deep for tears. The burden of his stories is 
the bitter fatality that follows all men, the certainty that 
even our felicities will ripen into infelicities, and that 
mischance lurks even in the flowers and promises of life. 
Indisputably, one has a right to prefera more hopeful 
philosophy of life, and stories that treat of brighter 
things; but when a critic of good standing calls these 
tales ‘‘ hard, shallow, and melodramatic,” every intelli- 
gent reader must be lost in wonder. They are distinctly 
not melodramatic, because, although tragic incidents oc- 
cur, these incidents are treated in a severe and simple 
manner, without extravagance, sensation, or the slight- 
est touch of theatrical effect. The tales are not shallow, 
inasmuch as they touch motive and passion at their 
sources; and it is simply a calm and smooth repose 
that is mistaken for hardness. The instances of false 
criticism we have given are selected as examples because 
they chance to be at hand. They are really harmless 
and slight, whereas it sometimes happens that criticism 
is elaborately cruel and unjust, full of sweeping denun- 
ciation that is either malicious or ignorant, the critic 
reveling in the exercise of his misused power because 
there is no tribunal which he can be brought before, no 
court of appeals which can reverse his wrongful judg- 
ments, 





AN amusing discussion has been going on in the Paris 
papers 2 propos of the manners of the hordes of Eng- 
lish tourists who have invaded that city during the “‘ great 
show.” A writer in the Gau/ors anathematizes the race 
of Britons abroad with peculiar severity, and doubts 





whether the pounds sterling they bring, and scatter on 
every side with lavish hand, compensate for the annoy- 
ances they cause and the passions they rouse in the Pa- 
risian breast. At home, he says, no one can be more 
hospitable, or can spare less pains to make the stay of a 
stranger pleasant and interesting, than the English. No 
sooner, however, do they shake the dust of the “ sea-girt 
isle” from their feet than they become “ bands of phleg- 
matic Visigoths, without decorum or respectability.” In 
pitiable tones he complains that ‘‘ they knock up against 
you without apologizing ; they tread on your feet with 
their large boots without giving you notice ; they install 
themselves at your side in a ca/é or restaurant without 
asking your permission, sitting down on your hat with 
the utmost sang-/roid ; and they go to the theatre in ims 
possible garments, of which an Asniéres boatman would 
be ashamed.” There is no break, if we may believe the 
indignant scribe, in the monotony of the boorish manners 
of the invading hosts. Day after day the same sombre 
procession of islanders of both sexes—the women, with 
rubicund noses, large, staring blue eyes, ‘‘ their piano- 
keys projecting out of their mouths,” with shapeless 
waists and formidable feet, are encountered, filing off 
like so many asparagus-plants ; the men, ‘ with dull or 
savage eyes, great red whiskers, giant automatons, all 
carrying the inevitable opera-glass across their shoulders, 
and crushing everything in their way with the weight 
of their heavy boots.” The writer cries out in protest 
against delaying the close of the Exhibition, if it is to 
attract ‘‘such hordes of English ;” and concludes that 
the Ameer of the Afghans is wiser than he is given credit 
for to keep the English out of his territories, even if he 
has to do so by force. 

The English writers have so much to say about the 
manners of Americans on the Continent, that we may be 
pardoned a little malicious satisfaction to find themselves 
so vigorously retorted upon, even though it be by a rather 
overcharged French pen. The picture is certainly not 
a whit more exaggerated, however, than that drawn by 
Thackeray of the Americans he met in Switzerland, eat- 
ing with their knives. Indeed, Englishmen themselves 
not seldom bear honest testimony to the singular appear- 
ance and yet stranger manners of the ‘‘ cockney abroad.” 
Within a few weeks an English correspondent described 
in a London paper the appearance of two of his fellow-~ 
countryfolk as they appeared on the boulevards. ‘* The 
elder,” he says, ‘‘was a man of about fifty, and was, 
therefore, old enough to have known better. He wore 
knickerbockers, and both he and his companion, who 
looked like his daughter, held long alpenstocks in their 
hands, and had knapsacks strapped to their backs. Thus 
caparisoned, they strode along the priucipal thorough- 
fares of Paris to the intense amusement of all passers- 
by.” It must be taken for granted that this class of Brit- 
ish tourists is fairly incorrigible; for French writers for 
centuries have been irritated out of their national polite- 
ness by their incursions and arrogance. ‘‘ Our fore- 
fathers,” wrote a Parisian more than a hundred years 
ago, ‘“‘ were ofttimes sorely troubled by the swarms of 
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invading English who hurled themselves upon the soil 
of France; but when I see these swarms of travelers 
who now invade us, annoy us, madden us, under the 
protection of peace, I seriously doubt which invasion— 
that of peace or war—were to be preferred! The buzzing 
of the mosquito is said to be less endurable than its bite. 
They used to kill our soldiers, who were but mortals ; 
now they murder our language, which we would fain 
have endure.” Washington Irving, with his genial and 
delicate humor, long ago depicted John Bull abroad, 
noting the ease with which he is taken in, and the excess 
of his generosity over his wisdom; and as John Bull 
abroad was a century ago, and in Irving's time, it is to 
be suspected he is now and will be evermore. Compared 
with the average Briton on the Continent, the most con- 
sequential American nouveau riche from the oil-regions 
is welcome and inoffensive in Continental eyes ; and when 
an English writer ridicules American manners across the 
sea, he is throwing stones from an exceedingly transpar- 
ent glass house. 





THE ‘‘ Contributors’ Club,” in the last AZ¢/antic, has 
a communication from one of the writers for that maga- 
zine, which affirms the need of ‘‘a personal pronoun of 
the singular number and common gender,” declaring the 
need to be ‘‘ desperate, urgent, imperative,” and illus- 
trating by several examples the awkward straits into 
which writers are often placed in consequence thereof. 
This, as our readers know, is no new complaint ; but we 
cannot agree with the Zvening Post that, because in 
times past other writers have deplored this defect in 
our language, the “‘ person who wants a pronoun” 
is now therefore ridiculous ; nor can we assent to the Post's 
affirmation that ‘‘ the English-speaking world does not 
feel the need of a new pronoun,” and that he who does 
feel this need simply “ lacks that complete command of 
his mother-tongue which would make it a perfectly flex- 
ible instrument in his hands.” It is quite true that the 
English-speaking world has done without a personal 
pronoun of the singular number and common gender for 
a good many centuries, and in all likelihood will do 
without it for centuries to come; but this does not 
prove that such a pronoun would not be of great con- 
venience, or that it is not largely needed. The world 
got along very well for thousands of years without news- 
papers, steam-engines, railways, or electric cables, and 
under an absolute necessity could do without them again. 
The merely necessary is very limited. 

“ Oh, reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous,” 


says King Lear. The question, therefore, is not whether 
a new pronoun is distinctly needed, but whether it is not 
desirable ; whether, if it were possible to make one, it 
would not prove a great convenience to writers gener- 
ally, admitting that a few have such command over their 
mother-tongue as to be enabled to employ it with entire 
flexibility and ease without addition or change. If our 
experience and observation go for anything, these fortu- 
mate ones are very few indeed. There is scarcely a 


writer whose manuscript falls into our hands who is not 
occasionally betrayed into an error in grammar on account 
of this desired pronoun. The public cannot see the num- 
berless mistakes which are corrected by watchful proof- 
readers ; but even watchful proof-readers do not prevent 
every error of the kind, as any reader of general litera- 
ture who keeps his eyes open will discover. A few even- 
ings since we were glancing over Professor Jevons’s book 
on “ Political Economy,” when we noted a sentence in 
which the writer had been betrayed into an error of gram- 
| mar obviously because a pronoun of the singular num- 
| ber and common gender was not at hand; later in the 

evening we were listening to the old comedy of “ The 
Road to Ruin,” and noted three mistakes arising from 
the same cause. It is entirely true that care would have 
prevented these errors, but they are of a nature that 
writers fall into so easily, so inevitably, indeed, that if 
the English-speaking world does not feel the need of a 
new pronoun, it is because it is forthe most part uncon- 
scious of the endless mistakes that abound in our litera- 
ture as the consequence of not having a singular pro- 
noun that will do for either sex. 








THE rapid spread of public libraries in this country 
is practically creating, or rather uas already created, a 
new profession. To be sure there have been librarians, 
the custodians of collections of books more or less ex- 
tensive, since the days of Alexandrian greatness; nor 
need we ignore those plodding and painstaking mediz- 
val monks, who so sacredly preserved and have handed 
down to us the choice remains of classical letters. For 
the great libraries of England, France, Germany, and 
Italy, too, there have always been found men of learn- 
ing, skill, and technical knowledge of books, who have 
lent system and order to the large accumulations con- 
fided to their charge. But until within the past few 
decades, librarians have been few, and it was only here 
and there that a scholar turned his eyes to this occupa- 
tion as a life-work. The demand for competent libra- 
rians, however, has now become so wide—since every 
city and many villages must have their free libraries— 
that numbers of young men and women serve appren- 
ticeships, prepare themselves by study and practice, and 
look forward to the position of a librarian as their per- 
manent sphere of labor. We hear of congresses and 
conferences of librarians, as we do of those of naturalists, 
doctors, advocates of universal peace, and labor-unions ; 
books have been written to serve as primers and text- 
books to teach the librarians’ science ; and we may, ere 
long, see schools established for the purpose of training 
up young people to know how to prepare catalogues and 
dole out books. The task of the librarian is such, in- 
deed, as to render it worthy of being a subject of a 
training as systematic and as thorough as that of engi- 
neering or healing the ill. Toone unfamiliar with the 
working of a library, it seems an easy thing to arrange 
books on shelves in an alphabetical, or chronological, 
| or “‘ subject” order ; to make lists of them by topic and 
author ; and to keep a straight account of those books 
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which go out to and come in from the public. But even 
these apparently simple duties have their perplexities, 
and need patient and minute care, as any experienced 
librarian will testify. 

With them, however, the whole task of the really 
good librarian by no means ceases. He should be also 
a walking book of reference. His knowledge of books 
should be so broad, and so easily recalled in the mem- 
ory, that he can assist a reader who knows what subject 
he is searching for, but not in just what books he will 
find what he wants. In these days of hurry, most stu- 
dents are fain to content themselves, not with a knowl- 
edge of all that books contain, but in what books and at 
what page or chapter they will find the gist of what 
they are seeking. The thorough librarian should be a 
guide in the bewildering mazes of literature, one to 
whom the student may confidently apply in “‘ getting 


up” a subject, and upon whose knowledge he may im- 
plicitly trust. Happily such librarians are not by any 
means rare. The taste which leads one to choose this 
serene vocation, also leads him to delight in becoming 
familiar with the contents of the books, which become 
clear to him in detail as well as in the aggregate. A 
librarian’s duties necessarily whet the memory, and keep- 
ing it in constant action bring it to a high state of culti- 
vation. With a librarian thus endowed with the ability 
to aid those who ask his assistance, a student need no 
longer feel the sensation of bewilderment which Emer- 
son once said always overcame him when he first en- 
tered a large library, and glanced along the endless rows * 
of books—ali which he could never hope to dip into, 
much less digest—ranged before him ; for with such aid 
the student becomes really the master of the mass, which 
thereby yields him all it has that concerns his researches. 








Books of 


HE “Lives of the Poets” have long been regarded 


as Johnson’s best, most satisfying, and most char- | 


acteristic work. Merely as literary criticism, they consti- 
tute one of the few books which no student of English 
literature can afford to overlook or neglect; but their 
interest and value are much greater than mere literary 
criticism can ever attain to, for Johnson was primarily a 
moralist, he could never content himself with a simple 
investigation and record of facts, and from his ‘‘ Lives” 
there can be gathered a complete outline of his views 
upon men and things—upon fate, free-will, the order of 
the world, and the conduct of life. It is well known, 
however, that the ‘ Lives” are of very unequal merit. 
Johnson did not choose the subjects himself, but merely 


supplied lives of all whom the booksellers proposed to | 
include in their collection of British poets; and, as a | 
consequence, much of the work is of a merely perfunc- | 


tory character, scarcely exceeding in length or quality of 
contents the ordinary prefaces which usually accompany 
such collections. To this, doubtless, more than to any 
other cause, is to be attributed the fact that, while the 
volumes have long been a work to stand in the library 
—‘‘a work which no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out ”"—they have never quite secured a place among those 
books with which every one aspires to be acquainted, and 
which every one must read. 

Reflecting upon this, it has occurred to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold that a book of the first excellence—a book which 
would serve admirably both as a text-book in schools and 
as a point de repere (or starting-point) for those readers 
who desire even so much as a general acquaintance with 
English literature—might be made by selecting the most 
important of the lives in Johnson’s volumes and leaving 
out all the rest; and in pursuance of his idea he has 
brought together in a single volume, entitled ‘‘ Johnson’s 
Chief Lives,” 1 the biographies of Milton, Dryden, Swift, 
Addison, Pope, and Gray. Of course any collection of 





1 Johnson’s Chief Lives of the Poets: Being those of Milton, 
Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray. With Macaulay’s 
Life of Johnson, and a Preface by Matthew Arnold. To 
which are appended Macaulay’s and Carlyle’s Essays on Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo, 
pp. xliv.-439- 


the Day. 


| the ‘‘ chief lives” which aimed at being complete would 
have to include, besides those named, at least the ‘‘ Life of 
| Cowley,” which Johnson himself considered the best of 
| them all, and the ‘‘ Life of Savage,” which is, perhaps, 
| the most perfect single specimen of Johnson's prose ; but 
| Mr. Arnold aimed at making his book in a sense homo- 
geneous, and the six chosen are of preéminent interest, 
not merely because they are among the best when viewed 
from the standpoint of literary execution, but also be- 
cause they are the lives of men who, while the rest in the 
collection are of inferior rank, stand out as names of the 
first class in English literature. ‘* These six writers,” 
says Mr. Arnold, ‘differ among themselves, of course, 
in power and importance, and every one can see that, if 
we were following certain modes of literary classifica- 
tion, Milton would have to be placed on a solitary emi- 
nence far above any of them. But if, without seeking 
aclose view of individual differences, we form a large 
and liberal first class among English writers, all these 
six personages—Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, 
Gray—must, I think, be placed in it. Their lives cover 
a space of more than a century and a half, from 1608, 
the year of Milton’s birth, down to 1771, the date of the 
death of Gray. Through this space of more than a cen- 
tury and a haif the six lives conduct us. We follow the 
course of what Warburton well calls ‘ the most agreeable 
subject in the world, which is literary history,’ and fol- 
low it in the lives of men of letters of the first class, 
And the writer of their lives is himself, too, a man of let- 
ters of the first class. Malone calls Johnson ‘the bright- 
est ornament of the eighteenth century.’ He is justly to 
be called, at any rate, a man of letters of the first class, 
| and the greatest power in English letters during the 
| eighteenth century. And in his ‘Lives of the Poets,’ 
| in this mature and most characteristic work, not finished 
| until 1781, and ‘ which I wrote,’ as he himself tells us, ‘in 
| my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, 


a 





and working with vigor and haste,’ we have Johnson 
mellowed by years, Johnson in his ripeness and plenitude, 
treating the subject which he loved best and knew best. 
Much of it he could treat with the knowledge and sure 
tact of a contemporary ; even from Milton and Dryden 
| he was scarcely further separated than our generation is 
| from Burns and Scott. Having all these recommenda- 
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tions, his ‘ Lives of the Poets’ do, indeed, truly stand 
for what Boswell calls them, ‘ the Work which of all Dr. 
Johnson’s writings will, perhaps, be read most generally 
and with most pleasure.’ And in the lives of the six 
chief personages of the work—the lives of Milton, Dry- 
den, Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray—we have its very 
kernel and quintessence. . . . By their subjecfs, at any 
rate, the six lives are of preéminent interest.” In these 
we have Johnson's series of critical biographies relieved 
of whatever is less significant, retaining nothing which is 
not highly significant, brought within easy and conven- 
ient compass, and admirably fitted to serve as a point de 
repre, a fixed and thoroughly known centre of depart- 
ure and return, to the student of English literature.” 

By themselves, it will be observed, the six selected 
lives form a fairly homogeneous and complete work ; 
but, in order to render it ‘‘ quite perfect,” as he says, 
Mr. Arnold has added as an introduction the “ Life 
of Johnson,” which Lord Macaulay contributed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘ That Life isa work which 
shows Macaulay at his very best ; a work written when 
his style was matured and when his resources were in all 
their fullness. The permission to use it has enabled me 
to fill a long-cherished desire, to tell the story of a whole 
important age in one compendious volume—itself, at the 
same time, a piece of English literature of the very first 
class.” The only fault to be found with Mr. Arnold's 
prefatory essay is that it is too brief. It expounds a few 
leading ideas with admirable lucidity and precision, and 
points out with much penetrative insight the sources of 
Johnson's power and the nature of his services to litera- 
ture ; but one would like to have from the greatest Eng- 
lish critic of our own day a fuller commentary upon 
Johnson’s often curiously narrow and misleading critical 
verdicts. In an Appendix to the American edition of the 
work the publishers have included Macaulay's famous 
essay on Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,” and Carlyle’s 
equally famous rejoinder thereto— partly because they 
seemed pertinent to the general subject of the book, and 
partly, as they say, because of a recently-expressed opin- 
ion that ‘‘if a young person were to ask from what por- 
tions of English literature he could gain most benefit at 
a single sitting, nothing could more safely be recom- 
mended than ” these two essays. 

Uniform with the ‘“‘ Chief Lives,” and in some sense 
as a companion and complementary work, the same pub- 
lishers have issued a new edition of Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of 
Johnson,”! relieved of obsolete and unimportant matter, 
and thus reduced to about half its original dimensions. 





PERSONAL reminiscences of distinguished people con- 
stitute one of the most universally attractive species of 
literature ; and many readers, who are aware of the 
length of the period covered by the careers of Charles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke and the extent and variety of 
their literary acquaintance, will turn with eager expecta- 
tion to their ‘‘ Recollections of Writers.” 2 The result in 
most cases, we imagine, will be a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The book is sufficiently easy reading, and here 
and there is an anecdote, a saying, or a fact, which is 
quite worth preserving ; but the interest, on the whole, 





1 The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. Including the Tour 
to the Hebrides. By James Boswell. The Original Text 
relieved from Passages of Obsolete Interest. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 12mo, pp. 689. 

2 Recollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke. With Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Doug- 
las Jerrold, and Charles Dickens. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 16mo, pp. 347. 





is languid, and the predominant impression left in the 
mind of the reader will be a sort of surprise that such 
veteran and practised authors could know so many peo- 
ple of whom we would gladly learn and yet be able to 
tell us so little about them. Decidedly the best chapte® 
in the book is the one on Keats, written by Charles Cow- 
den Clarke, who was Keats’s schoolfellow for several 
years, who was the first confidant of his poetic aspira- 
tions, and who was perhaps his most intimate associate 
up to the very eve of his departure on that last hopeless 
journey to Italy. These ‘‘ Recollections of Keats” have 
a freshness and flavor not possessed by any other portion 
of the volume, and will doubtless prove very entertaining 
to those unfamiliar with the details of Keats’s life ; yet 
they add very little to what Lord Houghton has told us 
in his biography, and give a curiously shadowy and 
indefinite idea of Keats’s personality. This vagueness 
of outline, indeed, is the main defect of the entire book. 
Many people are talked about, but there are very few of 
whom we get any vivid and lifelike impression, and yet 
it is precisely in order to obtain such impressions that 
personal reminiscences are sought after. The chapter on 
Dickens is the liveliest and most vivacious, and is really 
a contribution to our knowledge of him as a man; but 
it deals with but one brief episode of his life—when he 
was manager of the famous amateur theatrical company 
of which Mrs. Clarke was a member—and the letters are 
wholly without interest. Fortunately, Charles and Mary 
Lamb are among the few persons of whose individuality 
we get something more than a glimpse ; and, while the 
descriptive reminiscences of Leigh Hunt have the custom- 
ary vagueness, there are among the letters a few which 
are eminently characteristic and charming. Douglas Jer- 
rold is placed in a more agreeable light than usual, and 
so are all ‘‘ the wits ;” but then everybody seems to have 
behaved amiably toward ‘‘ the Cowden Clarkes,” who 
appear to have become universal favorites by offering at 
all the shrines that incense of uncritical admiration which 
is perhaps the most acceptable homage that an author 
can receive. 

Of the “* Recollections,” as a whole, it must be said 
that their distinguishing characteristic is a certain ami- 
able and cheerful garrulity, which would furnish excel- 
lent subject-matter for the devious ramblings of fireside 
talk, but which offers rather slender material for a book 
of literary reminiscence. A feature of the volume is a 
fac-simile of an autograph letter of Charles Dickens, in 
which he signs himself (in character) by the various the- 
atrical ** parts” which he played while acting with Mrs. 
Clarke. 





AN index to a cyclopedia, which is itself an index to 
the accumulated stores of human knowledge, would at 
first glance seem superfluous ; yet, every one who has oc- 
casion to make frequent use of such a work knows that 
a very large proportion of the information contained in 
a cyclopedia is rendered inaccessibie to the casual in- 
quirer by the fact that he does not know where to look 
for it. Very many of the articles in a cyclopedia cover, 
and are intended to cover, a great number of particulars ; 
and no possible, or at least feasible, multiplication of 
titles would enable each of these particulars to be set 
forth under a separate heading. Again, by reason of the 
scientific and other classifications necessarily adopted in 
bringing together the vast aggregations of knowledge, 
the information on a given subject or class of subjects 
will often be found distributed under several articles, 
sometimes in different volumes of the cyclopzdia, or is 
given incidentally in connection with another topic, where 


| the reader would never think of looking for it, unless he 
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is very expert in the use of such works. For these reasons 
a cyclopedia, like every other work dealing with facts 
and opinions, would be rendered vastly more useful by a 
good index ; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that, for the literary worker, and for those readers who 
resort to it for casual information, the utility of Apple- 
tons’ ‘“‘ American Cyclopedia” is fairly doubled by the 
copious and carefully-prepared ‘‘ Index ” ! to it which has 
been issued as a supplementary volume. 

Only after months of constant use could one pro- 
nounce confidently upon the merits and defects of such 
a work, as regards the manner of execution ; but the plan 
is certainly admirable, and the saving of labor—which, 
of course, is the prime object of an index—is brought to 
a very high point of efficiency. Not only is the reader 
directed to the volume and page containing what he is in 
search of, but to the column and the portion of the col- 
umn in which it isto be found. Thus, to quote from the 
compiler’s preface : ‘‘ In the references to the Cyclopzdia, 
the first numeral (Roman) refers to the volume, the sec- 
ond and third (Arabic) respectively to the page and col- 
umn, and the letters, a, b, c, to the first, second, or third 
part of the column ; e. g., ‘Cottonwood, tree, XIII. 711, 
2c (ill.),’ means that what is said of it may be found, with 
an illustration, in the thirteenth volume, page 711, lower 
third of the second column.” Of the necessity for search- 
ing for what he wants—which usually consumes so much 
time—the reader is entirely relieved; since, by simply 
following the directions, he cannot miss at the first glance 
by more than half a dozen lines the required fact or top- 
ic. The Index has also been made in some degree a sup- 
plement to the Cyclopedia, by the insertion of additional 
and later information. ‘‘ Thus, where a person noticed 
in the Cyclopedia has died since its close, the year of his 
death is generally noted. Where one has attained to 
higher office, or met with any great change of fortune, 
that fact is usually indicated. In many instances persons 
of some prominence are only incidentally mentioned in 
the Cyclopedia, in connection with the topics with which 
their names are associated. Generally, where biographi- 
cal notices of such persons could be found, the briefest 
possible statement of the leading facts has been inserted ; 
often the dates of birth and death alone are given, where 
nothing more'appeared to be essential.” Correction, too, 
is made of the occasional errors and inconsistencies 
which, in the vast multitude of topics treated, have crept 
into the Cyclopedia proper; and, in the case of foreign 
proper names, and such other words as seem to require 
it, the pronunciation is indicated. Altogether, the ‘‘ In- 
dex ” may fairly claim to be considered an integral, and 
by no means the least useful, part of the ‘‘ American 
Cyclopedia,” whose preéminence as a work of practical 
utility it will help to confirm. 





‘‘ The Family Library of British Poetry,”2 edited by 
James T. Fields and Edwin P. Whipple, covers the 
period from Chaucer to the present time (1350-1878), 
and is strong in the selections from the really first- 
rate poets whose writings have immortalized the literature 
of our native tongue. The editors have used their am- 
ple space, not in the multiplication of those “ occasional 
pieces” which from time to time have achieved a certain 





1 A General and Analytical Index to the American Cyclo- 
pedia. By the Rev. J. T. Conant, D. D., assisted by his 
Daughter, Blandina Conant. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
8vo, pp. 8ro. _ 

2 The Family Library of British Poetry, from Chaucer to 
the Present Time. Edited by James T. Fields and Edwin P. 
Whipple. With Twelve Heliotype Portraits. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. Royal 8vo, pp. 1028. 





vogue or popularity, but which are nearly always defi- 
cient in the higher qualities of poetry. ‘‘ Many of the 
most popular short poems in the language,” they truly 
say, ‘‘are merely accidental ‘ hits’ of generally mediocre 
rhymers, We have rescued some novel examples of this 
class of poems from the undeserved oblivion which some- 
times follows great popularity ; but, while such pieces 
are included in this collection, because readers in general 
would demand their appearance in it, the editors take 
satisfaction in the prominence they have given to such 
poets as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton, Dryden, Marvell, Her- 
bert, Pope, Akenside, Young, Thomson, Goldsmith, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Campbell, Byron, 
Southey, and Tennyson.” Each of these poets, and 
many others of the class immediately beneath them, is 
represented by a list of selections which represent the 
characteristic aspects of his genius. 





THE third volume of ‘‘ English Men of Letters” (of 
which the first two volumes were reviewed in a recent 
number) is a monograph on Sir Walter Scott, by R. H. 
Hutton, It is mainly an abridgment or abstract of 
Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Scott,” for Lockhart in his ten gen- 
erous volumes harvested the field so thoroughly as to 
leave but slender gleanings for any one who attempts to 
follow in his footsteps. The only essential point in 
which Mr. Hutton deviates from Lockhart is in his ver- 
sion of the relations between Scott and the Ballantynes, 
a point in which Lockhart, partly from partiality for 
Scott, and partly, no doubt, from ignorance of all the 
circumstances, deviated very widely from the truth. Mr. 
Hutton’s account has an air of impartiality, and is prob- 
ably correct, and it has a special interest because in stat- 
ing the grounds for his conclusions, he touches gently 
but firmly upon what is perhaps the most serious limita- 
tion upon Scott’s magnanimity and nobleness of chardc- 
ter—his disposition, due to a very deep-seated pride, to 
prefer inferior men as working-colleagues in business. 
The strictly original portions of Mr. Hutton’s work are 
those in which he analyzes the sources and quality of 
Scott's literary power, and estimates the relative and dis- 
tinctive merits of his various works. Few readers, per- 
haps, will be found to acquiesce always and wholly in 
these estimates ; but in a matter of literary criticism Mr. 
Hutton is seldom very far out of the way, and his com- 
ments are instructive even when they are not convincing. 
As a popular introduction to Scott’s works nothing could 
be better than his little monograph, but it will necessa- 
rily seem extremely meagre to one who, in Lockhart’s 
‘* Life,” has enjoyed one of the most thoroughly delight- 
ful biographies in the English language. 





Most readers will be surprised to find in Mr. Adams’s 
“« Railroads : Their Origin and Problems” ? so lively and 
entertaining a history as is contained in its first chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ The Genesis of the Railroad System.” With 
a vivacity and picturesqueness of style surpassing that of 
Mr. Smiles, and a fullness of detail that has been equaled 
by no previous writer, Mr. Adams narrates the wonder- 
ful and ever-interesting story of the invention of the lo- 
comotive, the building and opening of the pioneer line 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and the rapid intro- 
duction of railways in England and the United States. 





1 English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. Sir . 
Walter Scott. By Richard Holt Hutton. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. r2mo, pp. 177- 

2 Railroads: Their Origin and Problems, By Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. z2mo, 
pp. 216. 
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According to Mr. Adams, the common defect of previ- 
ous accounts of the advent of the locomotive, and of 
the phenomena which followed in its train, is that they 
are written from a standpoint many years later, when the 
novelty of the thing had quite worn away, and that con- 


sequently they lack that freshness and spontaneity which | 


characterize descriptions written at the time. He has 


gone back, therefore, in every case, to these contempo- 


rary descriptions ; and has compiled from them a narra- 
tive which certainly possesses all the charms of novelty, 
with a dramatic element that could only be achieved by a 
looker-on recording the sights and sensations of the mo- 
ment. The second half of the book is quite different 
in character, and discusses with scientific precision and 
lucidity the conditions of the *‘ Railroad Problem” as it 
- presents itself in England, France, Germany, and Bel- 
gium, and especially in the United States. He outlines 
with masterly force and clearness the various policies 
toward railroads that have been pursued in the different 


countries, and points out the obvious mistakes in princi- | 


ples or practice ; but the reader speedily discovers that 
Mr. Adams is no doctrinaire, and the only practical sug- 
gestion he offers as applicable to the present state of the 
problem with us is for the legislative power to hold its 
hands for a time and see what light will be thrown upon 
the subject by the untrammeled operation of the natural 
laws of trade. 


THE fact that a story has pleased the cultured and 
cosmopolitan audience of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
constitutes presumptive evidence that it possesses high 
qualities as a work of art; and the presumption is cer- 


tainly correct in the case of ‘‘ Remorse,” by M. Th. Bent- | 


zon.! Its subject—the love of a married woman for a 
man other than her husband—is one about which Eng- 
lish and American readers usually feel more curiosity 
than sympathy ; but, conceding that such a theme is a 
legitimate motif for a novel, no fault can be found with 
M. Bentzon’s method of treating it, and the moral of this 
particular story is severe enough to satisfy the most puri- 
tanical. It is as a work of art, however, rather than for 
its subject or its morality, that ‘‘ Remorse ” challenges our 
admiration. Its plot is constructed and adjusted with all 
the precision and skill of an acting-drama—with much 
more than the skill, indeed, exhibited in most of our 
taodern plays. Every page carries the story forward, 
each chapter marks a distinct stage in the progress of the 
narrative; and we have a complete and most touching 
heart-history, and really delicate studies of half a dozen 


types of character, all brought within the space which an | 


English novelist of similar rank would require for mere- 
ly introducing his figures upon the boards. We have 
referred to it before, but it is worth pointing out again’ 
that the distinctive characteristic of French fiction-writ- 
ers, as compared with those of England, America, and 
Germany, is the marked superiority of their workman- 
ship viewed on its artistic side. As pictures of human 
life, with all its mystery and complexities, the better class 
of English novels are no doubt far more satisfactory and 
adequate ; but in constructing and telling his story, a 
fifth-rate French novelist will exhibit a logical skill and a 
neatness and finish of workmanship which would be 
sought for in vain in even the best specimens of English 
fiction. Hamerton has remarked somewhere that Meis- 
sonier will achieve on a few square inches of canvas ef- 
fects which Haydon, the English historical painter, strove 
in vain to produce on as many square yards; and this 





1 Remorse. A Novel. Froin the French of Th. Bentzon. 
{Collection of Foreign Authors, No. XIII.) New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. x6mo, pp. 216. 


| is about the difference between a novel like ‘‘ Remorse’ 
and one of (say) Spielhagen’s or Mrs. Oliphant'’s. 


} A work for which the well-known “* Dickens Diction- 
ary " furnished the suggestion, and probably the model, 
is ‘* The Waverley Dictionary,” by May Rogers.! It is 

| described on the title-page as an alphabetical arrange- 

ment of all the characters in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Waver- 
ley Novels,” with a descriptive analysis of each character, 
and illustrative selections from the text; and the defini- 
| tion is more exact than title-page descriptions usually 
| are. Taking each of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” in the or- 
| der of its publication, Miss Rogers defines its purpose or 

“argument,” quoting mainly from Scott’s explanatory 
| prefaces ; arranges the persons whose names appear in it in 
| their alphabetical order, describing the character of each, 
and the part which he or she plays in the story ; makes 
record of the various chapters in which each appears or 
is referred to; and, where the character is of sufficient 
importance, quotes from the novel illustrative and de- 
scriptive passages. These selections, the most difficult 
portion of the task, are made with excellent judgment ; 
and though the book falls, of course, under the ‘‘ prac- 

tical utility’? group, it possesses by reason of them 
| enough of the literary flavor to relieve it of the prover- 

bial dictionary dullness. Besides the features already 

mentioned, there is a list of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” in 

their chronological order (that is, in the order of the pe- 
| riods of which they treat), another list showing the or- 
| der and dates of their publication, and a good general 
index bringing all the characters of the novels into their 

alphabetical places ; and we may say of the volume as a 

whole that it forms a worthy muster-roll of the most 

immortal of all the Scottish clans. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ALL who are interested in natural history will have 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the appearance 
| of a popular edition of Wilson & Bonaparte’s ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Ornithology.” 2 This valuable and standard work 
has hitherto been held at a price which rendered it inac- 
cessible to all save public libraries and the wealthiest pri- 
vate collectors; yet its contents are of a character to 
attract and please all classes of readers, and there are 
few works in American scientific literature that deserve 
to be more widely known. As an observer and describer 
of the appearance, haunts, and habits of birds, Wilson 
| has never been surpassed and rarely equaled, and in 
his book, avoiding the technicalities of the ordinary sci- 
entific method, he exhibits the study of ornithology in 
its most agreeable and fascinating aspect. The present 
edition of the work is printed from the same plates and 
contains the same illustrations as the original costly edi- 
tion ; the only differences being that the three volumes 
are bound together in one, that the illustrations are not 
colored, and that the paper and binding are less ornate 
and heavy. Its style of issue is highly creditable to the 
taste and liberality of the publishers, and it is cheap not 
only relatively to its former high price, but absolutely, for 
the quantity of its reading-matter and the number and 
beauty of its illustrations. 





1 The Waverley Dictionary: An Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment of all the Characters in Sir Walter Scott's Waverley 
Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis of each Character, and 
Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. Chi. 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. x6mo, pp. 357- 

2 American Ornithology; or, The Natural History of the 
Birds of the United States. Illustrated with Plates Engraved 
from Drawings from Nature. y Alexander Wilson and 
Charles Lucian Bonaparte. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Large 8vo, pp. 1178. 








